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THE COUNTESS PHARAMOND. 



BOOK I. 



CHAPTER I. 

MADAME LA COMTESSE " RECEIVES." 

Behind the gilded gates of the Hotel Pharamond, in the 
Champs Elysdes, the world of Paris was being entertained. 
For some years the hotel had been closed to society. Its 
owner had been travelling far and wide, visiting old world 
and new, intent on amusement and distraction. Rumor 
whispered that even his great wealth had nrtt been proof 
against the vicissitudes of the gaming-table, or the extrava- 
gancies of a certain " lionne " well known in theatrical circles 
— a queen of comedy, and a queen possessed of an ambition 
to shine in a very dazzling and eccentric fashion. 

To escape her thraldom, which threatened to overtax his 
patience and his resources, tiie Count Pharamond took him- 
self off abruptly to safer, if less civilized, regions. This had 
all happened some years ago, and now Count Pharamond 
had returned to his beloved Boulevards — returned enriched 
by a new fortune to which he had unexpectedly succeeded — 
and accompanied — ^to the no small curiosity of society — by a 
wife whom he had met and married at the Antipodes. 

These events had been duly circulated in fashionable 
journals, and discussed by the Count's former acquaintances 
previous to the advent of the Countess Pharamond herself. 

To-night she was " receiving," for the first time, that select 
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and critical circle to which her husband's rank admitted her, 
and with sinking heart, but unquailing courage, she stood by 
his side in the first of her brilliant suite of reception rooms, 
undergoing that most terrible ordeal a woman can undergo, 
the merciless criticism of her own sex. 

The Countess was a beautiful woman ; of that there could 
be no doubt. Tall and finely formed, with every adjunct of 
toilet and art to enhance the advantages of youth and nature, 
she need not have feared any adverse verdict on her personal 
charms. She was very fair, her golden hair, the color of 
ripe corn, gave warmth to her faultless skin, her eyes, if some- 
what too cold a blue, were shaded by lashes judiciously dark- 
ened. Her full Junoesque figure was displayed according to 
the irrational decrees of fashion ; that is to say, most of the 
costly satin that formed her gown trailed on the floor, and 
the upper portion of her body made up in diamonds for what 
it missed in material covering. The effect was, no doubt, 
pleasing to herself, and satisfactory to her husband, who had 
pronounced her toilette of a " chic incomparable,^^ A critical 
and artistic mind might have objected to it, but fashion is a 
goddess more eccentric than artistic, and a woman who is 
dressed just like other women may be sure she is safe. 

The scene was very brilliant, and the magnificent salons 
lent themselves as an admirable background to the beauty 
and jewels that filled them. People who had expected to 
meet other people, met them and were satisfied and com- 
plaisant in consequence, for strangely enough one's host or 
hostess are usually the last persons one is interested in, or 
come to see in any great social gathering. 

The reasons for entertaining must afford a curious problem 
to thoughtful minds. 

Is it to spend a great deal of money on people who do not 
even mean " thank you," for your trouble. Is it to outshine 
others, or to display one's own possessions, or effect a tem- 
porary sensation, or get noticed in society journals, or rid 
oneself of superfluous wealth, or from a sense of pleasure, 
or duty ? 

I am inclined to think, very little personal enjoyment is to 
be found in it, and very little recompense for the trouble and 
expense and waste and extravagance it entails. 

In the rush and hurry of modern life the art oi entertaining 
has both suffered and deteriorated. France kept it longer 
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and understood it better that any other nation, but even the 
Parisian salon is not what it was before the Revolution, and 
with the decadence of the old noblesse one can also trace the 
decadence of that charming and brilliant society where wit 
and beauty reigned supreme, and held their special courts 
and were adored by their special courtiers. 

Now we have wealth and bought titles, the vulgarity of 
trade successes, the evanescent triumph of beauty pushed 
into notoriety by a " personage " trumpeted loudly by society 
journals. We have crowded gatherings where the mere fact 
of standing on a staircase represents enjoyment, huge crushes 
where health, nerves, and temper alike suffer, and whose 
martyrdom is only atoned for by a line in a newspaper where 
chance may kindly bracket American shoddyism beside an 
aristocratic title. 

There is no doubt that society has struck a false note, but 
the vibration endures long, and the few trained and tutored 
ears are the only ears that really suffer. Where there are 
so many jarring discords, so much that is false and inhar- 
monious. 

However, the miscellaneous crowd passing and repassing 
through the magnificent salons of the Hotel Pharamond 
seemed very well satisfied with their entertainment. Curi- 
osity was rife about their hostess. The " Cornflower of 
Australia" some one had named her, and the sobriquet 
charmed the men and amused the women. 

In reality she was not Australian at all, being of English 
birth and descent, but, as Count Pharamond had met her in 
Australia, Paris thought fit to dower her somewhat uncom- 
mon beauty with a corresponding origin. 

" He bears it well, ce rble de mart, our dear Pharamond," 
said the somewhat passke Duchesse de Valette to her friend 
and contemporary Madame de Mauprat, as they sat side by 
side in one of the less crowded salons, criticising and scan^ 
dalizing their dearest friends in approved fashion. 

" He does not look especially happy," returned Blanche de 
Mauprat, who was a faded blonde of a somewhat Sceptical 
and cjmical temperament. " I wonder why he married her. 
He might have done so much better." 

" He did not need," said the Duchesse. " He had birth 
and fortun^/^ He always said he would please himself when- 
ever hji did marry." 
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"She is not vrai aristocrate — there is something crude, 
nervous, uncertain about her," murmured Madame de Mau- 
prat, signalling with her fan to a man who was lazily saunter- 
ing through the room. " Here is L^on Bdrarde — let us ask 
his opinion about her." 

" Who is that handsome man he is speaking to ? " inquired 
the Duchesse curiously, " I do not remember his face. He 
has the ''air Anglais,^ Ah, Mons B^rarde," she added pres- 
ently, " why did you not present your friend ? He is a 
stranger to me. I do not remember seeing him before in 
Paris." 

" He is only passing through on his way to Germany, 
Madame," said Ldon Berarde, as he saluted Madame de 
Mauprat with graceful empressement. " He . is an English 
earl — of great fortune. He has done me the honor to buy 
my picture — the Psyche — exhibited at the last Salon." 

" He is very handsome — but what a melancholy face," 
said the Duchesse reflectively. " One would say something 
tragic had happened in his life. Bring him here, Ldon — I 
should like to speak to him." 

Mons. Berarde bowed, and left them to search for the 
Englishman, who had wandered on by himself — one of a 
crowd in whom he felt very little interest. . When his French 
acquaintance found him he was just on the point of leaving, 
but L^on Berarde persuaded him that the two ladies who 
desired his acquaintance were both charming and aristocratic, 
and he allowed himself to be conducted to their presence. 

Already a little crowd was fluttering around the Duchesse 
de Valette, for she was a well-known personage and very 
popular in society, but one and all made way for the tall 
handsome Englishman with the grave face and sad deep eyes, 
on whom the capricious fancy of Madame de Valette had 
fallen for the moment. 

He spoke French more carefully than fluently, but the 
Duchesse could talk for a dozen people, and exerted herself 
to be specially brilliant and entertaining. 

" As you have been so short a time in Paris," she said at 
last, " I presume you have not seen our hostess before to- 
night ? " 

" I am ashamed to say that I have not seen her — even to- 
night," he answered. " Mons. Bdrarde dined with me, and 
then insisted on my accQHipanying him here for an hour \ but 
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I had not the curiosity to ask the name of my hostess, nor 
have I yet discovered her." 

The Duchesse laughed. " That is so like an Englishman," 
she said. '^ I wonder what makes you so cold and indiffer- 
ent. Would it be all the same had you found yourself in a 
salon of the Faubourg, or that of some demi-monde celebrity ? 
At Mons. Thiers or Mons. Zola's ? " 

" I am afraid," he said, with a grave smile that had no 
mirth in it, " that it would not have concerned me very much 
in which of those places I had found myself. As it is, per- 
haps you will kindly take pity on my ignorance and enlighten 
me." 

" Willingly," she said. " But first give me your arm and 
take me to the supper rooms, and on our way there I will relate 
to you the history of my friend, your unknown host, and of the 
Australian beauty he has married and brought to Paris, to 
startle it with novelty as he has so often done before." 

She had risen, and taken the arm presented to her, but she 
suddenly felt it tremble, and, looking up, saw her com- 
panion's face had turned very pale. 

" I — I beg your pardon, Madame," he stammered huskily. 

But you said — Australia, did you not ? " 

But certainly. Monsieur. The lady has come from there. 
My friend. Count Pharamond " 

" Pharamond— Good God ! " 

He dropped her arm — he seemed for a moment to forget 
her presence, or where he was. 

The Duchesse stared at him in veritable consternation. 

" Mais,, qt^est ce que {^est — what have we then ? What have 
I said ? " she murmured in astonishment. 

With a strong effort he recovered his composure. 
" A thousand pardons, Madame," he said. " But 
your announcement came as a .... as indeed a sur- 
prise. I — I knew a Count Pharamond in Australia;! my- 
self have come from there but a year ago. Can it possibly 
be the same ? " 

" Sit down a moment — ^you are agitated and disturbed," 
said the Duchesse with ready tact. 

She was really concerned at the pallor and agitation of this 
interesting stranger, and the scent of a new petite histoire^ or 
chronique scandaleuse was sweet to her jaded tastes. 

" Later we will seek the supper rogms, Tell me — I am 
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much interested. The Count Pharamond is a very old friend 
of mine — you knew him in the Colonies, and you knew his 
wife also. Is it so ? '' 

" 1 did not know his wife, personally. . . . and my acquaint- 
ance with the Count was very slight." 

The Duchesse noted the constraint in the voice — ^the sud- 
den coldness and hauteur of the handsome face, but she did 
not see the lines of pain round the firm lips that the thick 
moustache concealed. She did not guess that every nerve 
and fibre of that strong frame was quivering with the agony 
of a suddenly awakened memory. Her face clouded. It was 
disappointing to be able to learn nothing, after all. She did 
not care what her new acquaintance knew of the Count Phara- 
mond, but she did care very much for any information respect- 
ing his wife. 

"The Countess is very beautiful," she said presently. She 
wondered whether this man was trying to baffle her. Whether 
he might not have had some tendresse for this Australian 
Juno. 

"Is she," he answered vaguely and with an indifference 
that was too real to be assumed, though the Duchesse chose 
to think it so. His thoughts had travelled far enough away, 
seeing only blue sky and burning sunlight and the foliage of 
giant trees where the whirr of the locusts sounded, and the 
gold of fruit on the orange boughs and the starry gleam of 
the passion flower — and amidst all and through a haze of 
something sadder than any tears, there looked back to his, 
one sad girl's face, with eyes whose innocent dreams were 
drowned in the sorrows of womanhood — and lips whose kisses 
were sealed forever now by the silent touch of death. 

And amidst the sudden darkness that swept over his senses, 
and made the rooms and the lights and the gay, laughing 
throng as things that had no meaning, a voice reached his ear 
in the shrill, penetrating French accent that seemed to probe 
like a knife his tired and overwrought brain. 

" Ah ! there, Monsieur 1 That is she — our hostess — the 
new beauty — the flower of Australia, as they call her. Tell 
me what you think. . . . Perhaps you are mistaken — you did 
know her. Is it so ? " 

Stupidly, vaguely he looked where she directed, and saw, 
coming through the suite of rooms beyond, a woman all in 
gleaming white satin, and with the blaze and glitter of diamonds 
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on her white skin and the gold of her corn-colored hair. He 
rose to his feet. By right of his grand stature and propor- 
tions he towered over the puny Frenchmen around. 

The eyes of the Countess Pharamond fell upon him, and 
rested lingeringly, doubtfully, as she advanced nearer and 
nearer. Was it a long or a short time } He never knew, 
he never in any after hour could have told, but she was beside 
him, before him, her hand outstretched in a timid, hesitating 
greeting. 

" It is so long since I have seen you," she said in his own 
tongue. " But I am sure I am not mistaken. I am sure I 
remember you in Sydney. You are Paul Meredith ? " 

" I was Paul Meredith, Madame Pharamond," he said, bow- 
ing low over the outstretched hand. " I am so no longer, 
only it seems as hard to believe it as " 

" As that I was ever Bessie Saxton," she answered. And it 
seemed that the history of a lifetime spoke to each in the 
swift glance of meeting eyes. 



CHAPTER II. 

" BEFORE THE WORLD." 

" And so you are not Paul Meredith any longer ? " said the 
Countess Pharamond, later on that same evening. 

The Earl of Amersley had been at last released from the 
somewhat exigeante demands of Madame de Valette, and his 
hostess had watched her opportunity, and now detained him 
by her side in that solitude which a crowd can always com- 
mand. 

" No," he answered, speaking English as she had done. 
" The change of fortune was very sudden and unexpected. 
Death removed my two brothers, and then my father. I re- 
turned to England only just in time to see him." 

" And will you ever go back to Sydney ? " she asked, sink- 
ing her voice to a lower and more sympathetic key. 

She noted the spasm of pain that contracted his face. She 
knew nothing of his history or of what had happened since> 
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to her ; he had been only a singer, and the hero of a romantic 
love story in which the friend of her girlhood's days had 
played a part. 

" No," he said, in answer to her question. " I never wish 
to go there again." 

" I wish," she said, somewhat nervously, " you would tell 
me of — of Sheba Ormatroyd. I have heard nothing of her 
since my marriage." 

His face grew white as death. " You — ^you don*t know," 
he said brokenly — " you never heard she — died." 

" Died," faltered Madame Pharamond, " out there — in 
Australia ? . . . No, I never heard of it . .• . Poor Sheba ! What 
a strange life . . . and how short ! " 

" We will not speak of her," said Paul abruptly. " It is 
very painful to me. Tell me rather of yourself. I little 
thought, when I accepted Berarde's invitation tonight, that 
I should find myself in the house of an old acquaintance." 

" The world is very small," said Madame Pharamond with 
the air of one making an original observation. " And you 
and I ought to have been friends even though we were not. 
But no doubt your wife often spoke of me. By-the-bye, how 
bitter her people were against you both. What a pity they 
did not know who you really were." 

Lord Amersley winced at the observation. It showed a 
want of tact and delicacy. 

He made no answer, and his companion rattled on in a 
manner she considered entertaining — telling him of her life 
in Paris — her chiteau, where she had spent the autumn — her 
delight in the gay and brilliant city, and her determination to 
be a " success " in society. 

" I am getting quite used to French ways and French people," 
she said in somewhat the old boastful way that used to annoy 
Sheba Ormatroyd. " The married women here have far the 
best of it. I managed to pick up the language very quickly. 
My husband says I am very * adaptable.' He was very tire- 
some at first : we used to quarrel dreadfully. But now we get 
on very well — as well as most married couples at all events. 
Fortunately for me, I was never romantic like Sheba." 

** That must be a decided advantage," said Lord Amersley 
gravely. " I believe French marriages are not, as a rule, 
based on anything so unstable as romance." /.%# ♦t^ 

" No, they are always managed by parents llind relatives. 
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I think it is a good plan. Most of the marriages in England 
are so shamefully improvident, and after all, in a few years' 
time, they don't turn out any better than ours. If I ever 
have a daughter I shall certainly bring her up on French 
principles. By the way, I suppose you do not know I have 
a little son. He is staying with his grandmother at the 
chateau. She adores him — that is just as well. I hate 
children myself — I think they are an unmitigated nuisance." 

The grave eyes of the Englishman looked down at her with 
something of contempt. 

" I am sorry to hear any woman say that," he said. " I 
know we live in an age when maternity is considered an un- 
pleasant obligation instead of a sacred relationship — it is the 
fashion to say so even if one does not think it." 

" The voix de la nature does not speak to everybody," said 
Madame Pharamond with a shrug of her graceful shoulders. 
" It certainly has had nothing to say to me— or to Phara- 
mond either for that matter. He was pleased to have an heir. 
When one has property of course it is better ; but really I 
think the old Countess was the person most interested in the 
affair. By the way, do you know my husband ? " 

" I have not that — ^honor," he answered stiffly, with a vivid 
remembrance of certain incidents in the Count's life in the 
Colonies that were not exactly to his credit. 

" Oh, I must introduce you then," she said, looking round 
the room. 

"Pray do not trouble," said Lord Amersley hastily. "I 
am just about to leave." 

" But you are staying in Paris. You will call again ? " she 
entreated eagerly. 

" I should be delighted— only I leave to-morrow for Germany. 
I am only passing through Paris." 

" I am very sorry to hear that," said the Countess with real 
regret. She had looked forward to seeing a great deal more 
of this handsome and distinguished man. " Must you go- 
to-morrow ? " she added persuasively. " Could you not put 
off the journey for a day and come and dine with us. We 
have a box at the Oddon for the evening. Let me offer you 
a seat ?. " 

He shook his head. 

" You ar^-veiy good, Countess, but I cannot remain in 
Faiu. An old-iriend of mine is at Heidelberg, ill, and I 
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have promised to go to him. It has been an unexpected 
pleasure, this meeting. But no doubt I shall see yoii again 
— here, or in London. Do you ever go to London ? " 

" We are going for a couple of months this season," she 
answered. He saw her face flush, her manner grew nervous 
and constrained. He wondered what was the reason. Fol- 
lowing her glance he saw that it had travelled to the iurther 
end of the salon, where her husband was standing talking to 
a group of women. 

It struck him, as he noted the dark coarse face and coldly 
gleaming eyes of Pharamond, that there was something 
threatening in his aspect, and that his wife was afraid of him. 
The look soon passed away. The Countess had learnt the 
lesson of the world well enough to mask her face and feelings. 
But none knew better than herself how little need the veriest 
beggar in the street had to envy her for all her wealth and 
beauty, or the position in society that was her portion. 

She hated her husband, but she feared him even more than 
she hated him. Ostensibly the mistress of his splendid house, 
she knew that his flagrant infidelities, his coarse sneers, his 
dishonoring suspicions of herself had made life a burden to 
her. 

The look that had flashed across the room but a moment 
before, told her in plain language that her long and earnest 
conversation with her handsome guest had not been unnoticed, 
and would probably be the signal for a domestic storm when 
she and Pharamond were alone. Yet with something of the 
bravado and devilry that shared largely in the innate coque- 
try of her disposition, she did not aSect less interest in the 
conversation and companionship of Lord Amersley. Rather 
did she endeavor to keep him by her side a little longer, talk- 
ing with eagierness and animation, flashing smiles and glances 
at the grave and somewhat preoccupied face. He did not 
like her, or her manners. Indifferent as most women were 
to him, she had the power of raising something of irrita- 
tion and impatience from those cold ashes of indifference. 
She was a beautiful woman, and, in a way, a clever one ; but 
in the mind of Amersley, as in the mind of Paul Meredith, 
there rankled the sting of past memories, and her association 
with those memories made her every word and gesture dis- 
tasteful. 

He longed to get away from this glare of light and jewels. 
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from the scents of the hot-house flowers perishing in the 
gas-heated atmosphere, from that babble of tongues, and 
laughter, and compliments that bore, to him, so patent a 
stamp of insincerity. 

" I never was fit for society," he thought, " but now 
— ^now I loathe it ! " and all the scenes grew dim before his 
eyes, and the sudden ache of a memory never stifled woke 
again in his heart What were the empty honors, the vast 
rent-roll, the homage of the world to him, now ? Nothing — 
and less than nothing, he told himself, in the bitterness of a 
sorrow that made death seem enviable. 

Would he not have given each and all of these only for 
the free wild life of the Bush — the sound of one voice with 
its tender welcome — ^the sight of eyes dark with love, and 
tender with passion, that once had hidden their tell-tale 
adoration on his breast ? Aye — that he would — a thousand 
and . a thousand-fold ! — One life— one little human life to 
make all that means the world ! 

Truly love is the cruellest and the most unwise dream 
that ever made the sport of gods, the laughter of men, and 
— ^perhaps — the tears of angels. 

He thought this even as he listened to the Countess 
Pharamond's banal chatter — answering at random here and 
there, when she paused for comment or question. 

But he was thankful when he at last succeeded in getting 
away ; thankful to be alone in the quiet streets and under the 
quiet stars. Alone with his own pain and his own sorrow — 
tie sorrow which remorse had sharpened into undying re- 
gret — the sorrow whose veiled face bore the impress of a 
sin that tears of blood could n'ever wash away. 

** Ah, God ! How lightly we sin in youth — how bitterly 
we repent in manhood ! " he thought in his heart. 

The old passion welled up — keen and fresh as of 
yesterday, the love for a women — ^wooed — ^won — betrayed — 
murdered — so he cried in self-accusation — in that brief 
bygone youth that had only known for itself one short happy 
year. 

His restless feverish steps had taken him somewhat out of 
his route. He found himself on one of the many bridges of 
the Seine ; the dull water flowing silently at his feet — above 
the million gleaming points of starlight. He gazed. into 
those dark and silent depths, and one long shuddering sigh 
escaped his lips. 
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Would death give her back to him ? Was there, as poets 
sang and fabled, and priests vaguely taught, some fair 
and unknown land where soul might be once more in touch 
with soul, and love consecrated and purified in fires of suffer- 
ing, might sigh itself to rest in satisfied content ? 

And again and again — as in old days of darkness and 
trouble and perplexity — the strong man's soul was rent 
within him, ajid the cry, vain as all earth's sorrowful cries 
must ever seem, rang wildly out in the silence : " Oh, for 
certainty ! — ^for conviction ! — ^for truth I " 

But the stars shone on, the water flowed, the soft hush 
and peace of night held all the dusky city in its thrall. 
Other answer there was none. Other answer there never 
would be — so it seemed to him. 



CHAPTER III. 

CONJUGAL BLISS. 

The Countess Pharamond was sitting alone in her luxurious 
dressing-room, gazing into the fire. Her maid i had removed 
her dress and jewels — she was wrapped in a soft gown of 
white cashmere and lace — ^her corn-colored hair, not being 
long or luxuriant eoough for the usual "heroine-like " fashion 
described in novels as " flowing to her feet," was carelessly 
knotted at the back of her head. She held a novel in her 
hand, but she was not reading it. Her eyes had a somewhat 
strained and anxious look as they turned ever and again to 
the door which separated her apartments from those of her 
husband. 

It opened at last, and he came in — ^a cigar between his 
teeth — ^his eyes dull and gloomy — ^his coarse figure and slouch- 
ing gait looking decidedly out of place amidst the satin and 
lace draperies, and dainty upholstery that made the room so 
essentially feminine. 

His glance fell on the figure lying back so gracefully on the 
chaise longue. That at least was no blur amidst the delicate 
and costly surroundings, and though he did not love and never 
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had loved his wife, he felt a thrill of sultanic pride in his 
ownership, as he met the somewhat timid glance of her blue 
eyes. 

He ruled her despotically, and she feared him. Of that last 
fact he was sure, and he deemed it the best mode of manag- 
ing a woman, thereby showing how little he knew them. Tyr- 
anny only leads to deception, and deception to infidelity ; 
but Pharamond had long ago made up his mind that his wife 
should give him no trouble in ^Aat line. 

She hated him to smoke in her room, but to-night she made 
no remark on the offence. She was somewhat anxious to 
know if her ^Sdut in Parisian society as his wife had been 
satisfactory, and she awaited his first remark with much 
greater dread then he was aware of. 

He stood before her ; his bold and critical eyes wandering 
over her figure with that insolent and possessive glance that 
she so hated. 

** You did very well," he said at last, removing his cigar 
and puffing a cloud of smoke up to the painted ceiling. " You 
were a novelty. Paris loves novelty. You are not at all 
grande datne^ but you are chic. Perhaps that is better. I am 
glad you have altered your hair — the deep color suits your 
skin. You did not rouge ? — no — C^lestine says you will not 
need to do that for a year or two : she is artist enough to 
know. You may safely leave yourself in her hands." 

The hot color flushed his wife's face. Her lips curled. 

" I am glad," she said coldly, " that you were satisfied. 
C61estine certainly ought to know your tastes." 

He laughed. It always pleased him when he angered h*er. 

" Yes," he said coolly, " I think she does. But do not be 
jealous, my dear. That is an affair of the past." 

" I should scarcely be jealous of my waiting-maid," she 
answered with indifference, " or of the Duchesse de Valette, 
either," she added as an afterthought. 

" Ah, poor H^lbne," he murmured with affected sympathy. 
" And once we called her * La Belle HklHe^ She was the 
beauty of Paris. By the way, who was your English friend ? I 
seemed to know his face." 

She had been expecting that question, and was prepared 
for it. 

"The Englishman — whom B^rarde brought ? " she said. 
" I thought you would remember him. He is now the Earl 

2 
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of Amersley. He was Paul Meredith, the opera singer, who 
was in Sydney " 

Pharamond took his cigar from his lips, and stared at her 
in undisguised astonishment. 

" Paul— Meredith ! " he muttered. " He ... an English 
earl I " 

" We always thought there was a mystery about him," said 
his wife, languidly. " He told me his two brothers died sud- 
denly. His father was very old, and the shock killed him. 
Paul succeeded to the title and estates. He must be enor- 
mously rich." 

" And where is his wife ? " asked Pharamond abruptly. 

" Dead — she died out there. He gave no particulars. I 
think he was really in love with her. I must say I never 
could understand what any man could find attractive in 
Sheba Ormatroyd. She certainly was not pretty ; she had 
the most brusque, disagreeable manners, and the most com- 
plete want of tact. She was clever, certainly, but I thought 
men did not care about clever women." 

That cold, evil look she had learned to dread, crept like a 
dark shadow over Pharamond's face. 

" Pretty," he said slowly. " No — she was not pretty ; I sup- 
pose one would have called you that. But she was beautiful : 
she would have been a grand woman, a woman a man might 
have been proud to love — ^prouder still to win." 

" Oh, I know you had a romantic fancy for her yourself," 
sneered the Countess, " and I suppose her memory wears a 
sort of halo for you, because she was just the one woman 
who would have nothing to say to you. Your adoration and 
attentions were certainly thrown away on her." 

A frown darkened his brow. " She knew the value of 
womanhood," he said, " and how to command a man's es- 
teem. In that respect she did not resemble most of her 
sex." 

The Countess colored to the roots of her soft fair hair. 

" Perhaps she was never tempted," she said hotly. " It is 
scarcely fair, Maxime, to reproach me with the weakness 
that you always profess to admire as the greatest- of feminine 
charms." 

" I am not reproaching," he said ; " I suppose I 'ought to 
consider myself the gainer." 

Then he laughed brutally. " All the same, one knows that 
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a woman won as you were won, ma chhre^ is not of the type 
one trusts very far, or respects very highly. But, as I have 
before warned you, I am not of the complaisant French hus- 
band order. If I have risked my honor in placing it in your 
hands I shall know how to preserve or — avenge it." 

She shivered as she sat there in the warm firelight, and 
her face grew very pale. Again and again had that rod been 
held over her ; again and again had she been forced to feel 
that her girlhood's error made the penance of her woman- 
hood. The man who had been trapped into marrying her 
seldom lost an opportunity of bringing that fact to her recollec- 
tion. He himself scoffed at the moral obligations of mar- 
riage as far as they concerned men, but he rigorously upheld 
them to the woman who bore his name and was the mother 
of his heir. 

" You might be generous enough to spare me these con- 
stant suspicions, Maxime ! " she said at last. " At least my 
conduct shows blamelessly enough beside the history and 
morals of your friend the Duchesse de Valette." 

He made a gesture of contempt. " She," he said, " is not 
my wife. Whatever other women are, whatever I am my- 
self, I do not choose that the breath of scandal shall touch 
the Countess Pharamond." 

She was silent. A sigh of fatigue escaped her — her eyes 
beneath their drooping lids were somewhat dim and sad. 
But Bessie Saxton had not been of the type of woman who 
sheds tears easily. The Countess Pharamond was still less 
so. 

The Count noted the signs of fatigue and tossed his burnt- 
out cigar into the fiames. " I suppose you are tired and 
want to rest," he said. " You must not lessen the impression 
you have made, when you appear in the Bois to-morrow. 
Well, good-night, mon amie ; dormez bienJ* 

With his lips he brushed her cheek lightly and carelessly, 
and then sauntered off. At the door he paused a moment 
and looked back. 

" I have one thing to say," he said slowly. " I do not like 
your English friend. Nor do I desire his further acquaintance. 
I leave you to convey to him that fact." 

Then still with that cold smile on his lips, he went away, 
leaving her to solitude and her own thoughts. 
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Tired and wearied as she was, the Countess Pharamond 
sat there for long after her husband had left, going over and 
over again in her own mind the scenes and memories so 
vividly recalled to-night. 

Her ambition had been satisfied, the desires of her youth 
and girlhood accomplished and fulfilled beyond her utmost 
expectations. She had wealth and honors, and social 
success and beauty; she was still young and had still the 
capacity of enjoyment. Could she not be happy? Had 
not fortune been kind to her ? 

She wondered at the dull, hopeless feeling that alone 
usurped her heart. 

In what respect had womanhood altered her? Why 
should she now feel that even gratified ambition and granted 
wishes were as unstable and as unsatisfactory as the vague 
dreams of youth that had glorified their possible attain- 
ment ? 

She could not answer the question. She thought almost 
regretfully of her girlhood's friend, of the strange, restless, 
searching soul that had at last found rest. 

" She at least kept the love she believed in," she thought. 
"How she worshipped that man. ... I wonder if he 
remembers her now. . . . Poor Sheba I " 

She sighed, and rose from her chair at last, catching sight 
as she did so of her own reflection in the glass beyond. ** I 
was only a mere pretty girl," she thought, "when I won what 
I had determined to win. I am a woman now — a handsome 
woman, if the world's verdict means anything. I wonder 
what woke up in me to-night ? I am afraid, myself, of the 
hate I feel for Pharamond. If I could ... if I dared 
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. . . revenge — 

The thoughts coiled asp-like about her heart, stinging to 
fierce and burning pain the bitter and humiliated feeling 
that rankled there. 

" It would be easy enough," she thought. " But after all 
a vengeance that recoils on oneself is a very useless thing, 
and I think, sometimes, he is evil enough for even murder. 
Why did he say that about Amersley ? Is he jealous of 
him ? Can it be possible that he still remembers that girl, 
and looks on Paul as his rival . . . Paul " — she smiled 
softly, as she threw off the cashmere and lace from her beauti- 
ful figure. 
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" I never envied Sheba anything, but I do envy her that 
one man's love. ... I think I would give a great deal to 
know if he still — remembers." 

Then she left the dressing-room for the adjoining bed- 
chamber, and tried to find in sleep the only peace that ever 
came to her now. 

Perhaps she was less heartless than she had imagined; 
perhaps the new ties of wifehood and maternity had roused 
in her nature the consciousness of some want denied, some 
tenderness forfeited. 

Society had settled most things to its satisfaction, but 
even society has not been clever enough to kill out all human 
feelings in human nature. 

The Countess Pharamond had once ridiculed the possi- 
bility of affection interfering with worldly advantages. 
Perhaps she had yet to acknowledge that error and reap its 
fruits. Her temperament was naturally cold and selfish, and 
in the hands of the man she had married it was deteriorating 
daily. Fear made her a coward. Dislike made her a hypo- 
crite. The t3rranny that enforced obedience in a woman is a 
weapon whose danger she can generally manage to evade ; 
and with all the strength of her nature the wife of Pharamond 
had grown to hate the brutal tyrant who posed to the world 
as an admirable husband — who left her in her youth and 
beauty to console himself with viler charms, and more 
equivocal society. 

But in all the brief years of marriage she had never hated 
him as she did to-night. For to-night she felt that con- 
solation might be possible — sympathy might be won — and 
that even her own shame and regret might bear less poignant 
a sting if the grave, sad eyes of Paul Meredith would only 
from time to time look back at her own ; or she might feel 
that in his strong manhood there lived the promise and possi- 
bility of a friendship as strong and noble. 

Tired and fevered and impatient, so she lay for long 
wakeful forgetful hours, of her recent triumph — ^forgetful of 
the place she had won and must fill now in the ranks of that 
-world whose notice she had once so eagerly courted. 

With the noon of the already risen day she would have to 
rise and smile and play her part again ; but in the solitude 
and darkness of the gray dawn her wide and sleepless eyes 
$aw only the ghosts of the past stealing sHadow-like through 
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the mists of memory — saw only a tired and miserable and 
discontented woman whom the world envied as, the Coun- 
tess Pharamond. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" OLD FRIENDS AND OLD SORROWS." 

" I AM getting old," said Franz Miiller, taking his pipe 
from his lips and looking at it regretfully.^ *' I no longer 
enjoy my smoke. I feel pains and fatigue instead of 
throwing them off. I do not so much love solitude. I grow 
impatient with the students who disagree with me, and the 
professors who have stagnated here in the old university 
until they seem as stony and immovable as itself. I find 
my bed hard, and my food indigestible. The laughter and 
anecdotes, the fights and frolics of the students, seem but 
the folly of witless fools. And once I thought it an ideal 
life I " ^ 

His glance wandered round his room — a very simply 
furnished room in the Langestrasse, at Heidelberg — and in 
so wandering found itself suddenly arrested by another 
glance that met it — a glance that looked out from a rough, 
tangled mass of gray hair. It was only the reflection of his 
own face given back from one of those delectab German 
mirrors which would shame the loveliest complexion, and 
distort the most perfect features. 

Miiller recognized himself, and a faint smile came to his 
lips. 

" »S^," he said, half aloud — "j^, my friend, we are growing 
old, you and I. All our wisdom and all our philosophy will 
not alter that fact. ^ Well, life has never been too kind to us, 
nor friends too many, nor love too sweet. We can afford to 
part with it less regretfully than most folk. . . . Will its prob- 
lems vex no more, or are they to pursue us like an unsolved 
equation on the next journey ? Who shall say ? . . . Aye, 
who shall say ? " * 

The shadows were deepening in the quiet room; the smoke 
of the big pipe curled like a faint gray cloud to the white 
ceiling. The old man leaned back in his chair and let his 
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mind wander to the past./ It had been eventful enough, but 
it had only left behind a longing for rest and peace — that 
weariness of mind and body which sooner or later overtakes 
humanity, lessening its desires almost to the limits of child- 
hood. /A little food, a little sleep, a little peace — that made 
up the sum of desire now. /Then one day the sleep would be 
a little longer, the peace a little deeper/and — well, that would 
be all, so far as the world . need concern itself. He would 
not be remembered long.l He had done nothing very great or 
wonderful. His music had never been popular ; his writings 
were too abstruse or too speculative to please the general 
taste. He sighed as he thought of all his studies in philosophy 
and science. What did they represent ? Misleading theories, 
contradictory speculations. He himself was as little satisfied 
as those he had instructed. Did not all the most puzzling 
questions of life resolve themselves into the one answer — 
Death ; and beyond that, what was sure ? What could the 
mind grasp, and the soul seize with absolute certainty ? 

From time to time a wave of spiritual enlightenment had 
passed over the world, but it was very little better for the 
teaching of saints, or the death of martys. The so-called vir- 
tues of civilization had degenerated into vices, from which 
the untutored savage, obeying simply the laws of nature and 
his own instincts, would shrink in disgust. 

Men were not less criminal, sectarians not less hypocritical, 
scientists not less bigoted, the world not less immoral than 
thejr had all been in the early days of the Founder of Christ- 
ianity. If a tree is to be judged by its fruits, a religion by its 
results, truly there was not much to boast of since that Founder 
had left to the world the legacy of His teaching and example, 
and Miiller had always been bitter against creeds ; but now 
with the weariness of a useless antagonism he acknowledged 
that without some sort of faith, some definite hope, some- 
thing to cling to and uphold, the world might have been even 
worse than it was. 

You cannot individualize, you cannot even reach the great 
mass of humanity, and so teach, and so lead, and so guide it, 
that all minds become as one. 

Sooner or later the greatest enthusiasm grows weary with the 
hopelessness of such a task. Periods of darkness are suc- 
ceeded by periods of light, but the darkness rolls back, the 
feeble burst of spirituality gives place again to gross materi- 
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alism. The hope of success fades away, and prejudice and 
ignorance again usurp the place which had seemed to yield to 
the sway of wisdom and the promise of truth. 

Somewhat in this vein had his reflections run when a knock 
at the door roused him. 

The German handmaid appeared with lights, and the 
information that a gentleman wished to see him. Imagining 
it was one of the professors or students who often looked in 
to spend an hour with him in the evenings, MUller bade her 
show the gentleman up. But when his eyes fell on the tall 
figure and well-cut clothes, he started up from his chair. 

" Gott im Himmell Paul 1 You ? Ah, my friend, this is 
good indeed. But how came you here ? What brought you ? 
Sit down, sit down. . . We will have some Niersteiner and a 
good talk. . . It is long, ah, too long, since we met. " 

" I came direct from Paris, " said Paul, smiling at the 
old man's enthusiasm. " You said you were ill, Mtiller, and 
I thought you were probably neglecting yourself, -feeding your 
mind and forgetting your body, as you have a trick of doing. 
I am an idle man, you know. I thought a run Over here 
would not harm me, and — well, here I am. " 

He stood there, so tall and strong, with the old man's hands 
grasped in his own, looking down with grave and kindly eyes 
at the familiar face of his old friend. 

He noted the change that illness and age had brought, and 
it hurt him to see it. His was not the nature that makes 
many friends, but rather of the kind that clings most faith- 
fully to one or two in the passage through life. Mailer's eyes 
grew somewhat dim, but as emotion was not compatible with 
philosophy, he dropped Paul's hands and bustled about the 
room, producing a long-necked flask of Rhine wine, and some 
glasses from an adjacent cupboard, and setting them on the 
table near the window, while all the time he talked and jested 
to Paul in the old, dry, humorous way. 
/ " III ! . . . Yes, I have been ill, but what would you then ? 
Seventy years is a burden one is bound to feel even in an age 
of sanitation. / But in that the Fatherland does not excel. They 
give one good beer here, Paul, but pay not much attention to 
water and drains. I am not what you call acclimatized, so 
I had the fever. It has left me weak, that is all, and I dis- 
cover that I am old, Paul. . . really old. The frame and the 
mind, and the heart and the brain getting a little tired of 'the 
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harness. . . . Ach^ my friend, but it is good to see you again. 
Sit down now — sit down, and we will drink the good Nier 
steiner. He harms no one ... he is my best doctor." 

" You really look ill, Miiller, " said Paul with concern, " I 
am afraid you don't take care of yourself. " 

He drew his chair up to the table and watched the old man 
as he poured the clear yellow wine into the glasses, and raised 
his own to his lips with the familiar " HochP 

" And now, what news — what has happened since I left 
you in your great English Schloss f " said the old German pres- 
ently. " Have you got used to the life ? " 

" I'm afraid I never shall," said the young earl sadly. " If 
you only knew, Miiller, how pleasant it is to hear the old 
familiar * Paul,' without any ceremonious prefix ! I fear I 
am not one who takes kindly to grandeur. I have serious 
thoughts of shutting up Amersley, and bringing the boy over 
here and educating him in Germany." 

" I should not advise it," said Miiller thoughtfully. " An 
English nobleman had best have an English education." 

" I detest public schools. They are a hot-bed of iniquity," 
exclaimed Paul. 

" AcA mein freund^^ said old Miiller, shaking his gray 
head in mock reproach, " you and I know well enough that 
vice is and always has been ; and that all young manhood 
must wade through the mire of tempting and example before it 
can leave the mud behind, and stand in the clear stream that is 
only the mirror of experience. What you learnt, your son will 
also learn. You may guard him, protect him as you will, but 
ignorance is not innocence, and abstinence is not purity. To 
every heart, to every life, comes the hour of temptation, the 
trial by which it shall rise or fall. Who should know that 
better, Paul, than you and I ? " 

Their eyes met with the comprehension of an unforgotten 
memory, and over each face stole the sadness and regret 
that that memory brought. 

" Tell me," said the old man earnestly, but sinking his 
voice to a lower key — " tell me, Paul, has she followed you 
here as she threatened ? " 

" No," he said with a shudder ; *' I tcld her no threats, no 
law, no power on earth would ever induce me to take her back. 
She has been wise enough to remain in Australia. She has 
ample means, she may do what she likes with her life, but 
never again shall it have share or place in mine." 
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Miiller's face grew graver. " I have often wished to tell 
you," he said with hesitation. " But I did not quite like. 
She was very good to your poor Sheba. She nursed her 
through all that terrible time. I think — in a way — she was 
sorry for her." 

Paul's face grew white as death. 

" How did they meet ? " he said. " You never told me, 
Miiller. 

" No ; the tragedy was sad enough without details. She — 
she happened to be in the neighborhood. There was a 
storm. She sheltered with us and Sheba was taken ill. We 
had no women-folk as you know, so — she stayed there and 
nursed her." 

" My God ! it seems horrible," groaned Paul, covering his 
face with his hands " My poor girl .... She did not know, 
MuUer ?. . . Surely she was spared that shame." 

" I think she did not know," said the old man cautiously. 
" Of course I could never be quite sure. They were together 
when I came home that evening — and Sheba was never again 
fully conscious. The doctor seemed to think she never 
would have recovered her reason." 

" But that looks as if she must have had some shock," 
said Paul anxiously. ** You told me she was in fairly good 
health ; and she was young and strong. . . . I — I never had 
any dread for her." 

" No — nor I either. But what could we know about women, 
you and I, Paul ? What does any man know about them 
before he learns to care for one ? And then — it is so often 
too late." 

"It was too late in my case," said Paul drearily. How 
often do I feel that I never ought to have left her! 
She had the first and greatest claim on me ; and now that 
burden of regret will go with me all my life — all my life." 

" It seems poor consolation to say so, but do you not think, 
Paul, it would have been very hard for her — had she lived ? 
Your position is changed^ You could not have lived with 
her openly in the face of the world as ... as you were doing. 
Our own codes of morality are all very well, Paul, but we 
cannot set the laws of society at defiance for all that. Your 
position had — nay, has — obligations that you must fulfil. I 
think no one would have been quicker to recognize that than 
Sheba herself ." 
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A look of anger and impatience came into the young man's 
face. " One may talk and talk," he said, " but one cannot 
kill feeling. Do you suppose anything you tell me is new to 
me ? Have I not said it to myself over and over again ? 
But what is the use ? This one passion dominates my whole 
life with its undying memories. Waking or sleeping, I know 
no f orgetf ulness. I tell you I envy my poor girl in her watery 
grave. I would have followed her gladly enough if it had not 
been for just — the boy." 

" It would have been useless, Paul — useless. However 
little we desire life, we are bound to endure its burdens. We 
cannot cut ourselves off from ourselves, if we but rationally 
consider the matter. Life is the result of something capable 
of producing life and giving it visible presence on earth ; but 
though that visible presence ceases to exist, the power which 
caused it, does not. The natural life of the plant sinks into 
the ground, decays, rots, and seems to perish. We know that 
that seeming death is but productive of a new life. How, 
then, can we be so foolish as to imagine that with our own 
will we can cease to be, any more than that by our own will 
we came into existence? Suicide is but a madness — the 
suspension of reason under the strain of severe mental trouble 
or temporary despair. But for aught we know they carry 
that despair with them on to another place. Because for us 
they cease to be, does not authorize us to say they do so for 
themselves." 

" Ah ! Miiller," said the young man, raising his weary eyes 
to the kindly face, " if in all your philosophies I could find 
one grain of comfort, or obtain one hour's forgetfulness, 
believe me, they would know no more enthusiastic student. 
But they rather add to despair than alleviate it." 

" I thank Fate," said Miiller quaintly, " that I delivered 
my heart into no woman's keeping. If my loss has been great 
according to you, Paul, so also has been my gain. Believe me, 
love is but a snare for the reason, and a lasting sorrow to the 
soul. A little hour of bliss that promises everything — a long, 
long night of darkness that knows each promise broken, and 
each hope unfulfilled. We seek to draw happiness to our- 
selves — ^we find it a myth — a dream without substance. Thien 
to our disappointed eyes life shows but emptiness — blackness 
—despair," 

" You give me scant comfort, Miiller," said Paul, drearily. 
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" I am to live on because Life exchanged for Death means 
but the vengeance of Death on Life. I am to expect noth- 
ing, hope nothing, gain nothing, and yet be content with 
the Fate that has bestowed these undesired gifts on me. 
Truly the prospect is cheering." 

" Life has only one good gift, Paul," said the old man. " It 
is Hope. Not a narrow hope, an individual hope, but a 
widespread universal hope in the Wisdom that has created, 
and the Destiny that must fulfil. We must not narrow our 
feelings into a selfish groove, nor dream that the universe at 
large was created for individual benefit. So long as we do so 
we must expect disappointment. The animal nature of man 
craves Love, Joy, Content, for itself alone. The diviner 
element in him, that spark of the inherited Godhead, which, 
alas I is so often hidden under the dark cloak of earthy selfish- 
ness — that alone is content to live for others, and in their 
gain forget its own loss." 

His voice and face had grown very grave. His eyes were 
bent on the face of the one friend for whom he had ever really 
cared in the true sense of friendship. 

" I cannot comfort you, Paul," he said gently. " I feel 
that — ^but all the same, my sympathy is yours as it always has 
been. For the rest, there is no physician whose cures are so 
sure as — ^Time." 



CHAPTER V. 

IN HEIDELBERG. 

Muller's faith in Time as a physician might have been 
large, but Paul could not share it. It seemed to him as if 
the very springs of his life were broken, as if never again 
could he know content, peace, forgetfulness. 

The very accession to fortune, the sudden exemption from 
all anxiety so far as material matters were concerned, only 
left his nature at the mercy of his feelings, and denied him 
the anodyne which work and occupation might have 
granted. 
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Remorse gnawed at his very heart-strings. It seemed to 
him that the life he had ruined, the gifts he had destroyed, 
the genius that for his sake had flung itself into the arms 
of everlasting silence, would always face him with their 
unuttered reproach. 

From the hour he had left Sheba Ormatroyd, the hour of 
that terrible parting, no word or sign had reached him till 
Miiller, in all kindliness and gentleness, had broken the news 
of her death. 

The full shock and horror of it only reached him by degrees 
— ^reached him in interludes of reason, when his numbed 
brain and tortured mind had struggled back to the conscious- 
ness of life, and the importance of new duties and obliga- 
tions. Two years had passed since he had left her — ^years 
that had left their mark on him as no other years of his 
eventful and travelled life had left it. 

A man does not show his wounds to the world, but they 
bleed inwardly for all that, and dry eyes and smiling lips are 
too often the mask of tortures that no one suspects, from 
which men would shrink with horror if they could only read 
below the surface. 

Paul's nature had never been a light one, and his love for 
Sheba Ormatroyd Jiad called up in it all that was deepest, 
purest, best. No doubt human laws are very wise and very 
just No doubt to legislate and uphold morality is the 
bounden duty of society, but how can any laws implant the 
feeling for the morality they would enforce ? It is a some- 
what strange fact that that feeling, in its purest and highest 
sense, will often only awake at the bidding of circumstances 
which are directly opposed to external morality ; which can- 
not accede to its laws, or be ruled by its decisions. 

True, such cases may be exceptional, and one could 
scarcely expect them to be received as the basis of any law 
which desires to benefit the weak and punish the vicious ; 
but because they are exceptional, and because when they do 
exist ffiey rather tend to elevate than degrade the human 
race, to foster nobler feelings in men and women than the 
barter of the marriage-market or the fierce frenzy of a brief 
passion^ ought they to be scoffed at and condemned ? 

Paul Meredith had been bound under legal and moral ob- 
ligations to a vicious and abandoned woman. With the 
riper judgment of manhood, when passion is ruled by rea- 
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son, and love brings with it those diviner elements of unself- 
ishness, patience, forbearance — ^when it can reverence as 
well as adore, and recognize what is highest in itself as well 
as in the object of its worship, he had loved with that one 
true and lasting love that never comes twice to any hmnan 
life. That love bound him as never law or form of men's 
opinions could have done — ^bound him not only for the life 
that had given itself to him, but for all his own life also. 
While his heart beat, while his memory lived, while thought 
and sense could sway his soul with passionate remembrance, 
then every such beat of heart, such thrill of memory, such 
passion of remembrance, meant for him only the love of one 
woman — the unbroken and unbreakable fidelity he had sworn 
to her. 

If she was not here beside him in the visible universe, yet 
none the less was she his in every memory of the beautiful 
spirit, the tender womanhood, that had so freely and frankly 
given themselves to him in all their pure and gracious 
youth. 

It seemed to him that no sin could have been greater than, 
for even one hour, to give her place to another woman, or to 
Seek forgetfulness in the sorceries andtemptings that beguile 
men's senses, though they disgust their wiser moments. Vol- 
untarily he chose for himself the deepest loneliness that man 
can seek — the loneliness that is before and in the world, but 
in reality utterly and entirely apart from it. 

He hated his life, and its obligations ; he hated the false 
smiles and honeyed words with which women wooed him, the 
proffered follies and excitements that made up the life of 
men of the world. 

A great duty, however hard, he would have accepted ; a 
great sacrifice, however painful, he would have made ; but 
the obligations that bound him to society irritated him be- 
yond endurance and disgusted him as only heartlessness, 
vanity, and insincerity can disgust man's higher nature. 

Perhaps in no time since the shock and sense of his great 
trouble had fallen upon him had he known such peaceful and 
almost untroubled hours as in that first week at Heidelberg. 
He and M tiller spent most of their time roaming about the 
old Schloss and its beautiful grounds. 

The sweet spring weather was wooing leaf and flower ; the 
dull red walls and picturesque ruins were framed in by new 
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tints of vivid green ; the river sparkled and foamed over its 
rocky bed below, catching every gleam of sunshine and every 
passing shadow. M tiller and Paul would sit under the trees 
or on some broken rock of the ruins, reading or talking in the 
old cjmical, speculative fashion till the sun went westering 
down the hill, and the bright water would darken under its 
foam ; and then they would saunter back through the quaint 
old town and have supper together in one of the least fashion- 
able hotels, where there was less chance of noisy students 
dropping in, to arrange for the challenging of rival corps, or 
discuss some impending duel. Occasionally MtiUer would 
invite some learned doctor or professor to join their simple 
suppers, and then Paul would listen and say little, sometimes 
interested, sometimes wearied over the long discussion of 
other men's thoughts, the endless controversies to which each 
new theory gave rise, and the apparently little advantage 
that had been or ever would be gained from all those pro- 
found philosophies and speculations. 

But the life pleased him as no phase of life in those past 
two years had done, and the smart of his wound grew less 
keen, though he knew the wound itself would never cease to 
throb with the pain of memories, and the passion of regret. 

He saw with sorrow that Mtiller was really beginning to 
feel and show the infirmities of age. His intellect was still 
keen and vigorous, but he soon grew weary of discussion. 
His eye had lost its brightness, his frame its strength and 
vitality. He was less intolerant of opinion, and less dog- 
matic in argument. It pleased him more to smoke his big 
pipe and listen to others than to assert himself. 
^ Perhaps the warning, that age brings, made him. thought- 
ful. Before long there would be no need to speculate about 
that misty unknown future. The veil would be lifted, and 
he would learn its secrets for himself. / 

And unknown to any one, even to Paul, there lived in his 
heart a terrible remorse for the fate of Sheba Ormatroyd. 
That tragic death of hers had done more to age him than 
any one suspected. He never could quite forgive himself, 
never feel sure that he had not in some way undermined those 
habitual instincts which tend to keep women pure, amidst 
greater temptations than she had known. 

Foolish and irrational as their faiths may be, if those faiths 
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have a natural hold on their instincts, they also lend them 
strength. 

He had uprooted all such faiths from the gardens of a 
young girPs mind, left her with no foothold for trust, no 
purpose for prayer, no hope in the dark Hereafter that 
closes on life as surely as night on day. 

He had never cared for any feminine thing as he had learnt 
to care for Sheba. He had been quick to recognize her 
gifts of mind, and appreciate her faithful and passionate 
nature. Yet no gifts, and no strength, and no fidelity had 
saved her from the common fate of womanhood. 

They will not save any woman if she once lets love rule 
her life. 

Miiller had always dimly recognized that fact, and rather 
pitied its truth than blamed its folly. Had he been true to 
the creed of his own philosophiedf he might have asked him- 
self whether he had any right to blame one sex for possessing 
instincts denied to the other J^ Those instincts were so uni- 
versal that they seemed to imply some common gift of in- 
heritance. 

OVhere is the woman who does not love best the man who 
has caused her the greatest amount of suffering ? \ 

If sorrow brings forth the poet's sweetest songs, so surely 
then does pain bring forth a woman's deepest feelings. 
Why, we cannot explain ; but if history and research and 
observation teach anything, then assuredly they teach that 
truth. 

Are not the greatest loves on record also the most unfor- 
tunate ? What history does happiness leave that lingers in 
men's memories half so long as some record of sorrow and 
misfortune and ill-fate ? It is a strange fact, but a true one, 
that though all humanity rebels at suffering, it is through 
suffering only that its best lessons are learnt, its deepest feel- 
ings touched, its grandest heroism achieved. 

pn youth we long for happiness — the enjo)anent of the day 
and the hour/ With maturer years we learn that there are 
deeper depths in our natures than material enjo)anent can 
satisfy — sorrow sweeter than happiness, trials dearer than 
success, love the lovelier for the halo of undying sadness that 
crowns its brows. 

But to reach such truths means the traversing of many a 
weary road, the disillusion of many fanciful dreams, the torture 
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of many doubts, the scorch of many tears, the heart-aches of 
many days and nights. 

And then when reached, are they worth so very much 
after all ? 

Yes ; if the discipline of one life is to pave the way to the 
higher and purer gain of another, the seeming barren desert 
to bloom with the flowers of unselfishness, i^nd the blossoms 
of patience and tenderness and truth. 

No life is complete without love, because love alone can 
teach it its highest gain and its deepest loss. But the purest 
and greatest love is only that which knows self-forgetfulness, 
and while living for another's happiness finds therein its own. 

The law of love owns no deep philosophy — no subtle 
mysticism, and needs no arbiter for its Fate, because — to it — 
that Fate is an ordained and unalterable decree. 

When it comes as the dawn of divinity, the soul yields, and 
the heart acknowledges its reality. But to explain its pres- 
ence, or analyze its reasons, or argue its effects, is as impos- 
sible as to dissect the dew, or fetter the winds of Heaven. 

Well, has the poet said of man — 

** Out of Earth *s elements, mingled with flame, 
Out of Life's compound of glory and shame, 
Fashioned and shaped by no will of our own, 
Helplessly into life's history thrown. 
Bom of condition we could not foresee. 
Bom by a law which compels us to be. 
Bom by one law through all nature the same. 
What makes us differ — ^and who is to blame ? " 

Aye, who is to blame ? Through innumerable ages that cry 
has arisen from tortured hearts, from seeking souls. But in 
the void and silence from whence man issued the answer still 
lies hidden. Blind instruments of an incomprehensible Fate, 
so we live and move, and suffer and die, knowing as little of 
our end as we know of our own beginning, asking even in the 
veriest bigotry of an apparently satisfied faith : " Am I quite 
sure, quite safe, quite satisfied ? " 

Let who will answer to his fellow-man — will any be true 
enough or honest enough to answer to his own very j-^^the one 
question which makes of that self at once a judge and an 
avenger ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

POLICY AND POPULARITY. 

Paul lingered on at Heidelberg through all the weeks of 
spring, and in Paris the Countess Pharamond was enjoying 
the sweets of popularity and success. 

She saw as little of her husband as was possible, but he 
took good care to inform himself of her every movement and 
occupation. He had too little faith in women to trust one of 
them. His wife, however, gave him no cause for any -special 
jealousy. 

The admiration she allowed was merely a general admira- 
tion, and in no single case had degenerated into anything 
approaching intimacy. In truth she disliked Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen. They were superficial and insincere. The 
men were invariably sensualists and voluptuaries, the women 
frivolous and immoral. 

Not that the translation of Bessie Saxton into the Coun- 
tess Pharamond meant that the girPs nature had also under- 
gone a change. She was in every way fitted for fashionable 
life, and delighted in its endless excitements and enjoyments. 
But there were times when her associates wearied and dis- 
gusted her — when her gowns and jewels seemed of small ac- 
count — ^when the voice of flattery rang hollow as false coinage 
and vice looked ugly and coarse under the gilded shame or 
specious pleas that strove to hide it from the world or dignify 
it by the name of a grafide passion. 

She thought women were too solicitous to please, and men 
too indifferent. She often felt bored though she dared not show 
it, even to her husband. Nothing is really so wearisome as 
a round of pleasure, though no one who has not tried it will 
believe the fact. 

The Countess Pharamond had a hundred " dear friends." 
Strange to say, the one whom she liked best and found the 
most useful and amusing was the Duchesse de Valette. They 
saw each other almost daily, called each other by their Chris- 
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tian names, discussed toilettes before ordering them, and con- 
sulted each other on every little fashionable difficulty or 
dilemma that was rude enough to obtrude itself even under 
the gilded roofs of le monde. 

There was no rivalry between them. The Belle Hklhne 
had her own coterie of admirers, and was still queen of her 
own special set. It was a very fast set, but it was very amusing, 
and managed to get a good deal out of life. 

The women smoked and flirted and had adventures more 
or less risque^ and ran into debt to their tailors and milliners, 
and were at every race-course and every ball that was fashion- 
able. They were aufait with every infamy, and delighted in 
the most imprudent personalities respecting their dearest 
friends. They chatted and gossiped, and laughed and 
screamed, and believed in nothing and cared for very little 
save the success of a new gown, or the sensation of a new 
scandal. 

The Countess Pharamond was decidedly " out of it " among 
them, though by no means over-scrupulous or prudish in her 
ideas. But fortunately for herself, her tastes were not vicious, 
her nature decidedly cold, and she had a wholesome fear of 
her husband. 

She made up her mind that she was not going to risk what 
she had won for the sake of any sentimental folly, and the 
men she met in society were utterly incapable of inspiring her 
with even a passing interest. 

They all seemed effeminate beside the only specimen of 
manhood that had ever found favor in her eyes, or aroused 
her interest. 

Brief as was her acquaintance with Paul Meredith, little 
as she had known of him, yet the physical attraction he had 
held for her had never been superseded. When she saw 
him again in her own salons, that attraction was in no way 
lessened by the fact that he held honors and possessions 
far exceeding her own. 

All other men had seemed dwarfed into insignificance in 
his presence. Even had he passed from her memory he was 
destined to be perpetually recalled, for her friend Hdl^ne was 
constantly sounding his praises and lamenting his departure. 
" He was so handsome, so distinguished " — " had an air of 
such charming melancholy," — " a physique so manly — a man- 
ner so courteous," so would the Duchesse run on with her viva- 
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cious, and by no means reticent eulogies, and almost uncon- 
sciously Bessie Saxton found herself comparing him with 
other men, and certainly not to his disadvantage. 

Meanwhile the season went on, and Pharamond had 
certainly no reason to be dissatisfied with his wife's social 
success, or to find fault with her behavior. Indeed, she 
steered her way though the somewhat difficult waters of Pa- 
risian society with a skill he could not help admiring, triumph- 
ing with a bright and willing acceptance of her triumphs, and 
offending no rival, even while accepting universal homage. 

She was popular without effort, and was wise enough to 
be always more considerate to women than to men. From 
the latter she had nothing to fear, from the former a great 
deal to gam. 

The keenest policy could not have served her better than 
did her own instincts, and in making a friend of H^lbne de 
Valette she put the finishing touch to her popularity, and 
even won the reluctant admiration of her husband. f 

With the end of the season the Countess, rather timidly, 
ventured her request as to that visit to England, but Phara- 
mond roughly refused to go there. 

The truth was he was a little anxious to get rid of his wife 
for a time. He had been invited to make one of a very fast 
and wild bachelors* party at a chateau in Hungary owned 
by a certain Magyar prince, chiefly notable for his vices and 
extravagances, No ladies were to be invited : sport of the 
roughest, and gambling of the most reckless description 
was the programme. It suited Pharamond, who had a certain 
amount of recklessness, savagery, and love of adventure not 
usually characteristic of his nation. 

In this dilemma he betook himself to Madame de Valette 
for counsel and assistance. He knew his wife would not 
remain at their own chiteau with only her child and mother- 
in-law for company during the hot summer months. 

The Duchesse was in her boudoir and alone. Even Phar- 
amond's keen eye could not but admire the skill with which 
art had defied the ravages of time both in her appearance 
and surroundings. 

He murmured some complimentary phrases as he seated 
himself by her side, and she accepted them with due recogni- 
tion of an insincerity that once had been almost too ardently 
sincere. 
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"On my life, Hdl^ne," he said, "you grow younger every 
year. Who would think you were a day older tiian Bessie ? " 

She laughed, and took a scented cigarette from her silver 
case. 

" Your wife is built on grand lines. She will look no older 
at forty than she does to-day," she said. " But now to what 
do I owe this — honor ? " 

She shot an inquiring, somewhat mischievous glance at him 
as she leant back on a pile of cushions, and sent the tiny 
rings of smoke up to the shell-tinted ceiling. 

" I want to consult you," he said frankly, " about — about 
my wife." 

She raised her eyebrows. " Surely she is not giving you any 
trouble — ^yet ? " she said demurely. " Much as you deserve 
it." 

He laughed grimly. " No, I have no fear of that. The 
truth is, ma ckhre^ I want to go away for a month or two, and 
I cannot very well take her where I am going. Could you 
not suggest a visit to Spa, or Kissingen, or Ischl, to her 1 and 
would you very much mind going with her ? I know women 
are always the better for a visit to * Bads' and springs." 

The Duchesse looked at him with unfeigned amusement. 
" Why do you not suggest it yourself ? She is singularly 
obedient." 

" But she cannot go alone, and she would certainly not go 
with any one she did not like. Now you are such close friends." 

" O\i^fnon ami^ I do not need so much explanation," inter- 
rupted the Duchesse. " I had intended to go to Trouville, 
but on the whole I do not see why Spa or Ischl should not 
be as amusing ; they are certainly far more healthy. I have 
always heard the waters are good for the complexion. And 
I suppose there is decent society. Strange, I have never 
been there before." 

" To say you are going is to attract society after you," said 
Pharamond gallantly. " The Duchesse de Valette has always 
her own court and courtiers. If you decide to go I will join 
you later when I leave Hungary." 

" I wonder what his object really is," thought the Duchesse, 
regarding him speculatively under her lowered lids. "He 
has one, I know. There is no earthly reason why Bessie 
should not go by herself or with his mother. Why does he 
ask me ? " 
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She wondered whether it would amuse her to go to wild 
forests and mountain heights, to martyrize herself at a Trink- 
halle, and live among chalets and woods. 

It would be a novelty, and a rest. She was candid enough 
to acknowledge that she did need that occasionally. 

Fatigue was possible, and physical weariness not altogether 
unknown even amidst the thousand distractions and amuse- 
ments of society. 

" You are going to Hungary," she said presently. " Ah, I 
have heard of that party. Our sex is to be rigorously ex- 
cluded. My dear Maxime, what will you do ? " 

He laughed. "Is not a fast the best preparation for a 
feast ? " he said. " I shall console myself with the hope of 
seeing you, afterwards." 

She shook her head with its myriad little golden curls. 

" We have passed the stage of flattery and compliments, 
mon ami. Besides, though it may sound droll, I really like 
your wife." 

" I am pleased to hear it," said Pharamond dryly. " It is 
a compliment to my taste and judgment." 

" I confess your marriage surprised me," she continued. 
" But on the whole I am inclined to think you are very for- 
tunate. She is not cold, but she is undoubtedly honest. The 
combination is unusual, I allow, but you neglect her very much. 
Do not be too sure it will be always safe to do so." 

His brow darkened. " I have no fear," he said. " She 
knows me, and she understands my conduct is to be no rule for 
hers. For the rest, Hdl^ne, I trust you. After all, you were 
my friend before you were hers." 

" Does that mean . I am to play the spy to please you. 
Thank ypu, mon ami. It is not a role I appreciate." 

" You know very well what I mean, Hel^ne. I am not in 
love with her and never was : I cared more for your little 
finger in the days of old than for all the beauty she possesses. 
But all the same, she is my wife, and I do not choose her to 
be " 

" As you have found the wives of other men ? Is not that 
it ? It is curious how marriage brings out all the selfishness 
of character. I think your wife has a great deal to learn, 
Maxime, but do not fear that I shall teach her the art of — 
compensation." 
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" A woman does not need much teaching," he said gloomily. 
" Her nature is apt enough." 

The Duchesse laughed merrily. "I believe," she said, 
" you are jealous, though you pretend indifference. That is 
foolish and makes one uncomfortable. Nowadays a husband 
does not avenge, he only ignores. Not that you will have cause 
to do either : your wife is not of the type. As I said before, 
you are singularly fortunate : only, sometimes one finds sinners 
more amusing than saints." 

" No doubt," he said ; " but then one does not go to one's 
wife for — amusement." 

He rose and laid his hand caressingly on her shoulder. 
" You will go with her to Austria ? " he asked, with a little 
doubt. 

She glanced up. " But certainly, if you wish, my friend. 
All the same, it is a strange whim, and will she like it ? She 
was so anxious to go to England." 

" That," he said grimly, " is the reason I choose her to go 
to Austria." 

The Duchesse de Valette lay back on her pile of cushions 
for long after he had left, reflecting and wondering over those 
last words. 

They had meant — something. Of that she was quite sure. 
Why should Pharamond object to that visit to England which 
his wife had looked upon as settled ? And why was he so 
anxious that she should accompany the Countess ? 

" He has some motive, I am sure of that," she said to her- 
self, as she glanced with satisfaction at her own reflection, 
" and I shall find it out in time. I have found out everjrthing 
else about him. It will be strange if I fail now." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IN SEARCH OF DISTRACTION. 

The Countess Pharamond heard of the projected scheme 
from her friend H^l^ne and acceded to it at once. 

The fact of being free for even one month from her hus- 
band's presence and association was, of itself, enough to rec- 
oncile her to any project, however disagreeable. She liked 
travelling and novelty, and was on sufficiently intimate terms 
with Madame de Valette to accept her as a companion in 
preference to any other of her many Parisian acquaintances. 
She was always lively, amusing, and good-natured. Indeed 
Hdlbne de Valette was one of those fortunately dispositioned 
women who are always on good terms with themselves, and 
to whom life seems a perpetual comedy. 

She had never, in her own opinion, done an)rthing very 
wrong, and to possess such an opinion is one of the secrets 
of personal comfort. Now and then she had been guilty of 
a weakness, a folly, perhaps an imprudence, but these were 
after all the faults of circumstances, and even very wise 
people acknowledged you could not control circumstances, 
however much you might wish to do so. 

So in due time she and the Countess Pharamond arrived 
at pretty, quiet, pine-wooded Ischl, having secured rooms at 
the Kaiser inn, and despatched many fourgons in advance, 
and attended by couriers and maids, and other necessary 
appendages of fashionable travellers. 

They had not hurried over the journey, but taken it in 
leisurely fashion, staying here and there as fancy decided. 
Indeed, the Countess had been so charmed with Salzburg 
that she had been with difficulty persuaded to leave it. 

When dinner was over, however, on the evening of their 
arrival, and she and Madame de Valette were sitting in the 
balcony of their room, watching the moon rise slowly over 
{he heights of pine and the dusky waters of the Traun, and 
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the shadowy groups under the trees of the esplanade, she 
acknowledged she was glad they had come here. 

Ischl was not very full, it being yet early in the season. 
That, however, according to Madame de Valette, was rather 
an advantage, as it would give them opportunity to attend 
to their health, and test the recuperative powers of baths 
and springs, before facing the gay crowds who would assem- 
ble later on. 

Meanwhile their rooms were delightful and the cuisine 
excellent. Tl^e weather was warm and settled, according to 
their host and the courier. They had dined comfortably, 
and were only conscious now of that pleasant sense of fatigue 
which makes rest and moonlight enjoyable. 

The Duchesse reclined on a long low lounging chair 
amidst a pile of cushions. She had on a loose tea-gown of 
cinnamon-colored silk and black lace ; a cigarette was be- 
tween her lips ; a black lace scarf framed in her curls of 
golden hair and her delicately tinted face. She looked thirty 
instead of fifty in the dim soft light, and Bessie watched her 
with quite admiring wonder. 

" How will you exist here, Hdl^ne, without your usual 
string of admirers 1 " she asked presently. 

The Duchesse withdrew her cigarette for a moment, and 
laughed softly. 

"There will be — others, ma chlre^^ she said — "there 
always are. Believe me, it is a woman's own fault if she 
does not find amusement. Besides, I fancy that some of our 
Paris friends will follow us soon." 

The Countess rose and leant over the balcony, gazing down 
at the passing figures below. The moon had risen, and a 
flood of brilliant light poured itself over the rippling waters, 
where the ferry-boats passed from side to side, or a barge lay 
moored against the banks. The hum of voices and laughter 
came to them with soft distinctness ; the air was heavy with 
the scent of the pine-woods. 

Two figures were passing under the balcony. The Coun- 
tess, idly watching, saw only the old bent form of one man 
leaning on the stalwart protecting strength of another. They 
stopped at the entrance of the hotel. A rose, fastened in the 
bosom of her travelling dress, and loosened by her leaning 
attitude, fell suddenly down, struck the hat of the younger 
man, and rolled to his feet. He looked up. He could not 
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distinguish her features, but she saw his distinctly in the 
brilliant moonlight. A sudden exclamation escaped her ; she 
drew back, and the warm color flushed her temples. 

" What is it?" asked her friend curiously. She had heard 
the exclamation and she noted the sudden warmth and ex- 
citement of the Countess's face. 

" It is very singular, of all people, that he should be here," 
murmured Bessie. 

" He — who ? " asked the Duchesse languidly. 

" My English friend — the Earl of Amersley," she answered. 
" I think he must be staying at this hotel. He came in with 
some old man." 

" Amersley. . . . Amersley," murmured Madame de 
Valette. " Ah ! I remember — the handsome Englishman 
who was at your first reception. The gods are kind, ma chere. 
He is worth cultivating." 

" I wish I were quite sure," said Bessie. " Do you think 
we might ask for the visitors' book ? " 

" But certainly. Ring for Karl, and he will obtain it for 
us." 

But when the courier was despatched on the errand and 
Bessie eagerly turned over the leaves of the book, she saw 
no such name as Lord Amersley. 

At last her eyes fell on two signatures bracketed together, 
and she pointed them out to her friend. 

" Look there," she said. " How odd he is. He has only 
written * Paul Meredith, England,' and here is his friend, 
* Professor Franz M tiller, Heidelberg.' He has dropped his 
title — 1 wonder why ? " 

" Perhaps he found it too expensive," said the Duchesse 
tranquilly. " All Englishmen are eccentric — ^andmean." 

" I am sure he is not," said Bessie with indignation. " I 
expect it is a whim. He wanted to be quiet, and foreigners 
make such a fuss over an English title. That was the name 
I knew him by in Australia." 

" We will send and tell him we are here," said the Duchesse 
with awakened interest. " Give Karl your card, and write on 
it our rooms and a request to come up. There is no use in 
being conventional when one is travelling in a foreign 
country." 

Bessie obeyed with alacrity. She was certainly not in- 
clined to quarrel with Fate for this piece of good fortune. 
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There was no other man of all her many acquaintances and 
admirers that she would have cared to see here — had she had 
the choice. But Paul Ah ! that was very different. 

She had been obliged to conceal her disappointment and 
chagrin when Pharamond refused to take her to England, 
and now here, in this quiet, tranquil nook of lake and moun- 
tain, was the very person for whom she had experienced that 
disappointment. 

Would he be pleased ? Would he accept that abrupt invita- 
tion ? It was something entirely novel for her to experience 
such restlessness and uncertainty as she did experience while 
awaiting that answer — but at last it came. 

The Duchesse watched her narrowly as she read those 
pencilled lines. She saw the flush, the smile, the sudden 
change from anxiety to pleasure. 

" He is coming ! " she said briefly. 

The Countess folded up the note. She did not offer it for 
her friend's perusal. 

" He will be here immediately," she said. Then she 
glanced down at her plain but beautifully fitting travelling 
dress. 

" I wish," she said, with some dissatisfaction, " that I had 
changed my gown." 

" You look very well. You need not fear," said her friend, 
with an odd little smile. " You are one of the women, ma 
there Bessie, who look best in severe and simple toilettes. 
Fripperies and fantasies do not become you. Has not 
Pharamond told you so 1" 

" I do not appreciate his tastes," said Bessie, with some 
asperity. 

The Duchesse laughed softly, and lit another cigarette. 
** That is a bad compliment to yourself," she said. 

At the same instant the door of their salon was thrown 

back, and the attendant announced in mixed phraseology, 

" Monsieur the Herr Meredix." 

... . • • • 

Paul came through the dimly lit salon and on to the 
balcony where the two women were sitting. The Duchesse 
greeted him very warmly — Bessie more quietly. 

"I am so surprised to see you," she said. " I imagined 
you were in England." 

" I am not very fond of England," he said. " I speat the 
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early part of the season there — ^but I was glad to get away 
from it. I came here really because my old friend Miiller 
was ordered to Ischl for his health. He is wonderfully better 
already." 

" You are very faithful to your friends," said the Countess 
softly. " Was not Professor Muller in Sydney when you were 
there ? " 

" Yes — he came to England shortly after I had left the 
Colony. As for being faithful — well, I think friends are too 
rare in the world to be treated lightly. I have found few 
enough." 

" How do you like Ischl, monsieur ? " interposed H^l^ne 
de Valette. " We are but just arrived. Are there many 
people here 1 " 

" I believe so, madame. I am delighted with the place — 
or rather its surroundings — I have not much in common with 
its fashions and gayeties." 

His eyes did not rest on her, despite the glance that wooed 
them. He was watching a boat moving slowly over the ripples 
of silvered water. 

*' It is very beautiful," he said, somewhat absently. " But 
for my own part I prefer the mountains." 

The sharp eyes of the Duchesse de Valette were watching 
him intently. She is nothing to him," she reflected. — " He 
scarcely even remembers her presence, but it is different with 
her. I wonder why he came ? " 

Indeed Paul was wondering a little himself — certainly in- 
clination had very little to do with it, but he had been sur- 
prised, and Bessie's note had been somewhat urgent — a 
refusal might have seemed ungracious, and there really was 
no reason why he should not come. That was all. 

" You and the Countess Pharamond are old friends — are 
you not ? " said Madame de Valette presently. " I met you 
at her reception — you remember. I thought it was very 
cruel of you to desert Paris so soon." 

" Paris would neither miss me nor concern itself about 
me," said Paul, — " I have really no acquaintances there. 
It was a mere accident that took me to the Countess Phara- 
mond's reception. I think 1 mentioned to you that I had not 
even the honor of knowing who was to be my hostess." 

" Yes — and I remember also your astonishment when I 
pointed her out to you. It is not often modern life affords 
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US situations. Everything is terribly monotonous in the world. 
Do you not think so, monsieur ? " 

He had taken a chair between the two women — he was 
nearer to the Duchesse than to Bessie. She had grown 
strangely embarrassed — and was thankful that her friend 
seemed inclined to take conversation off her hands. 

Madame de Valette could be charmingly gay and witty 
when she liked, and though Paul found it somewhat of an 
effort to respond, he managed to talk to her more freely than 
he could have done to the Countess Pharamond. 

He was keenly conscious of the emotions and memories 
aroused by the latter. He dreaded and yet longed to hear 
that one name from her lips. But Bessie was silent and 
made no allusion whatever to those years in Australia. This 
sudden and unexpected meeting had made her so strangely 
glad that she could only marvel at her own content. She^ 
who had scoffed and mocked at sentiment all her life was 
only conscious now of the sweetness of the pine-scented air — 
the silver ripples on the water, the soft glance of starlight, 
the deep rich tones of one voice sounding ever and again 
through the gathering dusk. She could frame no other wish 
or desire but that the peace and sorcery of that hour might 
last and linger on — unchanged and undisturbed. 

She wished he would look less sad and grave — ^was it be- 
cause he still remembered that one brief passion t Were 
men really so faithful in their memories and their loves ? 
She had never believed it in her life — she did not want to 
believe it, now. 

With an effort, she roused herself and joined in the con- 
versation. She was strangely quiet and gentle. They spoke 
of music — art — many things that were quite impersonal, and 
seemed better suited to the scenes of solitude around than 
the idle chatter of society.* They discussed plans for the 
morrow, and she was vaguely conscious of a new and dawn- 
ing interest in ensuing day and weeks. 

At last Paul rose to take leave of them. Nearly an hour 
had passed. The Duchesse smiled softly to herself as she 
watched his tall figure move through the salon. Then she 
glanced at the absorbed face of her friend. 

'* Le diable est mtre^* she thought. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

S N A RE S AND VICTIMS. 

A WEEK had passed. 

It had been full of pleasure — amusement — sunshine. It 
seemed to the Countess Pharamond at once the happiest and 
most innocent time she had ever known. She had grown to 
love the quaint little town, the gleam of the water under the 
old gray bridge, the wood-clothed hills, the scent of the pines, 
that dusky forest roadways, the far-off glitter of the glaciers 
the great snow-crowned heights where the clouds rested, 
and the summer rains fell like drifting mists. 

There were many people always about them, and endless 
excursions and amusements planned and carried out, driving 
parties, boating parties, water picnics, all the diversions that 
society can invent and wealth accomplish. 

Almost against his will, Paul found himself entangled in a 
perfect network of obligations and enjoyments. By common 
consent, or the skill of H^lfene de Valette he was acknowl- 
edged as the friend and escort of the Countess Pharamond, 
and no party where she was present considered complete 
unless he was there also. 

It may be owing to man's clumsier or less suspecting 
nature that he rarely discerns the subtle threads of en- 
tanglement which women weave about his life, until those 
threads have grown strong as steel, and intricate as a problem. 
Then, the only remedy is a forcible one ; the cutting sharply 
asunder the Gordian knot that no manly fingers are deft 
enough or patient enough to unweave. 

To do that, however, requires a nature more courageous, 
and, to their honor be it said, more brutal than most men 
possess. A man will do many things, foolhardy, reckless, 
desperate, but he does not willmgly like to insult a woman, or 
draw forth her tears and reproaches. Many men drift into 
intimacies and entanglements from mere carelessness and in- 
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difference. They never intend to let things go " too far," — 
that is to say, become dangerous or unpleasant ; but perhaps 
they reckon without their partner in the game. As no two 
people love equally, so no two can pretend an equal knowl- 
.edge of each other's nature or intentions. 

The game of flirtation, as instituted by society, is no doubt 
a very interesting and amusing occupation, but it is well to be 
very exact in its definition, and very scrupulous in drawing 
the line between fancy and feeling. 

To Paul all women had become so impersonal and so in- 
different that he never gave a serious thought to any one of 
them. The Countess Pharamond was no more to him than 
Madame de Valette, or any of the pretty foolish butterflies of 
the Parisian world who had fluttered here in her wake. 

They dressed and laughed, and chirped and chattered, and 
made pretty notes of color under the dark pine boughs, or 
floating over the bright Traun water, or pacing to and fro the 
Trinkhalle sipping from their monogrammed glasses, and dis- 
cussing the seriousness of " complaints " and the results of 
the " Cur " in the same breath as the latest fashion, or the 
newest scandal, or the forthcoming amusements of the day. 

The Countess Pharamond was as much a butterfly and an 
idler in PauPs eyes as any of these women. 

He wished she would not insist so much on his accompany- 
ing their pleasure parties : he never found them even amus- 
ing, and it seemed to him that mountain solitudes, and forest 
glades, and blue lake waters were all somewhat desecrated 
and coarsened by the introduction of chattering mondaines^ 
and foolish Parisian gommaux — and the cigarette smoke and 
champagne sparkle of most of these excursions. 

Society always takes its world with it just as it takes its 
toilettes and its luncheon baskets, and the presence of that 
world makes simplicity and natural enjoyment alike impossible. 

Had Paul been less absorbed by that great sorrow which 
for him had darkened all life, and less unsuspecting as re 
garded the wiles of women and his own attraction for them, 
he could not have failed to observe the difference in the 
Countess Pharamond's manner to himself and to all other 
men. Beneath her frivolous exterior, her vanity, and her 
worldliness there lived the possibility of a great and strong 
and utterly reckless passion. She herself had not yet recog- 
nized the fact. She had always considered herself too cold 
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to care for any man with that utter self-forgetfulness which 
makes Love at once so generous and so exacting. 

Vanity and ambition had led to her marriage with Phara- 
mond. That marriage had given her all she had any right to 
expect, but the sneers, and covert insults, and indifference of. 
her husband were like smarting wounds at once painful and 
humiliating. The fact of having to keep them concealed even 
from the eyes of her dearest friend did not help to heal them. 
Only in perpetual distraction and excitement cotdd she find 
even temporary forgetfulness ; and this sudden peace, this soft 
and subtle and seemingly most innocent friendship was the 
only rest her mind had known or her untranquil nature experi- 
enced for many years. 

It was happiness only to know as each day dawned and 
her eyes opened to greet it, that some one in whom her own 
life felt interest, some one whose mere presence meant all the 
sunshine of the day, would be with her, near her, in sight of 
glance and in sense of sound. 

She neither sought nor cared, nor thought of an)rthing elee 
while the days glided into weeks and the sweet tranquil hours 
made up for her a sum of perfect content. 

The handsome, grave-faced Englishman was not popular. 
He was too melancholy and too absorbed and too serious. 
No one grudged the Countess Pharamond her conquest — or 
made any attempt to dispute it with her. As for H^lbne de 
Valette, she watched proceedings with a little amusement, 
and a great deal of malicious pleasure. 

Pharamond had forsworn a lengthy and, she had deemed 
it, a life-long allegiance to herself, and she had never for- 
given him. He had promised to keep her au courant with 
every phase and incident of his life, and instead of doing so 
had returned from his travels round the world with another 
woman as his wife — returned to find hei widowed free, rich, 
and yet unable to enjoy any of those advantages in just the 
one way she had determined upon enjoying them. 

If she had cared for any one in her heartless, frivolous lite, 
she had cared for Maxime de Pharamond, and she was furi- 
ous at finding herself supplanted. She soo^ discovered, how- 
ever, that it would be perfectly possible la revenge herself 
for the slight she had suffered, and that her best method of 
procuring such vengeance was to make a friend of her un- 
conscious rivaJL 
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Bessie herself was quite ignorant of the manner in which 
she lent herself to her friend's schemes and projects, H^lfene, 
in her heart, pronounced her stupid, but she was really not 
at all stupid, only unsuspicious. The constant praise and 
subtle flattery respecting Paul which Madame de Valette 
whispered daily in her ears were too pleasant for denial on 
her part. But no one knew better than herself how cold and 
indifferent he really was. Courteous, gentle, considerate, un- 
selfish ; but in vain did she look for warmth of interest, for 
any special sign of regard, for any word of sentiment, or any 
glance of admiration. 

It annoyed her sometimes when she looked specially charm- 
ing, or was arrayed in the most becoming of toilettes, to 
receive neither notice nor flattery from just the one voice that 
would have made either of value. But no man is so ab- 
sorbed, so indifferent, so blind to the beauty and attractions 
of all women, as the man who loves and remembers one. 

Paul was constantly wooed to forgetfulness, but every art 
and allurement were wasted on that chill and courteous 
indifference which made an impassable barrier between the 
present and the past. 

He knew in his inmost heart that never again for him 
would any woman's love seem worth the winning — any 
woman's life give peace or joy or forgetfulness to his own. 
But this he could not tell them, and this they certainly would 
not have believed. 

In the world the deep natures always suffer, where the 
shallow ones enjoy. 

Miiller, looking on at the pretty social comedies being 
played before his eyes in the heart of those green valleys, 
found himself not a little interested and amused. He saw 
further than Paul himself, and he had read the Countess 
Pharamond as he would have read an open book. 

Long ago he had taken the measurement of her character, 
and put her down as utterly selfish and utterly unscrupulous. 
But he knew that to such a character and such a nature 
passion is both a dangerous and dominating influence. 
* When he sauatered by Paul's side in the cool dusky 
evenings and noticed how invariably she joined them, he 
began to watch her with special and by no means flattering 
attention. 

Her words were light and gay, her manner charming as 

4 
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that mingling of English seriousness with French art could 
make it, but he noticed her face and words were of little 
account. The look that would flash into those cold blue 
eyes of hers spoke more eloquently than ever she imagined. 
The flush and softening of her face, the constraint of her 
manner, its rapid changes from coquetry to pleading, from 
lightness to appeal, from mirth to gravity, were all studied 
and criticised by the old German. 

Instinctively she felt he was not her friend, that between 
them there was a spirit of antagonism. He appraised her 
with unflattering accuracy, and he let her know that he did 
so. He spoke openly of the wiles and follies and vices of 
women, the rarity of truth and honor and sincerity in their 
characters. He believed that in almost all women the 
greatest passion would be subordinate to self-interest, and he 
did not hesitate to say so. 

Paul felt almost vexed sometimes at his blunt and unflat- 
tering denunciations, but then Paul was far from recognizing 
a danger to himself in the open and avowed friendship of the 
Countess Pharamond. 

MtiUer knew that no passion is so cruel as that passion 
which only wins indifference, and yet can afford to wait with 
slow, untiring patience for its end, or its revenge. He 
recognized in the Countess Pharamond possibilities of which 
she herself was unconscious, but which circumstances would 
ripen into form and shape, as heat moulds iron. Of all classes 
of women there was none that he had so much reason to 
detest as the woman who with hot and cruel passion 
pursues the object of her fancy as the tigress her prey, never 
relenting or ceasing such pursuit till its object is secured. 

To the woman who can wait with patience, it is almost 
always possible to win the race at last. Perhaps it is for- 
tunate for menthat very few possess such patience, especially 
when their feelings are aroused. When they do, he has small 
chance of escape, especially if to that one virtue they also 
add the vice of being perfectly unscrupulous. 

It was not to be wondered at, therefore, if MilUer disliked 
Bessie, being possessed of opinions so unflattering respecting 
her sex and herself. 

In the long excursions they planned and carried out he 
never joined. He was not by disposition or nature fitted for 
society, and he bluntly said so. 
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He loved best the solitude of the woods and river, to lie 
idly in the soft grass of the meadows, or chat to the ferrymen 
and bargemen of their lives and duties. The idle gossip and 
frothy babble of the men and women who sauntered under the 
trees or passed in their chairs to the Trinkhalle seemed fool- 
ish and senseless to him. He was a little angry sometimes 
that Paul had suffered himself to be drawn into it, but he 
could not help acknowledging it would have been impos- 
sible to quite avoid it. 

Society is a quicksand in which if you place one foot you 
may find yourself drawn bodily down ere you are aware of 
your danger, or awake to the fact that one vigorous struggle 
might have freed you. 

So Miiller watched and observed and said very little. 

Paul was no longer his pupil and associate. He was a 
man with the world at his feet and to that world he owed 
certain obligations. Suffering and poverty and sorrow had 
been his early teachers. It remained to be seen what lessons 
he would learn from the perils of prosperity, the flattery of 
a world he might influence or coerce, the homage paid no 
longer to an obscure singer who wooed fame, but to the 
personality of a man who had won fortune, and with it the 
birthright and burden of honor and responsibility. 

" What will he make of his life ? " thought Miiller sadly. 
" Little enough, I often fear. How that one other life would 
have altered and affected his now ! . . . Her influence and 
companionship, her mind and gifts, her love and devotion. 
Truly Fate is hard . . . my old heart grows bitter sometimes 
as I look at that changed face — my poor Paul." 



CHAPTER IX. 

' A DEFINITION OF LOVE. 

" Who can define love ? " asked H^lbne de Valette, looking 
round at the gay and brilliant circle of her companions, 
lounging and sitting about on every variety of rugs and 
cushions and folding-chairs, on the banks of the lovely blue 
Attersetf. 
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They had come there, with horses and carriages and at- 
tendants, and lunched at the little inn, and floated over the 
bright sapphire lake in the picturesque boats, and now, in the 
pleasant, dreamy warmth of the afternoon, they were resting 
and smoking and chatting away the time till sunset. 

The scene was wonderfully beautiful. There is no more 
lovely lake in Europe than the Attersee of Austria, with its 
wonderful hue of sapphire, that sweeps away to the far-off 
Schaffberg range, solitary and undisturbed save by the trail 
of some passing steamer, and higher yet, and towering 
proudly to the blue, serene sky, are the Hochlaken and 
Hoellen range, where the golden eagle has its eyrie, and the 
gray line of the glaciers shines with cold and constant light. 

Perhaps the softness and beauty around had lent a touch 
of poetry or sentiment to the gay groups scattered on the 
banks. At all events, there was less laughter and badinage 
in the conversation ; and when H^lene de Valette took the 
scented cigarette from between her white teeth and pro- 
pounded that question, " Who can define love 1 " a soft and 
sentimental gravity settled upon the features of her auditors, 
and they each in turn took up the challenge of her inquiry. 

" It is life's master passion," said a young Austrian officer, 
looking with eyes of adoration at a beautiful brunette, to 
whom he had been devoted for the space of two weeks. 
" Till one loves one does not know what life really means." 

" That is scarcely a definition," said the Duchesse. " You 
are speaking of the effect of love, not of what it is." 

A chorus of voices broke forth. 

"It is an attraction that becomes mutual because of 
mutual affinity." 

" It is the devotion of the heart to a recognized object of 
worship." 

" It is an ideal we all own, a reality we all deplore. A 
* will-o'-the-wisp ' that leads us on into quagmires and pitfalls. 
A shadow to which fancy gives substance, but which cannot 
stand the test of time or trial." 

" It is attraction." 

" It is illusion." 

" It is the one feeling that can make or mar life." 

" It is an irrational and utterly unreasonable and unsatis- 
factory feeling. We are not happy till we know it : once 
knowing it, we are always unhappy." 
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" My dear people," said the Duchesse, laughing, as she 
tried to stop the chorus, " you are talking very great non- 
sense. Love is very much what we choose to make it. The 
question of unhappiness need not enter into it at all. Love is 
evidently a law of nature, and should be accepted and treated 
as such, however we are all inclined to deify and exalt it 
above most other laws. We expect too much, and then rail 
at the inability which fails to comply vdth our expectations. 
Disappointment ensues — ^then anger — then disgust. That is 
what you call being unhappy for sake of Love. I call it 
making oneself unhappy for sake of misunderstanding the 
very meaning of the word. Lord Amersley, you have not 
given an opinion yet. I should like to hear what you think." 

Paul's face grew very white at the unexpected challenge. 
His eyes turned to the blue waters and the dark range of the 
mountains. 

" What one thinks of love, Madame, is scarcely an answer 
to your challenge to define it." 

" Never mind the definition," answered the Duchesse. 
" Your nation, as a rule, take love very solemnly and coldly. 
It is an episode of life, not the pivot and mainspring of its 
future." 

" The natures that seem cold are not always so," said Paul. 
" But no coldness can avert Fate, and Love is Fate." 

" You really think so ? " asked the Countess Pharamond 
quickly. " That is my belief too." 

She had not spoken before, but now her face grew eager 
and absorbed. He was not looking at her, or indeed at any 
of the women scattered about. His thoughts were far back 
in the past — the past that held all that meant life for him, in 
whose light of memory all other things looked dark and dim 
and colourless. 

" Yes," he said gravely. " I believe it. The one master 
passion that can mar or make our lives is certainly no mere 
blind result of chance. Its destiny has a more mysterious 
Past, a wider Future than mortal eyes may read ; the sense 
that another life is necessary to our own — the recognition in 
that other life of something which attracts and holds us, but 
to which all the rest of the world may be blind and deaf. 
That is what love means when it possesses the heart. It 
may not be beauty, or goodness, or wit, or genius, or virtue, 
or purity, or any one definable cause that first weaves the 
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spell of attraction ; but the spell is there for all that, to blind 
our sense, to bind our reason, to rule our life for weal or woe." 

He ceased speaking. Various expressions of mockery, 
incredulity, amusement, gravity, doubt, were on the faces of 
the gay groups around him. 

" You really believe in a love that rules life, forever ? *' 
asked the pretty brunette, who was in that most agreeable 
stage of love — the being adored without adoring. 

" Most certainly I do. There may be many imita- 
tions of the master passion, there is but one real love in every 
mortal life." 

" Not for men," interposed H^lfene de Valette. " I do 
not believe in a man being constant all his life to one love, 
one woman, unless, of course he never obtains her ; then she 
becomes idealised, spiritualised, exalted, what you will. She 
is the only one of her sex whom he has not known in that 
fatal intimacy which is love's inevitable disillusion. Forever 
round her brow floats the halo of divinity, she fills his dreams 
because she has never realised them or disappointed them. 
He thinks of her as he thinks of no other woman because he 
does not know her as he knows the others. If fate or death 
come between, he worships her with the sentiment of the soul, 
not the grosser memories of the mind. But believe me, I have 
seen a great deal of life and of men and women, and I am con- 
vinced that no love yet was ever attained, without satiety 
and ennui as its inevitable result. Love dies of its own gain, 
wearies of its own conquest. The Greeks did well to give 
him wings ; it is the folly of later civilisation that would load 
him with chains instead." 

" I bow to Madame de Valette's superior knowledge of the 
world — ^but all the same, I do not agree with it," said Paul. 

" Surely there is no general rule for love, its fidelity or 
falseness," said the young Austrian. 

" Natures differ as much as external appearances. There 
can be no hard and fast line for any feeling or emotion. 
One nature will suffer, another will scoff ; one will 
remember, another will forget. The sport of one life may 
mean the death of another. Two great and equally matched 
natures very rarely meet, and, in love, it is always the weak- 
est that suffers. I speak without regard to sex. A man 
is not always what nature meant him to be, nor a woman 
either," 
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" Life is a game of cross-purposes," said the Countess 
Pharamond. " It seems as if the right lives never meet at the 
right time. Consequently when they do meet, and a natural 
affinity displays itself, they become the wrong lives. That 
is what Lord Amersley calls Fate." 

** Love should only have a beginning," said the Duchesse 
de Valette with a little ironical smile. " We are all charm- 
ing then. In the middle of a romance we turn aside to yawn, 
at the end we exchange the yawn for a frown — ^the ennui, for 
a quarrel — i^est toutfini! The only pity is we cannot learn 
the art of amicable separation. It would save an infinity of 
trouble, besides the wear and tear of emotions." 

" Scenes are in bad taste, I always avoid them," said the 
pretty brunette, whose husband was an elderly and good- 
humoured baron, attached to the Court at Vienna, and 
very lenient in his treatmeht of his wife's whims, which he 
wisely ignored instead of resenting. 

"We seem to have wandered very far from the point we 
intended to discuss," said the Duchesse de Valette. 

" No one ought to attempt to define love, only to enjoy 
it," said her friend and admirer the Comte de Besangon, in a 
semi-audible whisper. " We know the sun /j, because we en- 
joy its warmth, we know that love is, because we enjoy its 
sensations. Scientists would explain the one and confuse 
us by a fearful jumble of words that make such explanation 
at once terrifying and ambiguous. Philosophers would 
analyse love, and rob it of its romance, its subtlety, its vague 
and beautiful poesy. Let us be content to bask in the warmth 
of the sun, in the light of love's flame ; night will extinguish 
the one, death will annihilate the other. We have life to 
enjoy both, why not enjoy them ? " 

" Do you really think," asked the Countess Pharamond, 
** that death annihilates all memory of love ? " 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders. " But certainly, 
madame, why should it outlive any other emotion ? It gives 
us so much trouble in this life that I prefer to think it ter- 
minates with it." 

" You seem only looking at the emotional side of the ques- 
tion," said Paul gravely. "What about the spiritual? I 
thought we had agreed that the attraction or affinity between 
two natures is a subtle recognition on the part of each of 
something quite removed from external charm. That may 
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allure the senses, it cannot enchain the heart. The 
higher and more spiritual essence has nothing to do with the 
physical nature, therefore it is only logical to suppose it can- 
not perish with that physical nature." . 

" Logic and love. Ah, my friend, you go too deep," laughed 
H^lbne de Valette. " There, you see, again comes in the 
solid good sense of your nation. It is only the Southern 
temperament that understands love, its passion, its folly, its 
abandonment, its despair." 

" And forgets as easily as it loves," said Paul. 

" Well, what would you ? It is surely better to forget than 
to hug a lifeless corpse in one's arms for the rest of one's life. 
To make oneself unhappy because one remembers what * has 
been ' instead of injoying what «*." 

" You have the philosophy of your age and time, madame," 
said Paul. " I bow to its wisdoni though I cannot admire 
its selfishness. I, for my part, would prefer the unhappiness 
that memory brings to the light and fleeting passions that 
own no fidelity, and exact no faith.'' 

" Ah I You have a romance in your life," said the 
Duchesse quietly, " I always thought so ! Are there men 
really capable of being true to the romance of a memory ? 
Surely that went out with muslin frocks and short waists, and 
Wordsworth, and Miss Austin's novels." 

There was a general laugh. But Paul's face looked stem 
and cold as the Countess Pharamond had never seen it 

He felt angered at being drawn into this discussion, and 
at his own inability to treat it as lightly as the others had 
done. What could those idle foolish chatterers — living only 
for the world and its excitements and rivalries — know of any 
deep or sacred feeling? What was love to them but a name 
that dignified every sensual desire, every fleeting fancy, every 
amorous impulse that beauty or inaccessibility — or Xh^ prestige 
of Fashion awakened ? 

Disgust and anger awoke in his heart. He rose somewhat 
abruptly and sauntered away to the water's edge, watched 
regretfully by some eyes — amusedly by others. 

" Is it not true, our saying ? " observed H^lbne de Valette. 
" Do not Englishmen take their pleasures sadly — even love 1 
Our friend makes himself unhappy in order to prove he 
has been happy or is about to be," she added as an after- 
thought, as she glanced at the Countess Pharamond. 
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Bessie felt herself color slightly. No one knew better than 
herself how little she had won from that grave and courteous 
but most chilling friendship which yet meant for her more 
than" the praise and admiration of all other men. 

" He talks great nonsense," said the young Austrian. 
* Surely a living love is better than a dead memory. Is 
there a story in his past ? " he asked, turning to the Countess 
Pharamond. 

" He was married, and his wife died a year afterwards," 
she answered coldly. 

" She should be a happy woman," said H^l^ne de Valette 
maliciously. " That is to say if she knows anything at all 
about his fidelity. Most men are Hot over-faithful to living 
wives, let alone to the memory of dead ones. The story of 
the * Faithful Soul ' is the story of most divided lovers. -Prob- 
ably, however, had she lived he would have been tired of 
her long ere this. Did you know her ? " she asked sharply of 
the Countess. 

" Yes, I knew her. She was one of my earliest friends," 
said Bessie. " The first time I saw her she had on a dirty 
torn holland frock, and her hair was flying like a mane down 
her back. Afterwards she developed into a genius. She 
was never* pretty, and had the oddest and most abrupt 
manners." 

The Duchesse laughed. *' She had the art of making her- 
self renumbered, at all events," she said. "Most of us fail 
signally in doing that. We cannot even keep our lovers 
faithful for very long — if we love them." 

A general storm of denial and reproach answered those 
daring words, and under cover of it the group broke up and 
dispersed. Bessie found herself near Paul, who was still 
standing by the lake. 

" Did you really mean all you said ? " she asked him. 
" Are you so faithful to a dead past t " 

That cold, stern look she had grown to dread came into his 
face. 

" Yes," he said. " I should be very ungrateful to Fate for 
the gift it gave me, did I not still revere and cherish its 
memory." 

" Your constancy is very praiseworthy," she said, with 
some sarcasm and irritation in her voice. 

'* I do not think so," he answered. " It is a voluntary 
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tribute to a nature that demanded the highest and most exalted 
worship." 

*' Sheba must have altered very much," she said ironically. 
" I scarcely think her home circle would have agreed with 
your estimate of her character." 

" They did not understand it," said Paul coldly. " She 
was never appreciated. One could not wonder at that. I 
had the pleasure of seeing and speaking to Mrs. Levison once. 
It was a pleasure I never desired to repeat : as for her 
husband " 

" Well, he was rather trying," said Bessie, " and Dolly, 
that awful little Dolly, I often wonder what sort of woman 
she will turn out As a child she was simply atrocious." 

" Is it not time to return to Ischl," said Paul somewhat 
abruptly. " There seems to be a movement in the direction 
of the carriages." 

He hated to discuss Sheba with the Countess Pharamond. 
It angered him, and he knew very well how little real love 
there had been between them. 

" I suppose it is," said Bessie somewhat reluctantly. 
" Well, this place was certainly worth coming to see. It is 
lovely." 

" It will soon be spoilt," said Paul, as he moved away by 
her side. " How is it civilisation always jars with Nature ? 
Solitude loses all charm with the tramp of the excursionist 
and the trail of smoke and steam. Rush and hurry and 
turmoil where all has been peace and beauty — that is what 
we bring with us and call improvement." 

" You are growing cynical," said the Countess, unfurling 
her dainty parasol with a due regard for her complexion ; 
" it is a pity you are not happy. You have everything to 
make you so." 

" Perhaps," he said, " that is the very reason." 
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CHAPTER X. 



•• THE BETTEB PABT OP VAI.OB." 



" How soon can we leave this place ? " asked Paul of 
MUller that evening after his return from the Attersee. 

" How soon ? To-morrow, next week, when you wish/' 
answered the old German. " Are you tired of it? " he con- 
tinued, watching keenly the stem, averted face which was 
turned to the window. 

" I am not tired of the place, it is lovely," said Paul. 
" But these people irritate and annoy me. I do not wish for 
their society, and yet it seems impossible to escape from 
it." 

" Is the world spoiling him ? " reflected MUller, " or is he 
only suffering from that natural and irrevocable law which 
governs human life — satiety ? I suppose he has everything 
he can desire. The world would say so. But the world 
only give us what we take to it. I think he takes very 
little." 

" My dear Paul," he said aloud, " I am not surprised that 
you are tired of your gay friends. To me they seem unutter- 
ably foolish, and their life as tiresome as it is useless. I wish 
you had to work for your living again. You would certainly 
be more contented. After all, if life gives us that gift we 
ought to be thankful. Do you never mean to sing again ? " 
he added abruptly. 

Paul shook his head. " Not for the world," he said. 
" Why should I .>* I do not desire its praise, I do not seek 
fame. If I sing now it is only to please the boy — or my- 
self." 

" Has not Madame Pharamond ever asked you ? " 

" Often," he said indifferently^ " but I have always re- 
fused." 

" Do you like her ? Truthfully and honestly, Paul, do you 
like that woman ? " asked Mliller abruptly. 

" I cannot say I do," Paul answered. ** I have never 
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thought much about her, but I certainly should say she is a 
little more sincere and less empty-headed than the others of 
her set. For the rest, she is no more to me than they 
are." 

" Did you ever think that — ^you — might be something more 
to her ? " asked Mtiller with significance. 

Paul turned from the window and looked at the old man 
with unfeigned amazement. 

" Never, on my honour," he exclaimed emphatically. 
" What makes you say such a thing, Mtiller ? " 

The old man shrugged his shoulders and rose to fill his 
pipe. " Observation, I suppose : you must be very blind 
not to have discovered it yourself." 

The blood rushed dark and swift to Paul's white face. 

" You should not say such a thing even if you think it, my 
friend," he said very coldly. " But in this case I am sure 
you are mistaken." 

'* Ah, Paul, you are not of your time," said the old German 
gravely, " you are too chivalrous and too trusting. The 
women of the world do not appreciate the one, they certainly 
do not deserve the other. You have been fortunate in find- 
ing one woman, Paul, on whom a man's strength might 
safely lean, in whose love and fidelity he might safely trust. 
They are rare enough, God knows. But that is not the 
point we are discussing. Can you not recognize that be- 
cause you are blind to women's attractions, they are not 
equally so to yours ? You are a man on whom their eyes 
would rest only too willingly, while yours do not even see 
them. I am dispassionate ; I look on at the game as it is 
played. I have watched Madame Pharamond ; I mistrust 
her, and I give you one warning : beware of that woman. She 
will be a merciless foe to one who offends her." 

" I am not likely to offend her," said Paul coldly. " She is 
no more to me than any other acquaintance I have made." 

" I hardly fancy she thinks so. Are you aware how much 
you have been together, how constantly she has singled you 
out for special marks of attention ? " 

" Phooh 1 " said Paul contemptuously. . " She is only a friv- 
olous mondaine like all the rest of her set. However, she 
will not see much more of me. Let us leave here and go to 
some quieter place. Is it never possible to get away from 
the world ? " he added wearily. 
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" Possible — but not easy," said Mtlller. 

Paul still stood by the window, looking out at the scene 
that had now grown so familiar, yet lost none of its beauty 
because of that familiarity. His mind was in that dual state 
which at once recognizes and rejects a fact. A thousand 
hints and incidents flashed back to his memory and forced 
him to credit the truth of MUller's warning. His instinct told 
him what the innate chivalry of his nature sought to deny — 
and he felt digusted and incredulous all in one. 

'* Well, let us leave here to-morrow," he said suddenly. 
" We need make no formal adieux. A note of farewell to 
the Duchesse, that will be sufficient — and we will go away 
somewhere into the heart of forests or valleys. The quieter 
and more remote the better." 

" We might go to the Oetzthal," said Mliller. 

" It is a long journey, but we can rest for a few days at 
Innsbruck. I was there once many years ago. It was 
quiet enough then, but I suppose the Oberinnthal railway will 
have made a difference." 

*' Let us go there," said Paul quickly. •* We need not 
travel too hastily ; but I shall be glad to leave Ischl behind ; 
that I frankly confess." 

" Then we will leave it to-morrow," said the old German 
readily. 

He was thinking that it might not be very brave to run 
away from a woman, but that in this case it was the wisest 
and safest course to pursue. He had a horror of " entan- 
glements," and he saw that the Countess Pharamond was 
quite foolish enough and blind enough to compromise herself 
as well as Paul — if that one little deviPs trick of " opportunity" 
were played in the game of Chance. 

.Meanwhile Paul crossed over to the writing-table, and 
there penned a few brief lines to Madame de Valette, saying 
that he and his friend had been suddenly called away from 
Ischl, and desiring his kind remembrances and adieux to all her 
party. He made no special mention of the Countess Phara- 
mond — nor did the letter convey any regret for his abrupt 
departure. 

It was brought to the Duchesse as they were at their mid- 
day breakfast next morning. She read it with some surprise 
and a little annoyance. 

" Have they quarrelled ? " she thought, and glanced across 
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at her companion, who had been remarkably grave and silent 
during the meal. 

" How disappointing ! " she said aloud, and tossed the note 
across the table. " And so sudden too. Did he give you any 
hint of a change of plans yesterday } " 

Bessie read the brief cold lines, and flushed to her very 
brow. Hdlbne de Valette, who was studying her closely, 
drew her own conclusions. 

" Was it a quarrel ? Is she un peu prude after all ? " she 
thought as the painful colour died away, leaving Bessie's face 
cold and pale and indignant. 

" It is rather sudden," she said, folding up the letter and 
handing it back to the Duchesse. " I suppose it is on account 
of that old German professor. He was always grumbling 
that the place did not suit him. I wonder where they have 
gone," she added suddenly. 

Madame de Valette smiled significantly. " Oh, ma chhre 
that is of no account since they are gone. After all, perhaps 
it is as well. Your husband will be here in two days' time. 
He might not approve the devotion of the handsome English- 
man." 

** How do you know Pharamond is coming so soon ? " asked 
Bessie quickly. " He has not written to me." 

" I had a note from him yesterday," said the Duchesse 
coolly. " Surejy he must have written to you also. He said 
he was doing so." 

Bessie bit her lip to keep back the answer that longed for 
utterance. Indifferent as she was to her husband, she did 
not approve of so flagrant a piece of discourtesy as this. 
She rose from the table and went out into the balcony. A 
sense of pain and disappointment was at her heart, and her 
eyes grew dim as they looked out at the dark woods and bright 
blue water. 

She had deceived herself after all. Paul was utterly cold 
and utterly indifferent. It meant nothing to him to leave her, 
and he had not even used the common courtesy of friendship 
in addressing his farewell to herself instead of to the 
Duchesse. That fact hurt her more than everything else. 
Had she really no hold on his memory — no place in his in- 
terest } Was he glad to go from here knowing that she re- 
mained behind ? Would he not even miss her as the days 
went by ? How dark and lonely they would seem to her. 
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How little she cared for any one here, or the distractions and 
amusements forced upon her acceptance now that one face 
would be always absent. 

The thought of her husband's speedy return filled her with 
a horror and disgust very different from her usual passive ac- 
ceptance of marital obligations. She had left him with indif- 
ference, but she would meet him with something very near akin 
to repulsion. 

But soon anger usurped the place of any other feeling. 
What would these people think ? What would the malicious 
tongues chatter of her, and of her admirer's sudden desertion ? 
He had wounded her pride more deeply than he could possibly 
have imagined ; but perhaps the very sharpness and unex- 
pectedness of that wound enabled her to hide her shame, and 
gave her strength to face the curious eyes and contemptuous 
pity which is Society's only sympathy in such a case. 

She left the balcony and went back to the sitting-room, 
where Madame de Valette was amusing herself by smoking 
cigarettes and reading her numerous letters. 

** What is the programme for to-day ? " she asked indif- 
ferently. 

Madame de Valette looked up with her keen, malicious 
eyes. " She bears it very well," she thought, " but all the 
same, she cannot deceive me." 

" There is nothing very special, I believe," she said aloud, 
" unless we go to Aussee, and see the Spital-kirche, But 
you do not care for churches ? " 

The Countess Pharamond laughed. " My dear Hdbne, " 
she said, " I have yet to learn that any of us do care for the places 
we go to see. They are merely an excuse for riding, or driving, 
or lunching somewhere. As for churches, one is very like 
another, and as I never understand the guides, and they will 
insist upon one seeing all sorts of things one never wants to 
see, it is no wonder that I get bored." 

" I am afraid you will miss your cavalier," said the Duchesse 
with a little odd smile. " Though you will have no difficulty 
in supplying his place." 

" Of that I am quite sure," said Bessie, with well acted 
indifference, as she left the room to make her toilette for the 
Kursaal. 

" What has happened between them," mused H^lbne de 
Valette leaning back in her chair, with the scented cigarette 
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between her teeth. " Did he grow tired or is he only— cau- 
tious. I hoped he would be here when Pharamond arrived : 
it would have been amusing, he is so very sure of her." 

She did not go to the Kursaal that morning ; she sat there 
in the pretty sunny balcony smoking and reflecting. 

Her plans were all disarranged : she had never dreamt that 
Paul would desert them in this abrupt manner, and on the 
morrow Pharamond would be here. " All the same, I will 
give him a hint," she said to herself. " It will be hard if I 
lose my vengeance after all, because one person is stupid, and 
the other blind." 

It was the evening of the second day before Pharamond 
arrived. Two days that had dragged wearily along to his 
wife, even though their hours held a keen fear of that dreaded 
meeting. 

The perpetual clatter and chatter of tongues irritated her, 
yet she could not escape them without remark. This pretty 
green nook among the hills seemed to have grown grey and 
dark and wearisome, yet she knew she was condemned to 
stay on there, for Pharamond had intimated he was going 
through a course of the waters. 

To be buried here, in the heart of the Salz-Kammergut, 
seemed both irksome and unpleasant since it had become an 
obligation ; but it was impossible to change her imprisonment, 
and she must not even complain against it. 

On the evening of that dreaded day she and Madame de 
Valette returned from a drive in the cool evening dusk to 
learn that Count Pharamond had arrived. He came to meet 
them as they left their carriage. 

" My best compliments on your looks, mesdames," he said 
as he greeted them. " Ischl h^s indeed done wonders." 

" I have taken great care of your wife, Pharamond," said 
Madame de Valette, " and I agree with you. She at least 
has renewed youth, health, beauty." 

" If the plate will do as much for me as it has done for you 
both, I shall have reason to congratulate myself," said Phara- 
mond as they all entered their salon in the Kaiserinn. 

He saluted his wife, and kissed the hands oftheDuchesse. 
He seemed in a very good humour, but Bessie thought he 
looked ill, and bloated, and very much aged. Evidently his 
life in Hungary had not been of the kind to renew his youth 
or health. 
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" I am fatigued — it is a long wearisome journey," he said, 
throwing himself into a chair. " Have you ordered dinner 
to be served here ? I do not wish to dine at th^tabied Mte, " 

" Yes, it will be ready in half an hour," said his wife coldly. 
" If you will excuse me, I will go and dress," she added with 
a glance at the clock. He only nodded, and she left the 
room. 

As the door closed, Pharamond rose from his chair and 
approached the Duchesse. " You have grown quite beauti- 
ful, ma chere^^ he said, and he stooped and kissed her with a 
warmth and eagerness that had not distinguished his greeting 
to his wife. 

She laughed, and pushed him aside. " Tais-toi^ my friend, 
you must be discreet," she said, " our chkrie Bessie is not so 
blind as we fancy. Besides, her stay here has opened her 
eyes. She is a great attraction, she has many admirers. 
Are you not jealous 1 " 

" Of many, no. There is no special one, I suppose ? " 

The Duchesse hesitated a moment. " Not now" she said 
slowly and with emphasis. 

Pharamond's brow grew dark, his eyes flashed. " Not — 
now ? Does that mean to say there has been some one ? 
Who was he ? " 

" An Englishman : some one she had known in Australia. 
He was traveling as Mr. Paul Meredith, but his real name is 
Lord Amersley." 

A fierce oath fell from Pharamond's lips. " Amersley, /le 
has been here ! I thought he was in England." 

" Well, my friend, England is not so very far away. Yes, 
he has been here for his health. They were great friends, 
your wife and himself. He is very handsome and very charm- 
ing. We miss him much." 

Pharamond came a step nearer and seized her arm almost 
roughly. " What do you mean ? " he said. " I hate hints." 

She only shrugged her shoulders and laughed. " Oh, my 
friend," she said, " you would marry. Do you suppose you 
are to be the only man without cause to regret it ? " 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PIN-PRICKS. 

Dinner was over. 

Bessie was sitting in the salon writing letters ; Pharamond 
and Madame de Valette were in the balcony looking down at 
the esplanade, and smoking. 

The Count looked gloomy and disturbed. He had watched 
his wife very keenly, and he noted a difference both in her 
looks and manners. She was colder and more composed, 
and less timid of him. She even ventured on sarcasms in- 
stead of accepting them. Her inquiries as to himself and 
his occupations were plainly those of duty, not of wifely in- 
terest, and he felt angered and indignant at the very change 
he had done his best to bring about. 

" She is changed," he said to the Duchesse. 

" Well, what would you ? Like all women, she has learned 
her power. It depends on yourself as to how she will use 
it." 

" She shall only use it as I choose," he muttered savagely. 
" I have told you I do not mean to play the role of the de- 
ceived husband." 

The Duchesse laughed a little maliciously. " What non- 
sense you talk," she said. " Just as if every man has not to 
play the part a woman chooses. Only if she be wise, she 
never lets him know that he is playing it." 

" Are those the principles you have been instilling into my 
wife's mind ? " asked Pharamond coldly. " If so I doubt not 
you found an apt pupil." 

"You are very ill-tempered," said Madame de Valette, 
puffing a cloud of scented tobacco from her pretty lips. 
" And that is unwise, let me tell you. She will only contrast 
you with others, and you will suffer by the comparison. Men 
are so foolish. Before marriage they spoil us with adoration ; 
after it they disgust us by indifference or weary us with ex- 
actions. You disillusion us as rapidly as you once sought \j^ 
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charm. Then you wonder that we resent the change, or 
console ourselves for it." 

" It is as much your fault as ours," said Pharamond. 
" Few wives seem to consider they need exert any charm over 
the men who have married them. We are just as readily dis- 
enchanted as you, though you seem to forget that." 

" One should not expect happiness from marriage, only 
comfort," said H^l^ne de Valette sententiously. 

" Is there such a thing as happiness ? I doubt it," muttered 
Pharamond. 

" It either means very much or very little in a life. The 
wildest dream of imagination, or the simplest content," said 
the Duchesse. " I believe the poor have it, at least so poets 
and moralists tell us ; but it is not a thing one can generalise, 
as no two natures either demand or accept it in the same 
manner. It depends so much on ourselves and our tempera- 
ments. If a nature is analytical, fastidious, critical, exacting, 
capricious, sceptical, it has a poor chance of even a fleeting 
vision of happiness. Humanity is a poor thing : its capabil- 
ities are very limited, whatever may be its desires. The 
most agreeable and exciting pursuits become intolerably 
wearisome if of daily occurrence. If one were as rich as a 
Rothschild one could still only eat one dinner a day. If one 
had a seraglio of loveliness the heart would still only acknowl- 
edge one favourite. Time is the enemy of passion, the avenger 
of enjoyment, the Nemesis of life. The only pleasures we 
ever really enjoy are those we anticipate." 

" Oh, we can realise some and enjoy them very success- 
fully," said Pharamond with a meaning glance. 

" Not love," she answered almost seriously. " Its great 
and only charm is difficulty and uncertainty. Dream, hope, 
suffer, and though you know it not you are far happier than 
if you attain. You meet your love in a moonlit garden. You 
exchange a few words with dread of discovery. You treasure 
the flower from her breast, the glove from her hand. You 
are in a turmoil of doubt as to whether you will meet her 
again. You live years in every hour of expectation. That 
is one side of the picture. Take the other. You win your 
love. You eat, drink, sleep, walk, talk, together for say five 
years ? She finds she is bored. You discover she is no di- 
vinity. Yet you really are the same two people who kissed in 
the moonlit garden. The only change is in the position you 
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now hold to each other. Habit is fatal to love, whatever it 
may be to affection. The rose will not flower beneath a 
storm : llove will not blossom beneath the crushing weight of 
monotony or the commonplace usages of daily association. J 

" 1 suppose you are right," said Pharamond. " Yet there 
are women of whom one might never tire." 

" They are the women you love — not the women who love 
you," said the Duchesse with her little ironical smile. 

" You are one of them," he said, lowering his voice as he 
stooped and kissed her hand. 

She laughed softly, and tossed the end of her cigarette over 
the balcony. " Oh, vion ami, you say so because you have 
not married me. If you had " 

She shrugged her shoulders and turned as if to re-enter the 
salon. " If you had," she went on, glancing back at him 
and laughing at his gloomy and absorbed face, " you would 
be making just such a speech to— some other woman." 

She went in then, and left him to pursue his own train of 
thought in the solitude and the moonlight,' 

" She is right — she is perfectly right," he said to himself. 
** One loves- — one attains — one wearies. Only I never loved 
Bessie. I think sometimes I have never loved any one but 
that cold strange child with her great serious eyes, and her 
statelygrace of manner, who always seemed to hate and shrink 
from me. And to think she is dead now. . . . Dead 1 All 
that youth and beauty and genius lost and buried in the cold 
earth. What is the use of life if such a brief span be all 
that is granted to it ? A flower's birth and death between dawn 
and sunset — and all is over ! And scientists and philosophers 
can tell us no more, and priests with their creeds give no bet- 
ter comfort. We are— we are not. That is all. The phy- 
siology of the senses teaches us to enjoy, if we can; and for 
the rest, as Hdl^ne said, we are bored, and dissatisfied — en- 
vious and discontented — that is the sum total of human 
existence J " 

The serene sky, the radiant moonlight, the softly flowing 
water, had no spell for him — nothing to teach — nothing to re- 
call : the world had given him much, but the world had also 
dulled his senses and blunted his feelings to all that was 
beautiful and simple in life and nature. 

That is the way of the world. If it gives, it takes away 
far more, and in the end the feverish race for pleasure looks 
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but a poor thing, and the prizes at its goal a very inadequate 
reward for spent energies and exhausted efforts. But who 
shall make the runner believe that, while strength and youth 
are his, and the goal but just in view ? 

Pharamond was no longer young — ^his best days were over ; 
he had seen life in every shape and form, and exhausted most 
of its pleasures and excitements. Self-indulgence and vice 
had robbed him of personal attraction, and time had laid a 
somewhat heavy hand upon him. The fact of these disad- 
vantages became disagreeably significant when he thought of 
his wife's youth and beauty, and of the vengeance she might 
yet take. 

Had he been wise after all in giving her to the mentorship 
of H^lbne de Valette — a woman with no more principle than 
a parrot — ^whose caprices had been as notorious as her debts, 
and who had only just been able to keep her head above the 
social waters of Parisian life by dint of her sharp tongue and 
serene audacity. 

It is curious how much society will forgive a person who 
shows no fear of it. To the cringer, or the coward it is always 
merciless — possibly because these are not the virtues of in- 
nocence, as apparently falsehood and audacity have become. 

Pharamond paced slowly up and down the little flower- 
decked balcony, his thoughts ranging from his former life of 
pleasure and extravagance to the sudden coup that had turned 
him into a married man and brought him face to face with 
that old life under totally different auspices. His eyes looked 
gloomy under his shaggy brows. He could not forget the 
hints of Hdlbne de Valette, nor rid himself of the uncomfort- 
able sensation they had left behind. 

He had good cause to hate Paul Meredith, and it annoyed 
him excessively to think that his social position now equalled 
if it did not exceed his own. He almost wished he had not 
gone to Hungary, but had remained here, if only for the sat- 
isfaction of openly outwitting his rival. No doubt it would 
have been stupid and monotonous to play the comedy of le 
mari amoureux, but he would have had the satisfaction of 
torturing his wife and thwarting her plans for a secret or 
open intrigue with Meredith. 

He had no faith in women or in men either, and he knew 
how far even a caprice may lead them on, let its commence- 
ment be ever so innocent. He wondered if there had really 
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been any truth in H^lbne*s remarks. He almost hated her 
for the discomfort they had given him, and yet he knew of 
old how malicious she was, this frivolous, artificial woman, 
with her golden peruque and her endless papillotes^ and her 
sharp speeches and ironical laughter. True daughter of 
Parisian society, as he was a true son, it was yet curious how 
naturally distrustful they were, and how beneath their long 
friendship there lurked a conviction of mutual worthlessness. 

With that sullen resentment which Madame de Valette's 
words had left behind, Pharamond at last sought his wife's 
rooms. He was met on the threshold by her maid. " Madame 
had retired for the night. . . . Madame was indisposed. 
She begged Monsieur to accept her excuses — but she could 
not be disturbed." 

Pharamond listened, and turned on his heel, disgusted and 
annoyed at this rebuif. 

" Dieu ! but she is learning to play her part well," he mut- 
tered. " Is this H^l^ne's teaching, or her lover's ? " 

• •*•••• 

There was no doubt that the Countess Pharamond was 
changed — seriously, strangely, unaccountably. 

She irritated while she baffled all her husband's endeavors 
to fathom the cause or extent of the alteration. She kept 
him at a distance while playing the part of an amiable and 
complaisant wife. She neither rebelled against his tyranny 
nor opposed his wishes, and yet he felt that her very 
obedience was defiance. He could not understand her. 
Cold she had always been, but not with the haughty and su- 
preme indifference that now marked that coldness. He felt 
that she recoiled from him, that his presence wearied and his 
caresses disgusted her, yet her passive submission left noth- 
ing to be desired, save, indeed, the spirit that should have 
animated it, or lifted it for a single moment above the dead 
level of passivity. 

" She grows detestable," he muttered irritably to H^l^ne 
de Valette, as day after day passed on, and the life at Ischl 
began to pall on his jaded tastes. " She is not amusing, or 
grateful, or even ill-tempered — that would be better than 
nothing. It is like living with a wall of ice in front of one ! " 

The Duchesse laughed. " She is — what you have made 
her," she said, maliciously. " Surely, my friend, you, of all 
men, did not expect to keep a wife always tender, and ador- 
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ing. And, really, I do not see you have much cause for com- 
plaint. Her manner is very perfect, her obedience quite 
touching, and if she is cold, as you say, that is a very desir- 
able virtue in a wife. She is the same to everyone." 

" Except, perhaps, the man who lives in her thoughts," 
muttered Pharamond. 

The Duchesse shrugged her still beautiful shoulders. 
" Mais^ mon ami, would you deny a woman even the senti- 
ment of memory?" she said. "That is a little too hard, 
especially when she is not happy." 

** Why shouldn't she be happy ? She has everything to 
make her so." 

" You mean she has 7^7//," said Hd^ne, with that little 
ironical smile which meant so much. " But, perhaps, my 
friend, you are less adorable as a husband than as a lover, 
and women will tire, you know. Your sex cannot monopolize 
that fatal boredom which is the result of constant companion- 
ship. Believe me, we suffer equally." 

" I was a fool to marry," growled Pharamond, his eyes 
watching the graceful figure of his wife, who was sauntering 
under the trees in the morning sunshine attended by an ad- 
miring court. How she had altered ! Was it possible that 
this distinguished-looking Hkgante could be the one and the 
same as that girl with her round, white shoulders, and crkped 
hair, and stiff flounces, whom he had first seen in the Lev- 
isons' drawing-room ? 

It seemed impossible. A vague sense of irritation and 
helplessness awoke in him. What if she were not the malle- 
able being he had supposed, if she chose to shape her own 
life, and live it, too, in her own manner ! 

Brutal and tyrannical as his nature was, he was yet con- 
scious that something in hers could meet and defy it with an 
obstinacy and a chilliness that were extremely difficult to 
combat. Once he had congratulated himself th^t she was not 
like the frivolous, mindless chatterers of his world, but now 
he almost wished she did resemble them. At least he would 
know better how to vanquish or intimidate her. 

" She is really very sensible," continued Madame de 
Valette, as she glanced at the gloomy face by her side. " I 
don't see what you have to complain about. Her flirtations 
will never be compromising, I am sure. That is the best of 
having English blood in one's veins. They can be cool and 
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calculating, over there. It is not the sin but the scandal that 
frightens them. Here we forget the one for sake of the 
other." 

'* There may be some grain of loyalty or honor even at the 
bottom of one's vices," said Pharamond. 

The Duchesse looked at him with undisguised amazement, 
then she laughed aloud. " What miracle is this } " she said. 
" You, to believe in goodness ! " 

" I suppose I am not the only one in the world who does," 
he said, sulkily. " No doubt it exists somewhere — the priests 
tell us so, only it doesn't often come in our way." 

" No," said Madame de Valette with a little contemptuous 
smile as she looked at the groups of idlers and mondaines 
scattered about. " You are right, Maxime. It doesn't 
often come in — our way." 
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BOOK II. 



CHAPTER I. 



SHEBA ORMATROYD LEARNS THE MEANING OF " FAME." 



The murky light of a November day shed its dismal gloom 
over the busy thoroughfares round and about the Strand. 
The street lamps gleamed though the foggy atmosphere in a 
cheerless and spectral fashion as if resenting the early call 
upon their duty. The dome of the great cathedral was 
almost shrouded from sight, and a dark mist drooping over 
the city left only bare outlines and incessant noise to 
reveal its existence. 

A few stragglers, the waifs, and strays df misery, looked 
moodily out from hungry eyes at the passers-by, almost too 
dispirited to ask for alms or offer excuse for doing so by the 
plea of the useless wares they held in their cold and 
trembling hands. 

Huge vehicles lumbered slowly along in the gloom to be 
swallowed up by the obscurity beyond. Hoarse cries and 
shouts gave warning of impending collisions, as the cabs and 
omnibuses made their way Westwards. The day was darken- 
ing moodily into the sullen blackness of night, though it was 
but two hours after noon, and the foot passengers hurried 
along the damp and slippery pavements, only eager to 
conclude whatever business had forced them into so unin- 
viting an atmosphere. 

At the corner of one of the streets abutting on Cheapside 
a woman was standing, and looking at the noisy crowded 
thoroughfare with a perplexed and unfamiliar gaze. She was 
simply dressed in black, her face was pale and somewhat 
anxious looking, her eyes large and dark and strangely 
mournful for so young a face, glanced from side to side as if 
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seeking some direction for which she was too timid to 
inquire. 

The sight of a policeman crossing the roadway at last 
inspired her with confidence. 

" Can you direct me to Sharpens Lane t " she asked. " It 
is near here, I know, but I can't tell which turning to take." 

The blue-coated " Robert " looked at her with that 
indifference born of many sights and scenes in which her sex 
had been prominently distinguished. " Sharpens Lane," he 
repeated. " You're close by it. Cross over and turn to your 
right." 

The girl thanked him and disappeared into the gloom. 

She soon found the street she wanted, and presently, by 
the aid of a friendly lamp-post, also discovered the number 
of the house. 

It was not an inviting-looking house — and certainly it did 
not come up to her expectations, for she looked at the 
address on the card she carried, with grave doubts as to 
whether she had not made a mistake. 

" It must be right. There is the name," she said. 
" * Mixon and Co., Publishers.' . . . But what a wretched 
place ! " 

She put the card in her pocket and slowly ascended the 
dark and dirty staircase. At the first landing she found a 
door with ground glass panels on which the name of the 
firm was engraved. 

She knocked timidly and was told to " Come in," by a 
voice from within. Obeying the invitation, she found her- 
self in a dingy sort of office where three or four young clerks 
were seated at different desks. 

They all raised their heads, and looked at her as she 
approached a sort of counter and addressed the nearest to 
it. 

"Is Mr. Mixon in ? " she asked. 

The young man regarded her with an air of perplexity and 
indecision. 

" Have you an appointment ? " he asked. 

" I wrote saying I would call this afternoon. I have a 
letter of introduction from Waterson and Co., Melbourne. 
Perhaps you will be kind enough to take in my name." 

She handed a slip of paper across the counter. The young 
man still looked doubtful. 
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" I don't think Mr. Mixon's in himself," he said cautiously, 
as befitted one initiated into the sacred mysteries of publish- 
ing and editorship. " But I'll ask." 

He looked at the name, and then at the young woman. 
" Wonder if she's an author ! " he thought. " What a rum 
go. She's not much in the governor's line, I should say." 

He retreated through another door, and the girl remained 
standing there with an uncomfortable consciousness of being 
stared at by three pairs of eyes, and an ever-increasing won- 
derment at the shabby and almost poverty-stricken surround- 
ings of a firm whom she had heard were a commercial 
marvel. 

Presently the clerk returned. "Mr. Mixon's in — will you 
step this way ? " he said. 

She followed him and found herself in a small dingy room 
where shelves of dusty books were piled from floor to ceil- 
ing. Before a desk littered with papers, letters, and MSS. 
of all descriptions was seated a red-faced portly man. 

A tendency to good living betrayed itself in face and 
figure. The florid nose proclaimed a: somewhat devoted disci- 
ple of Bacchus. The blue eyes, keen and humorous though 
they still were, had the bloodshot gleam of habitual intemper- 
ance. It was the wreck of a splendid frame, a handsome 
presence, a keen intellect, that sat at that desk and conducted 
the business of Mixon and Co. — only the wreck — for Patrick 
Mixon had once been renowned as the " handsome Irish- 
man," and commercial fame and fortune had alike been at 
his disposal. Gifted with all an Irishman's wit, humor and 
audacity, he had won success with an ease little short of 
marvelous. He possessed all useful gifts for a successful 
business man, and added to them the additional virtues of a 
heart that was supremely selfish, and a nature both callous 
and egotistic. 

It was no wonder that Pat Mixon succeeded where others 
failed. He talked, persuaded, bullied and cheated his 
authors with the most exquisite good-nature and the most 
sublime effrontery. He ruled them with a rod of iron, and 
bound them down by terms and agreements that just missed 
passing the border-line between legal and illegal swindling. 

People say there is no such thing as the former. Let them 
turn authors and they will soon find out. Only one of the many 
brain plodders whom Mixon and Co. had introduced to the 
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literary world had been really brilliant or distinguished. 
When Pat Mixon found that this special author had all the 
elements of popularity and invention locked in that small 
raven-hued head of hers, he did the wisest thing he could pos- 
sibly have done in the interest of both. He married her. 
Having thus procured the sole right to all her books and her- 
self, he turned his slave into an obedient machine that worked 
unceasingly, if in a somewhat monotonous groove. He 
brought out her books in all sorts of forms and editions. He 
monopolized for her the chief honors of bookstalls and rail- 
way stations. In an age when the vulgarity of advertisement 
is the only pioneer to success, he spared neither ways nor 
means to puff her into celebrity. 

The public who had admired her talent were dazzled by 
her rapid success. Every fresh book was eagerly welcomed, 
and the fame of Mixon and Co., Publishers, was only the 
fame of Pat Mixon's wife. 

It was to this portly and important person that the new and 
unknown author presented herself. She was somewhat 
disconcerted to find that he was not alone. Another clerk was 
seated at a desk in the corner of the dingy room, and the 
room itself communciated with another office also filled with 
clerks, who sat with bowed heads and shoulders over their 
desks, and represented the dignity of the firm by their 
engrossing occupations. 

" Miss Ormatroyd, I believe ? " said the portly Mixon, look- 
ing up at the tall slight figure. " You have a letter for me 
from Waterson of Melbourne. They advised me of it last 
mail." 

The full, sonorous tones of his voice, with its mellow Irish 
accent, seemed to fill the small room as his own importance 
filled it. He always " posed " to his authors. He sat at this 
official desk with his court beyond and around him, and from 
time to time broke off the conversation with his visitor to give 
orders or directions to his staff, thereby confusing or impress- 
ing the one, and amusing the other, to whom " the governor's 
dodges " were a constant source of marvel. In the parlance 
of the said " staff," " You never could tell what the old boy 
would be up to." 

Having directed his present visitor to take a seat, he pro- 
ceeded to read her letter of introduction, breaking off every 
now and then to give directions or ask such questions as, 
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** Jones, is that agreement made out for Titherson ? " or " Smith, 
send Pepperbox his statement and make out check for bal- 
ance," or " Potts, what about the cheap edition of Miss Pratt's 
novel ? Have we got specimen copy from the printers ? " 

These and other remarks relating to " proofs," "copy," 
" plates," and advertisements interlarded his perusal of the 
letter and his remarks to the bearer. 

" I'm a busy man, you see. Miss Ormatroyd . . . um — um 
um — yes, very satisfactory. But then. Colonial reputation 
— um — um — um. Well, now, what can / do for you ? Got 
another novel ready, I suppose ? " 

" Yes," said the girl quietly. " I sent it you three weeks 
ago. I came to inquire whether you had decided about it 
yet t " 

" Three weeks . . . Phooh, me dear girl, we don't get the 
reader's opinion for six or even more. What's the name of 
it, by the way ? " 

" A Dream and its Ending," said the young authoress, 
coloring at the bold glance and free and easy manners of 
the great man. 

" Bad title to begin with, but of course you could change 
that. So much is in a title . . . everything in fact. Why, 
Miss Murderall — the celebrated Miss Murderall you know — 
whose publishers we are, thinks nothing of changing a title 
twenty times to get a good one. Yours would never do . . . 
too mawkish. The public like a good rattling, rousing one. 
However, Jones, look up your ledger : see who's got MSS. of 
* The Ending of Dream,' wasn't that it — no ? ... * A Dream 

and its Ending,' by What name. Miss Ormatroyd ? . . . 

I didn't catch it." 

" My notn de plume is * Heron Raye,' " the girl answered, 
coloring again. The blue eyes, so keen to notice woman's 
attractions, noted how that bright flush lit up the dark sad 
face and lovely eyes, in whose quiet depths there lurked so 
strange a pathos. 

" By Heron Raye," Mr. Mixon repeated in his loud au- A^ 

thoritative manner. " What makes you take a notn deplume ^ " 
he asked the girl. " Real names are so much better. And ♦ 

yours is such a pretty name ; not as pretty though, as the eyes 
of its owner," he added with a wink. 

The red blood flushed to the girl's brow. She felt some- 
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what indignant at the personal familiarity of the great man 
to whom her visit was purely a matter of business. 

Meanwhile the clerk, having rapidly fluttered the leaves of 
his ledger, announced, " A Dream and its Ending, Author — 
Heron Raye — MSS. 3 vol. novel. Being read by Arthur 
Marsh. Sent Oct. 20th." 

" That will do," said the great Mixon. " You see," he 
added, turning to his visitor, " we have not yet received the 
reader's report. We shall communicate with you as soon as 
we get it." 

The girl sighed. " It seems a long time to wait," she said 
disappointedly. 

" Long ! " exclaimed Mr. Mixon. " My dear young lady, 
that remark betrays great inexperience. Long ! why, some 
authors think nothing of waiting for months for our decision 
on their books." 

" There is one more question I wish to ask," said the 
young authoress. " As my first book was so successful, would 
you republish it in a cheaper form for me so as to bring it with- 
in reach of the buying public ? I see you bring out so many 
cheap editions of books." 

The great man looked at her as if she were a natural 
curiosity. Then he leant back in his, chair and gave vent 
to a burst of hearty laughter. 

" Really, Miss Ormatroyd, you are the most innocent au- 
thor IVe ever come across. Bring out a cheap edition of 
one book ! One ! My dear child, wait till youVe written a 
dozen, and then ask me to do that. We never dream of issu- 
ing a cheap edition of an author until we've a good round 
number of his books as our own copyright. And then they 
must have been popular. By popular I mean books that 
every one knows and every one talks about. Now yours has 
never been heard of here at all, and a success in the Colohies 
is not a success in England by any means. Of course if you 
like to try the venture yourself we could give you the benefit 
of our name, and place it with the trade. But you would 
have to stand the expense and run the risk of loss." 

" How much would it cost? " asked the girl timidly. 

" Um — um." He drew a sheet of paper towards him and" 
began to make some calculations. " Say 5,000 copies : a 
smaller edition at two shillings wouldn't pay at all . . . um — 
paper, printing, 'binding, advertising, use of name . . . um. 
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well, it would run you into about ;^2oo, perhaps more." 

" Two hundred pounds ! " exclaimed the girl. " Oh, I 
couldn't possibly afford that." 

" I suppose not," said the great man, his experience of 
authors not being that of a class of beings who could afford 
what he grandiloquently described as " cost of production." 
" That is why you authors amuse me so," he went on in 
a loud, strident voice, for the benefit of his satellites. " You 
come to us^ to a firm of publishers, and expect we will lay 
out large sums of money on you at our own risk. We have 
nothing to do but put our hands in our pockets and float you 
in the book market as a speculation of which we are to bear 
the loss and you expect all the profits ! As a class you have 
afforded me unbounded amusement. You are so thoroughly 
unpractical, and have such an exalted opinion of the value of 
your own wares." 

The hot hurt flush on the girFs face burned deeper and 
deeper as she listened to these frank and agreeable truths. 

" I — I have no exalted opinion of the merits of my work," 
she said quietly. " But the publishers in Melbourne assured 
me it was a genuine success, for a first effort. And they 
suggested that in a cheaper form it would do well in Eng- 
land." 

" Oh, rubbish and nonsense," was the courteous rejoinder. 
" If they had considered it worth reissuing in cheap form 
they would have done it themselves. Have you retained the 
copyright ? " he asked suddenly. 

" Of course, otherwise I could not have made such a prop- 
osition." 

" Um ... of course, of course, I know that. Well, you 
can only wait and see how your next venture turns out. If 
it should be a success I might be inclined to make you an 
offer for cppyright of both books. I would then hold them 
over, and bring them out later on in a popular edition, when 
there was sufficient to pay the expense : one alone is quite 
useless. I never introduce an author to the buying public 
who hasn't at least six works to dispose of." 

" And if the reader's opinion of the new novel is favor- 
able," said the girl, " what terms would you be likely to offer 
for that ? " 

" If the report was very favorable," said the' great man 
thoughtfully, " we might be inclined to produce it at our own 
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risk and cost, allowing you a half share of the profits when 
we had deducted the said costs. Mind, I only say might. 
It is quite exceptional for our firm to produce a book by an 
unknown author, unless they pay down a sum sufficient to cover 
the risk. By the way, why have you changed the name you 
first wrote under ? By doing so you lose the advantage of 
whatever success you made." 

" I know," said the girl faintly. " But I — I have a special 
reason for doing so. I want to face the English public on 
my own merits." 

The great Mixon laughed contemptuously. " That's an- 
other dream you poor devils of authors like to indulge in. I 
can assure you the waking is not always pleasant. You 
seem a very inexperienced and rather foolish young lady, 
Miss Ormatroyd ; now don't be above taking a bit of advice. 
There's not many people in my position would give it ; as a 
rule, we let authors buy their experience at our profit. You 
see I'm very frank with you, but I'd like to stand your friend. 
I'm always sorry for a young pretty girl who rushes head- 
long into literature with no more ability or knowledge of the 
matter than a child in the nursery. The market is flooded 
to repletion with women writers. Every school-miss thinks 
she can evolve a three volume novel out of her bread and 
butter imagination and sublime inexperience. Now you're 
very young, I can see, and I wouldn't give much for your 
knowledge of the world or of life. The fact of your being a 
Colonial might lend something of novelty to your writing or 
your scenic background, but a book wants more than that. 
It wants character, strength, realism, force. You can't put 
these things into it when you yourself don't know what they 
mean. That's why men have the best of it. They at least 
know what they're writing about— women only imagine or 
copy. Now no doubt you think your book very fine, and 
perhaps you've read bits of it to friends and they agree with 
you ; but publishers and critics are very hard to please. The 
former look to their pockets, the latter to your faults .... 
Merit they nQver allow. A publisher can't afford to help an 
author at a loss to himself. His whole business would fall 
to the ground. Do you suppose I could have attained my 
present position if I hadn't been very careful that my profits 
were safe. Of course when I have recognized genuine 
talent, as in the case of Miss Murderall, I've done ever3rthing 
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in my power to advance it." (Here Sheba caught sight of 
the head clerk giving a wink to one of his con/rires.) " That 
lady is an example to all authors and a proof of what an en- 
terprising publisher can do. Why, her fame at the present 
moment is simply colossal, the public worship her. No house 
is complete without a book or set of books of hers in its 
hbrary," 

" That is what her advertisements always say," remarked 
Sheba quietly. " But don't you think her writing is a little — 
monotonous ? I mean that in every book the plot turns on 
the same incident — Suicide. Every book has a suicide in it. 
Twenty books, twenty suicides ; and you can tell so easily 
how the plot will end." 

The chief clerk at this juncture became almost apopletic 
in his attempts to stifle his laughter. It was quite evident 
that this frank young critic had not the least suspicion that 
her remarks were addressed to the lawful lord and master of 
the lady in question. 

" You know nothing about the secrets of popularity, that's 
quite certain," he said brusquely. "You'll have to learn 
that also in time ; and really, young lady, it's rather a bold 
proceeding for an author of no standing at all, to attempt to 
criticise one whose fame is a household word. Miss Mur- 
derall has fought her way nobly to the front rank of novelists, 
and success has crowned her efforts. You should try to 
follow her example, not find fault with her mode of work," 

" I did not find fault. I only gave it as my opinion that 
the same incident applied in so many cases lacked any great 
originality of invention. I should hate to write two books 
alike — leave alone twenty." 

" Then I'm afraid you'll never be a success," said the 
great man. " If once the British public like a thing they 
can't have too much of it. Do you suppose Sims Reeves 
could have gone on singing ' My pretty Jane' and ' Tom 
Bowling ' for nearly thirty years if it hadn't been for that 
national — peculiarity ? " 

The girl smiled. "Well," she said, "if my new novel 
should be a success, I promise I'll try and keep on re- 
peating it. It certainly would save a great deal of trouble." 

She rose then, thinking the interview had lasted long 
enough, though it had resulted in nothing definite. " How 
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long do you think I shall have to wait before — before I hear 
the reader's report ? " she asked somewhat anxiously. 

" Oh, in another two or three weeks," said Mr. Mixon. 
" You had better give me a call here about that time. I hope 
1*11 have some good news for you. But you must place your- 
self in my hands and abide by my advice." 

" I would gladly do that," said the girl humbly ; " but I 
must keep my independence as far as my title and my nom de 
plume are concerned. I have a very special reason for wish- 
ing this book to be in no way associated with the other." 

" Oh, we'll see about that later on. Time enough for it, 
Miss Ormatroyd — time enough. Well, good-afternoon. I 
hope you won't get lost in the fog. Shall I send for a cab ? " 

" No, thank you," said Sheba, flushing deeply with the 
remembrance of a very scantily filled purse that would only 
run to " 'bus fares." And with a hurried bow she left the 
office and descended the dingy staircase once more. 



CHAPTER II. 



IN " NEW JERUSALEM." 



Fog and darkness still reigned supreme as Sheba Ormatroyd 
took her way through the narrow lane into the lamplit 
thoroughfare beyond, in search of an omnibus that would 
bear her to the unfashionable region of Maida Vale. 

She had lived there for nearly a year. 

A grea;tdeal had happened since that tragic episode of her 
life, which had brought her back to her mother's side, and 
opened afresh that existence of martyrdom which was insep- 
arable from such an event. 

Whether it was her care and nursing, or whether the doctor 
had been mistaken, certain it is that Mrs. Levison began to 
recover from her mysterious complaint, though still keeping 
to the rtfle of a chronic invalid. 

About a year after Sheba's return home Mr. Levison sud- 
denly died. The shock to his wife might have been a very 
severe one, had it not been mercifully tempered by the dis- 
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covery of a piece of injustice which dried the widow's tears 
by force of indignation. For David Levison was not nearly 
so wealthy a man as had been supposed, and had considerably 
lessened that wealth by a series of unfortunate speculations. 
Added to this, he left the bulk of his money to his daughter 
Dolly, with simply an annuity of ;£'3oo a year to his wife, 
and a request that the child should be taken to England and 
placed under the charge of some relatives there to be edu- 
cated. 

This want of confidence in his wife naturally wounded her 
pride as well as her affection. The result was a lengthy 
correspondence with these relatives which ended in a sugges- 
tion on their part that she should bring the child to England 
and stay with her under their roof till some definite arrange- 
ment could be made. 

The announcement of a visit to England struck Sheba 
with a sort of terror. She feared above all things a meeting 
with Paul. It had always seemed to her that the world was 
scarcely wide enough to keep them apart, and now the dis- 
tance was narrowing day by day. 

It was vain, however, to try and turn Mrs. Levison from 
her determination. That worthy lady had made up her 
mind that henceforth her duty was to stick to Dolly, to make 
herself necessary to her, and thus win a second-hand profit 
from that amiable young creature's advantages. 

She had been shamefully treated, but she would not visit 
that wrong on her innocent step-daughter. She preferred to 
win her heart and make herself necessary to her comfort by 
means of judicious flattery, and that system of " spoiling " 
which is implied by giving a child its own way. 

The rich Jewish relatives were a sister and brother-in-law of 
David Levison. The lady had married a cigar-merchant, 
who had risen step by step to affluence and importance. 
They had only one child, a son, who was creditably follow- 
ing in his father's footsteps ; and as Mrs. Levy had long and 
ardently desired a daughter, she was not at all unwilling to 
receive her youthful niece under her roof. 

Matters being at last arranged, Mrs. Levison and the two 
girls set sail for the old country and arrived there in that 
dreariest of dreary months — November. They proceeded 
from Liverpool to London, and were received at the abode 
of the Matthew Levys with a warmth of welcome and a mag- 
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nificent hospitality that astonished and delighted the widow. 
To Sheba, who had never been able to conquer her prejudice 
against the sons and daughters of the Hebrew race, the new 
friends and the new domicile were as distasteful as they 
well could be. She found herself in the centre of that 
Semitic persuasion which has been — not inaptly — termed 
" The New Jerusalem." 

Almost every house possessed a Jewish tenant. The rivalry 
of riches was the only rivalry they held of any account. The 
women vied with each other in the gorgeousness of apparel- 
ling, and the multitude of jewels, and the ostentatious display 
at their entertainments. The men were content to furnish 
their houses showily, and adorn their spouses with a due regard 
to their own advantage by so doing. 

All good Jewish husbands consider it necessary that their 
wives should be an advertisement of their wealth, and the 
wives quite agree with them. 

Mrs. Levison was supposed to be " looking about " for a 
suitable residence, and merely staying as a visitor with the 
Matthew Levys during this process. She soon discovered 
with the wisdom of unselfishness, that however far ;^3oo a 
year might stretch in the Colonies, its powers were not equally 
elastic in the mother country. She declared it impossible 
to find a house in any decent neighborhood whose rent and 
accommodation were alike suitable to her means. Added to 
this, she, while the search was in progress, was living in a lux- 
urious and well appointed household. The fact of doing so 
made the difficulty of that search far greater, as she was in 
the possession of every comfort, and was treated quite like 
one of the family. 

Dolly did not go to school, but had masters for everything at 
her aunt's residence, and was petted and spoiled considerably 
by the household. Matthew Levy, with that eye to the future 
which is so admirable a possession, saw in the young heiress a 
most suitable match for his only son, and was inclined to look 
sharply after his interests as represented by the charge and 
care of that important little person. 

It was somewhat tiresome that the said son — a short, ill- 
bred and extremely ugly youth — should have allowed his 
affections to stray from so eligible a quarter into the direction 
of Sheba Ormatroyd — the penniless, proud and unpopular 
step-sister. But all the family and friends who were interested 
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in the matter took a hopeful view of young Benjamin's fancy, 
and were certain that it would not last. The inherited com- 
mon-sense of many generations would surely assert itself in 
this branch, and lead him to acknowledge that the value of 
shekels far exceeded the value of mere beauty. 

After a few months' residence among these distasteful sur- 
roundings Sheba Ormatroyd felt the old longing for work and 
independence springing up fresh and strong as of old. She 
longed to be away from these people — to taste the bread of 
liberty — to lead the old free life that had held for her mind and 
senses so deep a charm. Unable to convince her mother that 
she had long outstayed the prescribed limits of her invitation, 
and chafing at the idleness and ostentation around her, as 
she had chafed at the same surroundings in her step-father's 
house, Sheba resolved to set to work on her own account. 
For this purpose she began to write a new book. It was no 
easy task, considering that much of her time had to be spent 
in the service of a fretful invalid. However, she managed to 
do it, though she was obliged to take her mother into her con- 
fidence, so as to excuse her persistent absence at the festiv- 
ities of Maida Vale. Even in their own house she seldom 
appeared, and Mrs. Levison gave out that her daughter was 
a strange, unsocial character, and quite taken up with study 
and literary work for which she had always had a taste. This 
announcement only confirmed the opinion already pronounced 
on the girl by the Levys and their numerous friends. Book- 
writing, as they all knew, was an unprofitable pursuit. No 
one of their race ever wasted their time on it unless there was 
some influence in the background to push their works into 
notice. 

The shrewdness and intellect of the Jew lends itself to more 
profitable ways of making money than that brain labor which 
has so poor a market. To publish books, or advance journal- 
ism, or form companies for the sale of Christmas cards, are 
enterprises not quite unworthy of Semitic talent, but rare in- 
deed are the cases where that talent has displayed itself in 
the arena of literature, pur et simple. 

Even Disraeli had the wisdom to plough in other fields 
besides that one whose fruits have always the merits of 
uncertainty. 

So when Sheba withdrew more and more from the card- 
parties, the lavish dinners, and suppers and dances with which 
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the various stars in the firmament of " New Jerusalem " daz* 
zled the fraternity, people soon forgot her existence, and 
ceased to question her mother about her. 

The Matthew Levys considered her a fool, and disliked her 
cold proud air and that chilling disdain of the ostentation 
and wealth about her which to them signified so much. 

Again, as in her childish days, was Sheba Ormatroyd des- 
tined to be misunderstood and disliked. Again, as in that 
time before love had burst the frozen channels of her nature, 
did that nature withdraw within itself, feed on its own misery, 
and long vainly for sympathy or comprehension. 

The one outlet for her mind, the one relief to all these pent- 
up feelings, was her writing. Dearly as she had loved it be- 
fore, the love amounted almost to a passion now. She would 
have sacrificed wealth, comfort, popularity, indeed almost 
everything in life, for the ability to utilize the one talent — 
the power to give herself up to it, and devote energy and time 
and study to its pursuit. 

But she was hampered and controlled by a thousand things 
whose very triviality made them the more trying. 

It is curious to note how seldom the environments of genius 
are suitable or sympathetic. The artist, the musician, the 
the writer, the actor, scarcely, if ever, find themselves in a con- 
genial atmosphere or with the means and time at their disposal 
which art demands, and has every right to demand. 

Fate seems to derive a malicious satisfaction in placing 
every possible obstacle and impediment in the way of these 
dreamers, as if desirous to prove that the ideal is not a life 
worth struggling for, and that it is best to remain content 
with the commonplace and prosaic views of ordinary folk. 

Heredity and accident have alike warred against this fate, 
and will doubtless war against it for all time ; but the con- 
queror has all the suffering, and the conquest, when attained, 
seems scarcely worth the pain and fatigue of the battle. 

Sheba had only just begun the warfare. Her experience 
of to-day was discouraging, but her conviction of her own 
powers was not yet annihilated even by such opinions as 
those d'elivered by the great Mixon. 

The simplicity and force of her nature were strangely 
blended, and the passion and originality which had made her 
first book so successful had found surer ground to work upon 
in the second 
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It seemed impossible to her that the book should be re- 
fused ; and once published, she felt certain that its story 
would find many hearts to echo its truth and feel its pathos. 

The feeling of power in herself was a feeling quite apart 
from any feminine vanity. 

The nightingale /^^/j the sweetness of its song. The roses 
surely know the secret of their scent. So in the human heart 
there is a hidden song, a subtle scent, of which that heart is 
conscious, and whose power it cannot fail to recognize. 

The pale, weary girl, seated in the dingy omnibus that 
toiled westward, was conscious that she possessed this power 
— that it was at once imperative and uncontrollable. Its 
demands were only to be appeased by a concession. 

She would have opened her heart and devoted her life to 
these demands had circumstances permitted. But she could 
only struggle and hope — and wait. 

More sad and dispirited than she had felt for long, Sheba 
Ormatroyd sat in a corner of the crowded vehicle, looking 
out at the dreary fog, and going over and over again the 
particulars of that interview with the publisher. 

She had hoped so much for this book. She had seen in its 
success a way of supplementing her mother^s income and 
removing her from her present dependent and humiliating 
life. But the Great Authority, whose voice still echoed in 
her ear, had dashed all these hopes to the ground. 

Even if her book was accepted, the remuneration promised 
was very poor. Not even a sum of ready money, and her 
imagination had foolishly wandered into a check of three 
figures at least. She wished she had some one to consult or 
speak to — some one well known in literature who might give 
her advice or help. But she knew no such person, and into 
the charmed circle of the Levys' acquaintances any one who 
was connected with art or literature never intruded. They 
even hired their music as they hired their waiters and supper 
decorations, and treated the performers very little better. 

The melancholy day, and the melancholy journey to Maida 
Vale did not do much to raise the girl's drooping spirits, and 
when she reached the big, imposing house, which to her only 
represented a prison, she both looked and felt intensely 
miserable. 

The mansion was en fete. There was to be a party that 
evening — one of those large card parties supplemented by a 
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magnificent supper, such as Mrs. Matthew Levy delighted in 
giving, and for which her luck at solo whist often repaid her. 
Sheba passed through the hall where the servants were bus- 
tling about amongst pedestals, and statues, and plants, and 
went slowly up the staircase with its crimson carpeting and 
decorated walls. 

Everjrthing in the house was for show, and the whole effect 
was tasteless and comfortless in the extreme. The gilding 
and decoration, the soft carpets, the rich lace curtains, the 
glaring satin of the couches and chairs, the china so lavishly 
displayed on cabinets and mantelpieces, the clocks and 
pictures and statuettes — all spoke the same tale, all seemed 
entreating relief from their cold and decorative nakedness, 
all looked as if " on view " f or a sale, or an exhibition. 

Sheba went past the first landing where open doors re- 
vealed bed and dressing-rooms in regal toilettes of satin and 
lace that were being arranged for the evening, for Mrs. Levy 
had full-dress costumes for her beds and dressing-tables even 
as she had them for her own portly person. Passing up a 
second staircase, the girl entered a good-sized room, more 
simply, though quite as tastelessly, *f urnished as those below. 

A bright fire burned in the grate. The gas was lit, and at 
a small tea-table, drawn close to the fire, sat Mrs. Levison 
and her hostess. Dolly had established herself in a low chair, 
and was engaged in the perusal of a French novel. She had 
carefully removed the flaring and somewhat risquk looking 
cover and informed her step-mother that it was a schoolbook. 

They all looked up as Sheba entered. 

" Where on earth have you been ? How could you have 
stayed out so long in this dreadful fog?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Levison. 

" I had some business to attend to," said Sheba. " I told 
you so this morning, mother." 

" Business," said Mrs. Levy, as she carefully creamed and 
sugared her tea. " Young ladies don^t know anjrthing about 
business. Were you in the City ? I wonder you like to go 
about by yourself." 

" Oh, Sheba always did do funny things," said Dolly, glanc- 
ing up from her book. " She never was like any one else, 
and never will be. Was it about your writing you went ? " 
she added. 

" Yes," said Sheba, flushing slightly. 
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" Will any one buy it ? " asked Mrs. Levison languidly. 
" I can*t hardly believe it possible that you will ever be an au- 
thoress, my dear. I'm sure you haven't the talent for it." 

" Oh, it does not want much talent," said Dolly, shutting 
her novel and contriving to push it under a heap of lesson 
books. She feared Sheba's superior knowledge of the French 
language, and did not want her treasure confiscated until she 
had satisfactorily assured herself that the lovely heroine was 
really in love with her own step-son, as was vaguely conveyed. 
" Any one can write a book who has a little knowledge of 
how to put sentences together, and throw in a dash of spice, 
or realism or impropriety." ^- ^- 

" My dear child," remonstrated her aunt, " you mustn't 
say such things. It's not proper for a young lady." 

" She is so clever," said Mrs. Levison, gazing fondly at the 
little sharp face and bold blue eyes of the young heiress. " I 
should never be surprised at anything she did." 

Dolly gave a little grin of satisfaction as she crossed over 
to the tea-table for some tea. No one thought of offering 
any to Sheba. 

** However clever I was," said Dolly with a glance at the 
tall figure and tired face of her step-sister, " I wouldn't be so 
foolish as you are, Sheba. Giving up all the best part of 
your time to writing books when you might enjoy yourself. 
Who wants novels ? They're always stupid if they're good, 
and girls aren't allowed to read them if they're improper, and 
men never read them at all ! " 

" Don't judge the world at large by the few specimens you 
have met, Dolly," said Sheba. " May I have some tea ? " 
she added going up to the table. 

" Certainly. Do you mind pouring it out for yourself ? " 
said Mrs. Levy languidly. " I'm very fatigued. I've had so 
much to do. It never does to leave everything to servants 
when one gives a party." 

" I can come down to-night, can't I, Aunt Rachel ? " said 
Dolly quickly. " I want to wear my pink dress. I've never 
put it on yet." 

Mrs. Levy looked at the fair flushed face and untidy hair 
of her niece. Dolly Levison never believed in making the 
best of her personal attractions while in the bosom of her 
family, though she would spend hours in decking herself en*, 
for one of these parties. 
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" You may come down to the drawing-room, my dear, for 
an hour or so," she said. " But you are too young to be 
really * out/ " 

The expression on Sheba's face was more scornful than 
any spoken words. 

"Is it worth while spending three hours over dressing your- 
self in order to appear in the drawing-room for one ? " she 
asked. 

Dolly tossed her untidy cloud of hair ; her eyes flashed in- 
dignantly. 

** It is worth while to me," she said pertly. " But then 
J'm not a genius." 

" Is Sheba supposed to be one ? " asked Mrs. Levy, look- 
ing at the girl with cold curiosity. 

" Oh, she thinks she is," said her mother pettishly. " How- 
ever, that remains to be seen. You haven't yet told us, 
Sheba, if your book has been accepted or not ? " 

" I am to hear definitely in a week or two," the girl an- 
swered, coloring a little at the contemptuous stare with which 
Mrs. Levy was regarding her. 

" So you had your journey for nothing ? " 

" No," Sheba answered quietly, " I received some excellent 
advice on the subject of literature, — its market value, its ap- 
preciation, and its utility. Dolly is perfectly right. One 
wonders why books are written or brains given to write them 
when one remembers who reads them." 
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CHAPTER III. 

" FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD." 

Lights were flashing, cabs rattling, link-boys shouting, and 
the inhabitants of Shekelton Terrace were made aware by these 
significant sounds, that Mrs. Matthew Levy was giving one of 
her celebrated entertainments. 

Under the striped awning, a continuous stream of black 
coats and gorgeous dresses passed into the house. Being 
there relieved of wraps and overcoats, the owners of the said 
attire flashed brilliantly forth in startling raiment, and gleam- 
ing jewels. Diamonds sparkled everywhere — on snowy shirt- 
fronts and massive busts, on powdered necks, and bare arms 
and ungloved fingers. They crowned the ebon tresses of 
portly matrons, and glittered among the curls and plaits of 
young wives. They blazed on shoulder-straps an d stomachers, 
and coiled serpent-like round plump wrists ; they did their 
best to cover vast tracts of unclothed flesh, and struggled 
manfully to display themselves wherever apparel was or was 
not. 

It was a brave show, and spoke eloquently of vast fortunes 
amassed by honest labor and patient industry. A show that 
held encouragement to young beginners who still looked 
doubtfully on the prospect of bric-ctrbrac considered as a busi- 
ness — on emporiums for clothing, or the profits of "misfits," 
or the wisdom of supplying the worst article at the highest 
price obtainable from the innocent and unwary. 

A brave show indeed ! A sight that made Mrs. Matthew 
Levy's heart glow with gratified pride, as the glistening silks 
trailed over her drawing-room carpet, and the powdered 
beauties paraded themselves and their adornments under her 
glittering chandeliers. 

Mrs. Levison sat in a corner, with Dolly by her side, and 
looked enviously at this parade of wealth. 

The advance of age had only brought out in a fuller degree 
the worst side of her nature. 

She bitterly resented her own unexpected descent from 
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wealth to poverty. She felt enraged as she looked out on, 
or mingled in, scenes like the present, that her own superidt 
advantages of birth and breeding — not to mention religion — 
were quite unrecognized where money reigned supreme. 

She did not under-estimate the power or value of the god 
of Judaism. How was it possible to do so, when it could 
command such luxury and comfort as she daily witnessed t 
But in her heart she despised its worshippers, even while she 
envied them. 

No one ever took much notice of her at these entertain- 
ments. She was generally regarded as a poor invalid rela- 
tion, whom the Levys in kindness of heart were supporting. 
The fact of her being poor and not " one of us," as Mrs. Levy 
contemptuously observed, was not conducive to popularity. 
She was only there on sufferance — a truth Sheba had long 
recognized, but which her mother obstinately refused to 
acknowledge. She still persisted in dressing herself in a 
style she could ill afford — a style unsuitable also to the ravages 
of illness and time, and appearing in the drawing-rooms on 
all festive occasions like the present. 

Mrs. Matthew Levy was very good-natured, and though 
she did not like her brother's wife, or forgive him for his 
folly in marrying a Christian — and a penniless Christian to 
boot — she did not visit these errors on the offender. An 
extra inmate or two made very little difference to the house- 
hold at No. 5. Shekelton Terrace, and Mrs. Levison must 
learn to like fish and kosher meat and reconcile herself to 
sandwiches in which fragments of the toothsome " porker " 
had no place. She always invited her to be present at her 
parties ; indeed, she loved to display her importance and the 
wealth of her friends to this outsider, and Mrs. Levison 
always accepted the invitations, and hid her jealousy and 
heart-burnings under an appearance of enjoyment she was 
far from feeling. 

But Sheba could not do this. 

She was the same plain-spoken, impetuous, intolerant girl 
whose youth had been so misjudged — whose nature so warped 
— whose love so tragic. Any loss — any suffering to herself, 
was preferable to hypocrisy. She could not smile and flatter 
as her mother did, and then revenge this diplomacy by denun- 
ciations of the very person or persons for whom it had been 
exercised. 
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To Sheba, truth was still everything, and while she 
cherished this delusion, she was never likely to be popular. 
When she could not speak out what she felt, she remained 
silent. This was a proceeding quite as objectionable, and 
drew forth many unflattering comments on her unamiable 
disposition and sullen temper. 

She sat alone to-night, while the sound of revelry from the 
reception-rooms reached her from time to time. 

She was not writing, though the table before her was 
covered with sheets of MS. paper. She felt too weary and 
too dispirited even for working at the trifle on which she had 
been engaged — a short tale for a magazine which had already 
accepted her occasional contributions. 

Nothing is so easily discouraged as Genius, for however 
sure it feels of its own power, it knows that power must wait 
for the recognition of others — that it cannot work independ- 
ently any more than an unfledged bird can reach the sky. 

And Sheba was very humble. 

Praise and encouragement were the very breath of life to 
her efforts. Now she could expect neither one nor other. 

She thought of Franz M tiller's rough and kindly teaching 
— of Paul's pride and praise — of Noel Hill's gentle sympathy. 
Alas ! where were they all now ? Beyond her reach — beyond 
her longing — beyond the cry of her passionate heart. 

The hot tears fell through her clasped fingers on to the 
loose and scattered sheets below — blistering the words she 
had already written — disfiguring the smooth surface which 
was still a blank. 

It is terrible to be alone in that mental loneliness which 
acts and reacts upon itself ; which eats into the heart where 
it reigns, as aquafortis eats into the metal it touches. 

There are natures to which suffering is wholesome, but 
there are others on which it falls as a blight — destroying more 
than it can ever restore. Life had seemed very hard to this 
girl sitting there in her loneliness and unhappiness. She 
had never possessed a home where love and confidence 
abounded. Going back in memory to her sad and most un- 
youthful youth, she saw how much she had missed in what 
to others seemed insignificant. 

I A child whose home atmosphere is one of love, confidence 
and sympathy is only conscious that such things are its 
rights ; but a child who grows up unknowing them, save by 
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seeing others possess them is painfully aware of the dif- 
ference their absence can make. 

Sheba knew in her own heart that she would rather go to 
a stranger for sympathy and advice than to her own mother 
— that to speak to her of what was in her heart or nature 
would only be like speaking an unintelligible language.y 

The barrier of that cold and unloved childhood stood for- 
ever between them, and the bar of her life's great error was 
one she could never remove. Mrs. Levison was not gener- 
ous enough to forget her daughter's sin, or keep silence on 
so acceptable a subject. 

When the girl winced and shivered beneath some hint or 
sarcasm, she felt a glow of satisfaction in the power she 
wielded. When Sheba opposed her wishes, disproved the 
logic of her arguments, or remonstrated with her for some 
act of folly, she found an intense enjoyment in what she 
called " turning the tables," which simply meant bringing up 
all the girl's headstrong and unfilial conduct in the past as 
a ground-work for prophecies of future ill-doing. 

So Sheba had gradually ceased to say anything — and bore 
the burden of her mother's follies and extravagances, and 
her incessant fretful repining against the undeserved mis- 
fortunes of her life, with all the patience she could summon. 

There was less and less hope that they could ever under- 
stand each other. It was not possible for two such antagon- 
istic natures to do so. Sheba saw that she must resign her- 
self to her fate, and learn that for her the name ** mother " 
was not the sweet and sacred thing it had proved to be to 
others. 

It was too late now ever to hope for that. 

The sounds of revelry from below waxed louder as the 
hours went on. There had been a general move to the sup- 
per-room, and the clatter of forks and spoons, the flying of 
champagne corks and the loud bursts of laughter proclaimed 
that the festive occasion was being improved both wisely and 
well. 

Sheba lifted her head and dashed the tears from her eyes 
with an impatient gesture. 

"What is the use of crying?" she said. "Tears won't 
alter one's fate. I've wasted a whole evening in retrospect, 
and done no work. That is very unwise. But I cannot write 
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when I am unhappy, without my unhappiness affecting the 
story. I wonder if other authors are foolish enough to put 
themselves and their feelings into their books ? I suppose 
not. It is a veritable * wearing one's heart on one's sleeve,' 
and the * daws,' won't spare their pecks." 

She was right there. Nothing is more foolish than to ex- 
pect sympathy and comprehension from the world at large. 
It is asking for bread to receive a stone, as Sheba was yet to 
discover. 

For this night, however, she put aside her papers, and 
laid her aching head on the pillow. 

It was useless to try to sleep till her mother came upstairs, 
as her services were always required by that lady, who having 
once been accustomed to a maid, found it impossible to un- 
dress, or dress, or brush out her scanty locks without assist- 
ance. 

So Sheba lay there, her eyes wide and sorrowful, following 
the shadows on the ceiling, which came and went as fitfully 
as the troubled thoughts within her own breast. 

In the quiet night-watches these thoughts were faithful as 
of old to one memory, — to one love. She had schooled her- 
self to look upon them as one looks upon a dead face, 
shrouded, chilled, unlike the likeness one , remembers, and 
yet speaking of that likeness in every marble feature. But 
in these dark and silent hours that face took life and color, 
and the sealed lids opened, and the eyes looked back at her, 
and tender thoughts like ministering angels from the past, 
wove visions of enchantment for her saddened heart. She 
could not deny herself this one solitary pleasure, unwise as 
it was. She could not say, " I will not think, for thought is 
dangerous." 

Alas I the danger was but an incentive and a charm. It 
added to the consciousness of her own unfailing love — it 
whispered hopefully of his. The present alienation of their 
lives could not unlink the memory of that sweeter tie which 
had been at once the pride and peril of those lives. 

The cruel blow which had struck at the roots of the girl's 
youth had been powerless to alter her love, or chill one of its 
passionate memories. In all her life to come she knew that 
Paul's place would never be filled, or Paul's aflFections sup- 
planted. 

Moralists may scoff as they please, they will never be able to 
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frame any law that will bind life to life in unbroken fidelity 
as the law of a pure and exalted love can do. 

It wants no compelling — it needs no restriction, it has a 
strength and force far exceeding the poor gossamer threads 
of mere legal compulsion ; but it is too rare a thing for uni- 
versal application, so perhaps the moralist is wiser than the 
lover after all. 

If Sheba had possessed any physical ailment she would 
have met with sympathy and been tended with care, but 
what could any one in that household understand of a nature 
proud and uncomplaining — the nature of which fate delights 
to make martyrs — the nature of a lonely saddened girl whose 
heart was slowly breaking for sheer want of one word of 
kindness, or encouragement, or hope. What could they 
know of the emptiness and isolation of a life to whom material 
comfort means nothing ? Just as little as they could com- 
prehend the sacredness of that shrine to which the girl's 
whole heart and soul had dedicated itself ; the shrine behind 
whose mystic curtain Love sat and sorrowed with veiled face, 
and hopeless though most tender faith. 



CHAPTER IV. 

NEMESIS. 

" Are you asleep, Sheba ? " inquired Mrs. Levison's voice 
sharply. 

The girl raised herself from the pillows. Her eyes were full 
and heavy. The dark mass of her hair fell around her slight 
figure. She had almost forgotten where she was in that long 
waking dream which had steeped her in the sorcery of the 
past. 

" Oh, no^I wasn't asleep," she said, getting out of bed 
and advancing to the toilet table before which her mother had 
seated herself. 

Sheba turned up the gas, and the light showed her pale 
face and wistful eyes in the glass. 

Mrs. Levison catching sight of that reflection immediately 
assumed an injured expression. 

" What have you been crying for ? " she demanded. " I'm 
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sure youVe nothing to complain of. And if you choose to 
mope up here, instead of enjoying yourself as you might do, 
well, that's your look out. You needn't blame nu for it" 

'' I don't blame you, mother," said the girl, as with deft, 
quick fingers she unloosed the satin bodice and heavy jet- 
trimmed skirt of Mrs. Levison's evening dress. " And my 
reason for not going down-stairs to these parties is because 
I should not enjoy myself — ^far from it. I am much happier 
at my work." 

" Oh, your work ! " said Mrs. Levison pettishly. " That is 
such nonsense, Sheba. As if you were a charwoman or a 
shop-girl. Writing isn't work. It's only a sort of amuse- 
ment. When I was a girl at school I began a novel, so I 
know something about it. It is as easy as possible. Now 
that I come to think of it, I daresay you inherit my talent 
for that sort of thing. I'm sure your poor father never had 
any." 

" Must talent be inherited— of necessity," asked Sheba 
quietly, as she relieved her mother of her head-dress and 
began to brush her hair. " All actors' children don't take 
to the stage, nor all artists' to music, nor all painters' to the 
brush." 

" Oh, please, none of your arguments, Sheba ; you always 
make my head ache. You're so dreadfully dogmatic, and 
ever since you knew that horrid old German atheist your ideas 
are positively frightful. How can a child be different to its 
parents ? it's against nature. Hex is like me, and you take 
after your unfortunate father, and Dolly is like her father. 
Really that child is a perfect little Jewess," she added spite- 
fully. " Nothing could alter her — I'm tired of trying." 

Sheba was silent. She knew how more than useless it was 
to attempt to reason with Mrs. Levison. It only led to bitter 
words and ill-feeling. The prejudice of ignorance, when 
combined with the dull obstinacy of a mind that refuses to 
be convinced, offers an insuperable obstacle to argument. 

As well beat your head against a stone wall as attempt to 
reason with an illogical person. It is sheer waste of time 
and temper. 

" Why don't you talk ? " resumed Mrs. Levison presently. 
" I hate to see you looking so solemn and glum, standing 
there behind me, and all that hair hanging about you — so 
untidy ! Just for all the world like one of those pictures of 

7 
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patent hair restorers^ I wonder you don't go to one of their 
agents to be photographed. I hear they give very large sums 
of money for good heads." 

" And the public buy the stuff," said Sheba," because they 
think the photograph is the result of it — instead of the so- 
called restorer being simply the result of the photograph." 

Mrs. Levison was rather bitter against these puffed and 
advertised remedies. She had tried most of them, and found 
them all equally useless. They neither made her hair grow 
" long and luxuriant," nor restored its fading hues to " youth- 
ful lustre and beauty," as they professed to do. 

In their dumb and helpless fashion they simply did what 
humanity at large does — deluded the weak and trusting for 
the benefit of the bold and unscrupulous. 

It is this golden rule which has proved the success of all 
advertisements. 

Sheba twisted up her heavy locks with a swift, impatient 
movement. Since Mrs. Levison had begun to lose her own 
hair she hated to see any one else with luxuriant tresses. 

" My head was aching," said the girl. " It surely doesn't 
matter how I look at night, mother." 

" I suppose not," said Mrs. Levison spitefully. " Not now^ 
when there's only your mother to see you." 

The hot cruel color swept up to the girl's very brow. . Her 
lips quivered and her hand, loosing its hold of the ivory brush, 
went to her heart with a sudden pained gesture. 

But she checked the angry rejoinder which once would 
have been so sharp and swift. The color faded, leaving 
her face wan and cold and strangely humble. 

Mrs. Levison had seen the quick flush and the gesture of 
pain. They were not new to her, and they were still capable 
of affording her some pleasure. It was no small triumph to 
have brought down that haughty spirit — humbled that proud 
heart. 

The conscious self-abasement and burning shame in the 
face before her, might have touched any woman with its 
appeal to the compassion of their common womanhood. 

•They carried no appeal to Mrs. Levison. 

" I wish you would finish brushing my hair," she said pet- 
tishly. '* I am tired and want to go to bed." 

Silently Sheba obeyed, forcing down with a strong hand 
the torrent of feeling that surged within her breast, hiding 
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the tears that scorched her downcast eyes, because of the 
pride that forbade her to show how easy it was to wound her 
now. 

" These parties here are really very stupid," resumed Mrs. 
Levison presently. "Always the same people — the same 
show and expenditure. I wish I had half the money Mrs. 
Matthew spends on her entertainments. It would make a 
comfortable addition to my income." 

" I wish you would come with me to-morrow and see a 
house in St. John's Wood that I've heard of," said Sheba. 
" It is small, but very pretty, and has a nice garden, and the 
rent is moderate. I think we have been here long enough — 
too long in fact. They must wish us away by this time." 

" They don't wish me away," said Mrs. Levison. " But 
then I hope I know how to make myself agreeable under any 
circumstances. If you had my tact, Sheba, you would be a 
favorite with every one, but you seem to delight in being dis- 
agreeable." 

She gave another glance at the white face and drooping 
eyelids which the mirror reflected. Their mute reproach 
annoyed her. 

" If only you weren't such a fool," she exclaimed sharply. 
" You might save us both from future worries and troubles. 
Benjamin Levy is over head and ears in love with you — ^any 
one can see that — and he'll have all his father's money — that 
means j^i 0,000 or more a year. But of course you'd rather 
see me starve than make any sacrifice. . . . You were always 
so selfish and headstrong." 

The glance at the mirror now showed her a picture that 
she long remembered — callous and cold-hearted as she 
was. 

She had not been prepared for the effect of her words : it 
had not been in her even to imagine what sort of effect they 
would have on her daughter. 

Sheba laid the brush down on the dressing-table, and faced 
her mother in a white heat of passion that no words could 
express with half the force and fervor of her burning 
thoughts. 

" How can you say such words .? . . . How dare you ? " 
she cried. *' You gave birth to a woman-child — have you no 
woman's feeling ! Look at me " — she stopped, panting — her 
hand upon her breast — the tears thronging thick and fast to 
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her eyes. ..." Look at me," she went on, her voice low 
and trembling with agitation, " and remember you yourself 
have called me a shame and a disgrace. But not so shamed 
— not so disgraced that I would give myself to any living man 
for all the wealth and all the honors in the world. I am not 
to be bought, mother, even to save you — inconvenience. Let 
there be no paltering of words between us. You have broken 
silence. . . . Then hear the truth to-night. I have loved one 
man — one only. All my life and faith are his. . . . You 
can't understand — you can't believe this — it isn't your fault 
perhaps — your nature and mine are widely different. I can 
bear anything from you — reproach, coldness, indifference . . . 
but not this . . . not what you suggested a moment ago. 
That is a depth to which I cannot fall. ... If ever the 
thought of doing so carried any tempting with it, I would kill 
myself sooner than break my truth to the past." 

" Oh, don't talk like a tragedy queen, Sheba," said her 
mother, petulantly. " It is such nonsense. You call an 
honest and suitable marriage a disgrace — and the shameful 
error you committed in the past an honor ! It is impossible 
to reason with so perverted a mind." 

*JI call it a disgrace for any woman to sell herself for 
money, or position, or — safety," said the girl, sternly. " The 
most wicked — ^the most shameful degradation that my mind 
can conceive. Because it is done every day — and because 
religion sanctifies it, does not alter the main fact in any de- 
gree .jl I make no excuse for myself. You knew all, and you 
took me back, and gave me a home again. Do not think I 
am ungrateful. But you have made my bread very bitter 
with reproach, and now you urge on me a new shame to 
cover the old." 

She covered her face with her hands, and shuddered, as if 
the chill, damp air without had touched her even in this 
warm, perfumed room. 

" You will exaggerate so terribly," said Mrs. Levison, in 
that acrimonious and complaining voice which she generally 
used in her arguments with Sheba. "I'm sure very few 
mothers would have behaved as I have done, and looked over 
such a blot on your life and prospects. The least you can 
do is to second my endeavors — not oppose them. Very few 
girls ever get the chance of covering such a mistake as yours. 
No one here would know, and you would be comfortably 
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settled for life and all my anxieties set at rest ; but no, you 
are as obstinate as when you were a child." 

The hands dropped then from the white face. 

" A child ! " echoed the girl. " Was I ever that ? . . Does 
it mean those empty, uncomprehended, lonely years that 
stand out as my only memory ? A child ? . . . starved of 
love, and with no outlet for her feelings ! Is it any wonder, 
mother, that temptation came to such a child, as it might 
never have had power to come to you ? " 

" Your reproaches are only another proof of your ingrati- 
tude," said Mrs. Levison, whimpering. " I did my duty, and 
no one can do more. You were brought up on the strictest 
Christian principles — my conscience is clear on that score. 
If you listened to atheists and infidels, that is your own look- 
out. It is disgraceful to think you won't go to church, and 
actually argue about the infallibility of the Bible as if it were 
some ordinary book ! No wonder you went wrong. When 
once we leave the path of virtue, and neglect the precepts of 
our parents, we become an easy prey to temptation, and fall 
into error." 

Mrs. Levison repeated this copy-book platitude with an air 
of perfect satisfaction. 

Sheba turned away. " We will not argue about religion," 
she said. " If my bringing up was so admirable, and the fact 
of going to church three times a day was a talisman for 
spiritual welfare, how comes it that they failed to produce 
their natural effects upon me ? " 

Mrs. Levison was silent for a moment, being occupied in 
bathing her face with a complexion wash. When that opera- 
tion was concluded she sat down with a severe-looking book, 
whose contents she always studied for five minutes every 
night before going to bed. 

After dipping into these meditations she found herself suf- 
ficiently refreshed to resume the discussion ; but, as Sheba 
lay silent with her head buried in the pillow, she concluded 
she had fallen asleep, and followed her example. 

But the girl was not asleep. That was a blessing she 
seldom experienced. These nightly toilet operations were 
opportunities which Mrs. Levison was loth to neglect. It 
was one thing to have assured Sheba of her forgiveness of 
her past error ; it was quite another to cease upbraiding her 
{or that error. She had told Noel Hill that she was perfectly 
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aware of her duty as a mother and a Christian — but the feel- 
ings within her had been stronger than her Christianity. 

It came easier to rebuke than to pardon. And no time for 
the judicious administration of such a Christian duty was so 
opportune as that quiet half-hour before retiring to rest — 
a half-hour when complaints and toilet duties were charac- 
teristically sandwiched in between the "Meditations on a 
Future Life/' which admirable volume always closed her 
day's arduous labor with its soothing counsels. 

But she had never expected such a storm as her words to- 
night had raised, and when she looked out from the padded 
comfort of her own couch to that small, uncurtained bed 
where her daughter lay so strangely quiet, something that 
was almost remorse touched her for the first time. 

Had she been too severe ? — had she touched that unhealed 
wound too roughly ? A long belief in her own excellence of 
motive here came kindly to the rescue, and preserved her 
from the uncomfortable shock of self-condemnation. It had 
been all done for the best, and if Sheba suffered, she 
deserved her suffering. 

Comforting herself with this reflection, she shook off the 
memory of that pale, stormy face, and the bitter words that 
had pierced through the plate armor of her own self-esteem. 

On that other bed, where the quiet figure lay so strangely 
quiet, what wild thoughts ran their passionate race with 
the self-restraint that the tortured heart was slowly, surely 
learning ? 

Strange mystery of nature, that the life responsible for that 
other life should be at once so uncomprehending and so 
cold I Strange, that the voiceless silence itself should hold 
deeper sympathy with that lonely heart than the living form 
beyond I 

The wild, odd,unchildish child whom she had never loved 
and never understood, was only to this mother what she had 
always been — a trial, a vexation, a mystery. 

Nature can make mothers out of any feminine thing it 
chooses. It needs something higher than nature to breathe 
into that tie the sacredness, and comprehension, and patient 
love which alone elevates it beyond the instinct of the 
animal or the tolerance of the careless and ignorant. 
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CHAPTER V. 



" EGYPTIAN BONDAGE." 



Two weeks had passed since Sheba's visit to the great Mix- 
on, when she, one morning, received a letter from that emi- 
nent firm, requesting a call from her, at earliest convenience. 

Eager and hopeful that this meant good news of her 
book, the girl lost no time in proceeding to Sharpens Lane. 

Had she been older and wiser and better acquainted with 
the ways of publishers, she would not have shown such haste, 
but kept at a dignified distance and requested to be informed 
of the reason of such a request. 

The great Mixon had a rooted objection to writing letters 
to his fledglings. In the first place, it committed him to 
some sort of statement ; in the next, it prevented him treat- 
ing them to that " spider and fly " entertainment for which 
his office was renowned, and finally, often delayed that sign- 
ing of contracts which in a weak moment and in the first 
flush of success promised by an accepted book, the victim 
usually agreed to. The said contracts being always ready at 
a moment^s notice, it not unfrequently happened that the 
author left the premises bound hand and foot to the publisher 
for a term of years, and with his mind full of the brilliant 
prognostications as to fame and fortune that poured forth 
m a beautiful and mellifluous stream from the great Mixon^s 
ever-ready tongue. 

He possessed that delightful Irish faculty (whose only 
drawback is its uselessness) of transforming fancies into 
facts, and probability into certainty, by the mere alchemy of 
words. But then, what words they where ! Especially when 
addressed to the weaker sex. The flattery — ^personal or im- 
plied — ^the gentle, stimulating encouragement — the golden 
hopes, the magnificent possibilities. It was enough to 
make any one who heard him dash into literature at once, 
and liberally reward this great promoter of the art for his 
encouragement. 
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This enthusiasm did not generally last more than a year 
or two. At the end of that time the author usually found 
himself in the condition of an unsuccessful competitor at an 
examination, /'. ^., plucked. 

Then he would remonstrate with the great Mixon, which 
was useless — or threaten him — ^which was dangerous, as 
the great man had a staff of scrupulously watchful solicitors 
at. his beck and call who fought his battles manfully, and 
always with the success that justice awards to any wrong- 
doing which can be legally proved to be right. 

On the day that Sheba presented herself for the second 
time, the great man was in a particularly genial frame of 
mind, engendered by the successful issue of one of these 
audacious attempts to wrong him. He had won the case, 
and been awarded substantial damages for the slur cast on 
his integrity. He was therefore in the sweetest and most 
amiable disposition towards any new fly which should pre- 
sent itself for a future meal. 

Sheba found him as before in his official chair. The 
" staff" around and about were industriously occupied over 
ledgers, and agreements, and other matters connected with 
the important business of publishing. His loud, dictatorial 
voice reached the girl as she came upstairs, and her heart 
began to beat a little anxiously. 

However, when she appeared before his desk, the great 
Mixon welcomed her with surprising cordiality. 

" Ah ! youVe not let the grass grow under your feet, Miss 
Ormatroyd. . . so much the better. I like to see ladies 
prompt in business matters. Come round here. . . . Jones ! 
a chair for Miss Ormatroyd, and you can leave that copying, 
and go into the clerks' room till I ring." 

Sheba advanced and took the chair. She was visibly ner- 
vous, and Mixon saw it. 

" Now, let me see — ^what did we write to you about ? Oh, 
your novel — yes, the report came in — came in yesterday. 
Here it is." He dived through a heap of papers and letters 
on the desk and produced one which he slowly unfolded. 
" The reader seems to think there's good stuff in it," he went 
on. " But of course it's crude and — well, has the faults of 
most beginners. Still, it may be worth while to bring it out 
if we can come to terms." 

The flush and radiance pf the girl's face at that moment 
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came under his notice, and his Irish gallantry prompted him 
to compliment her on them before proceeding into further 
details. After wasting a few moments in this somewhat un- 
business-like fashion, he resumed the subject of terms. 

" You see, my dear young lady, a book is always more or 
less of a risk to a publisher. It may be excellent, and the 
public won't look at it ; on the other hand, it may be rub- 
bish, and sell by the thousand. Now, I candidly tell you, 
it's rare, very rare indeed, for us to treat with an author as 
I'm going to treat with you. But, damme, you've made 
havoc with Pat Mixon's heart with those lovely eyes of 
yours, and he's determined to be a friend to you in this mat- 
ter, so we'll sink the business side of the question for a 
moment, me darling, and talk as friends over it." 

" I — I am sure you mean to be kind," said Sheba, flush- 
ing hotly. " But — really I should much prefer treating the 
matter on a purely business footing. It would be more sat- 
isfactory." 

Mixon laughed — a loud, vulgar, overbearing laugh, that 
seemed to say such trifling delicacies as scruples were not in 
his line, as indeed they were not. 

"Phooh — phooh! me dear girl, don't you be foolish. 
When Pat Mixon says he'll be your friend — do you know 
what it means ? No — of course you don't. Well, it means 
success — it means fame — it means fortune rolling in golden 
streams to those pretty feet. It means a glittering pinnacle 
of eminence, on which you will stand triumphant and confi- 
dent — the world at your command. It means a day when 
you will proudly point to me as the founder of those for- 
tunes, and reading our joint names on every book as archi- 
tect and builder of this temple of fame ; you will grasp my 
hand and say, * I bless the day when Fate sent me to such a 
friend as Pat Mixon.' " 

Long practice lent him the force and eloquence necessary 
for this grandiloquent harangue, while the chuckling clerks 
winked behind his back, and the recipient of his glowing pre- 
dictions sat pale and astonished before him. 

" If — ^if you would explain a little more clearly," she sug- 
gested. 

The eagle descended from his eyrie, and became at once 
a meek and cooing dove. 

*' Explain, is it, me dear Miss Ormatroyd f gxplain that 
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I mean to make you the costliest jewel in my whole crown 
of successes ? That I am willing to pave the thorny path to 
fame with a velvet carpet for those dainty feet . . . that in 
short, I am willing and ready to enter into an arrangement 
with you about your books in the future as well as this pres- 
ent one — so certain I am that you have it in you to become 
great and famous — indeed, a worthy successor to the great 
authoress whose name I made years ago — ^because — as in 
your case — I discovered her merits, and she was willing to 
accept my advice. It's Pat Mixon has the keen eye for 
genius, me dear. Where would he be now if he hadn't ! " 

Where would the genius be was a more important question, 
but Pax Mixon did not feel himself called upon to ask or 
answer that. 

It remained in that limbo of obscurity where needy 
authors starved, and talent lay bound hand and foot in the 
dungeons of despair that lay beneath Mixon and Co.'s magnif- 
icent castle of fame. 

Sheba still looked questioningly at the great man, wonder- 
ing whether he ever meant to come to the point. Mixon was 
quite aware he was trying her patience. It was a salutary 
proceeding, however, and one which in course of years had 
become a habit whose beneficial effects he had not infre- 
quently proved— on the person of a perplexed and worried 
author. 

To struggle out of this golden mesh of wordy prombes 
and dazzling hopes into the commonplace region of actual 
facts was a proceeding which sorely tried the strength of the 
flies, and afforded unbounded amusement to the spider. 

These facts usually represented an offer of bondage, or 
the conditional publication at some far-distant date of the 
work in discussion. Sheba eventually received the former 
offer. 

Shorn of the dazzling oratory of the great Mixon and 
viewed apart from, and far below, that pinnacle of fame on 
which he predicted she was eventually to stand, the arrange- 
ments respecting her book were as follows : 

Mixon and Co. would publish it at their own risk and ex- 
pense^ and would generously allow the author one-third of 
the profits arising from its sale on two conditions. The first, 
that the said author should expect no such share until the 
publisher had recouped himself for the expense of produc- 
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ing the book, and that book had reached a sale hereafter to 
be decided, but certainly not less than 500 copies of three 
volumes." 

The second, that the said author should agree to bind 
herself for a term of five years to write exclusively for Mixon 
& Co., receiving for each book of regulation three-volume 
length a sum of fifty pounds down, and a future royalty of 
five per cent, on any cheap edition of such books. 

This was all so much Greek to Sheba, but hampered by 
the exaggerated flow of words which the great Mixon offered 
as explanation, and which conveyed that a share of the prof- 
its meant a very large figure — ^that ;£'5o down on publication 
was always certain and that the future cheap editions of her 
books was a perfect mine of wealth into which her ambitious 
spade might dig forever and always turn up treasures, she 
began to yield. 

This first symptom of success was hailed with alacrity by the 
great Mixon, who forthwith resumed the bombastic manner 
and strident voice which usually finished the business. 

" No time like the present, Miss Ormatroyd," he said. 
"Let us sign, seal, and deliver, and the whole business is 
concluded. It will save you the trouble of another journey. 
The principals are here — the witnesses on the spot. Jones ! 
bring me an agreement and a stamp." 

Sheba was somewhat taken aback. She would have liked 
to consider the matter again, and timidly suggested that it 
might be advisable to consult her friends before committing 
herself to the legal obligations of a contract. 

But the great Mixon was ready at his guns. " Friends ! " 
he exclaimed. " What do they know about publishing ? Me 
dear child, I*m your best friend, and I'm making a special 
favor of this matter. I know you're anxious to get your book 
out and it shall be set in hand at once. Why, you can have 
your proofs next week if you like." 

That was always his trump card. Proofs ! Oh, words of 
golden meaning — bringing joy and delight and life into the 
dreary waste of penmanship through which the brain has 
plodded ! O vision of hope on which so much depends ! O 
reward for anxious days and sleepless nights — how you spring 
up into the desert of despair beneath the sun of promise these 
words unveil ! Proofs 1 Sheba turned white and red, an.d 
said no more. 
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When she left the office and closed the door behind her she 
had passed into the Egyptian slavery of Mixon and Co. for a 
period of five years. 

That night at dinner the great man filled himself up a bum- 
per of champagne, and with many chuckles and much hoarse 
laughter related the particulars of this interview to his son 
and heir, who was not yet emancipated from school life, but 
who was being judiciously trained to follow in his father's 
footsteps, and take his father's place at the head of the firm. 

The son and heir was a weak youth with a feeble mustache 
whose cultivation was to him of paramount importance, and 
a rooted dislike to work of any description. 

He listened — sipping his claret and toying with hot-house 
grapes — which trifling luxuries, as well as the magnificence 
of plate, glass, furniture, and footmen, were all the result of 
Mixonian enterprise. 

When his father had talked himself hoarse, he suddenly 
fixed a pale and watery eye upon him and sustaining his 
courage by holding on to the feeble growth before mentioned, 
he gave vent to the following opinion : 

" Well, you may call it sharp, but damme, guv, I call it a 
mean blackguardly trick ! " 

Then — there were ructions in the Mixonian household. 
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BOOK III. 



CHAPTER I. 



" A VOICE FROM THE PAST." 



" Does Miss Ormatroyd live here ? " 

The small maid-servant who had opened the door looked 
in some surprise at the visitor. 

" Yes, sir . . . but I don't think she can see any one, this 
evening. She's busy." 

" I 3iink she will see me," said the visitor persuasively, 
" if you will take her my card." 

He handed her the slip of pasteboard and stood waiting in 
the tiny hall, till he heard the result of his application. Glanc- 
ing about with calm observant eyes, he noted the bare and 
poverty-stricken aspect of the interior. 

The house was a very tiny house — shut off from the main 
road by a stone wall. It was the sort of house described as 
a " Bijou villa," in house agents' catalogues — ^for no earthly 
reason apparently than because it is as unlike a " Bijou " as 
possible. 

Through the open hall doors the garden was plainly visible 
— an untidy, neglected grass plot — a hedge of box and laurel 
on the inner side of the stone wall, and a gravel path, sorely 
in need of weeding, that stretched up to the doorway. The 
visitor shook his head in thoughtful disapprobation, and at 
the same moment the small domestic apipeared, beaming 
upon him in most friendly fashion. 

" Miss Ormatroyd will see you, sir. Will you please to step 
this way ? " 

The door opened into the narrow little hall, which then ex- 
tended itself into a region of darkness leading to the kitchen 
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and (to once more use the house-agents' description) " usual 
offices." 

At the furthest of these doors the little maid stopped and 
knocked, then desiring the gentleman to " step in," she 
disappeared into the obscure retreat which was sacred to her 
own duties. 

It was a very tiny room into which the visitor stepped, but 
he had neither time nor inclination to criticise it then, for his 
eyes held only sight and welcome for the tall slight figure 
of the girl who advanced to greet him. " Noel ! ... is it 
possible } How did you find me out ? " 

" I will tell you that if you will only say you are glad to 
see me, Sheba ! " 

"Glad!". . . The trembling hands that were clasped in his, 
the tears swimming in the uplifted eyes, spoke more elo- 
quently than words — " More glad than I can say. . . Oh, if 
you only knew how often I have wanted you ! " 

" That is good to hear," he said, somewhat huskily. He 
dropped her hands, and looked about the room. He seemed 
as if he could not quite trust himself to look at her, yet. 

She drew a chair forward and asked him to sit down. 
The furniture of the room consisted only of a writing table 
near the long French windows, a couple of chairs, and some 
book shelves. 

The windows were draped with a soft oriental fabric, and 
looked out on a fair-sized though very untidy garden, fenced 
in from neighboring eyes by the same stone wall that shut 
the " Bijou" in from the road. 

** Now," said the girl, resuming her own seat at the writing 
table, which was littered over with papers — " now, Mr. Hill, 
for all your news ! What has brought you to England — and 
how have you discovered me ? " 

"I was *Noel* a moment ago," said the visitor, "and 
unless you keep to that, I shall refuse to answer one ot 
your questions." 

The girl blushed and laughed. " Well, Noel, if you insist, 
and as we are no longer master and pupil." 

" No," he said thoughtfully. " It is strange how the 
years change one. Well, Sheba, I have returned to England 
because my health is quite re-established, and because my 
father wished me to assist him. That is answer to the first 
question. To the second, do you fancy it is difficult to 
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trace any one who has leapt into fame as you have done ? 
Could you imagine the thin disguise of a nom deplume would 
hide your identity from any one who had once known and 
studied the character of Sheba Ormatroyd." 

She turned very pale, and a look of terror sprang into the 
dark pathetic eyes, " Oh, don^t say that," she cried. " I 
hope you are wrong. I don*t want any one to know who I 
am. I have purposely concealed myself and my real name. 
Only my publisher knows that. Look here ! " 

She pulled open a drawer in her writing-table, and showed 
him a pile of letters crushed and heaped together. " Those," 
she said, " are all invitations and requests for my acquaintance 
sent to the publisher's office, by all sorts of people. Rich, 
titled, artistic, clever, people I would like to know, and who 
seem equally anxious to know me, but I have never answered 
one of them. . . I dare not." 

He looked up quickly. Their eyes met. 

" I understand," he said gently. 

She dosed the drawer again and resumed her old attitude, 
her cheek resting on one slender blue-veined hand, the other 
toying restlessly with the pens and pencils on the table, 

" I do not want to go into the world ! " she said. " I am 
afraid of it ... of whom I might meet. It is better, wiser, 
safer to remain unknown." 

"Your book has been a wonderful success," said Noel 
Hill. " We had it in Melbourne, you know. I thought, at 
first, it was a pity you had taken a new name. But perhaps 
you were wise." 

She clasped her hands and looked at him, in the old impul- 
sive, earnest fashion he so well remembered. 

" I did it for a purpose, I — I hope I succeeded. Oh, 
Noel, if he should find out I was not dead, after all ! " 

" Do you never think," he answered gently, " how he may 
have suffered?" 

" I know it," she said brokenly, " By every pain of mine, 
by every longing, by every untold passionate thought that 
will fly back to him, I know it. But it is better so. What 
could my life do for him, or his for me, if — if we met, 
now ? " 

" But have you never thought of the risk you run ? See 
how easily I discovered you : I simply went to your pub- 
lishers and they gave me your address." 
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" They had no right to do that," exclaimed Sheba, flush- 
ing hotly. " I have strictly forbidden them to do so." 

" My dear," he answered, smiling, " do you know so little 
of the world still as to believe any order will be executed in 
the spirit in which it is given, or that any official is beyond the 
tempting of a bribe ? " 

" You " — she said, " ought not to have descended to such 
an unworthy proceeding." 

" I know," he said sadly. " But I had come all the way 
from Australia to see you, and I could not let such a trifling 
impediment stand in my way. I said I was an old friend, 
and that I must have your address. So it was given to me." 

She shook her head reproachfully. " It would be un- 
grateful to say I am sorry. . . Oh, Noel," and the tears 
rose again and the stern look of the young face broke up 
into that mixture of pathos and longing which he so well 
remembered. " Oh, if you knew how I have longed for you, 
sometimes. For your advice, your sympathy, your help ! I 
have been alone so long." 

" I think," he said, as he laid his hand upon her own with 
the old kindly, soothing touch, " you have been alone too long. 
It has not been easy for you, Sheba ? " 

" No," she said sadly. " It has been, often, very hard. I 
have wondered how much more I could bear." 

" Will you tell me all ? " he said. " You know you can 
trust me." 

She steadied her voice with an effort, and began her story. 
In a few brief words he heard of that first year of struggle, 
carried on amidst the distasteful surroundings of Maida Vale. 
Then of her agreement with Mixon & Co., followed by the 
taking of this cottage, to which her mother had at last con- 
sented. " I manage to make a good deal by writing for the 
magazines, and articles for newspapers," she said in conclu- 
sion. " I am bound to give my books only to Mixon & Co., 
so, though I have had many better offers than theirs for my 
next novel, I cannot accept them." 

" But why did you bind yourself in this fashion ? " asked 
Noel Hill. 

" I had no choice," said the girl simply. " They would not 
agree to take * A Dream and its Ending ' unless I signed a 
contract for five years. It sounded rather plausible, and 
I was tired of writing and wanted the book out," she added 
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naively. " The Levys and all their friends would not believe 
I could do anything. They were rather astonished when the 
book was published, and the reviews came out, and it was in 
a second edition within two months. Then a third followed 
it up, which went very quickly, and the cheap edition is just 
ready, so I suppose it has been a sort of success." 

" It was an admirable book," said Noel Hill, " though it 
had a very mawkish title, I thought. I suppose," he added, 
" you made a good deal out of it." 

"Oh, no," said Sheba, coloring. "The agreement only 
allows me a third of the profits after all the expenses are paid. 
When I read the statements I was astonished to find how 
heavy those expenses were. The paper alone for the two 
editions came to over ;£'ioo. Then there was printing, proof 
correction, binding and advertising. It costs a great deal to 
bring out a book, and then Mr. Mixon says it is always more 
or less of a risk." 

" Who are these people ? " asked Noel Hill. " Are you 
quite sure they're dealing fairly with you ? " 

" How can I tell ? " said Sheba. " TheyVe a great name, 
and Mr. Mixon is enormously wealthy. He knows how to 
drive a hard bargain, though," she added with a sigh. 

" You ought to have had some one to manage this for you," 
said Noel Hill. " An inexperienced girl like you knows noth- 
ing of business. And as for binding you down for five years 
at the ridiculous rate of payment offered for your first book, 
why, it's most unfair." 

^* But you see they could not tell it would be a success," 
said Sheba. " Supposing it had turned out the other way — 
they would have had the worst of the bargain." 

By which innocent admission it will be seen that the 
Mixonian doctrines had been sown in very fruitful soil. The 
great Pat had never owned so simple and long-suffering a 
slave as this girl, whom all the world of literature praised and 
envied and wondered about. No one knew her — no one 
could tell anything about her, except Mixon himself, and he, 
for excellent though unspoken reasons, preferred to keep her 
a mystery. But Noel Hill, though not especially worldly 
wise, felt somewhat indignant at the proceedings of the firm 
in question. He was convinced the girl had been entrapped 
into an agreement by which the firm were the gainers and the 
author the victim. He privately resolved to inquire into the 

8 
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matter himself at an early opportunity. Sheba was far too 
dreamy and unpractical to make any bargain about her books, 
and his own knowledge of her rapid rise into fame convinced 
him that the publishers were employing her, for their own 
benefit. 

He changed the subject now, however, and inquired for 
Mrs. Levison. 

" If you will stay and have some tea presently, you can see 
mother," said Sheba. " She always lies down every after- 
noon till five o'clock. She doesn't like this house," she went 
on rather gloomily. " You see, the Levys, where we were 
staying, had a beautiful place and lived in a very expensive 
style. Naturally mother misses it. She goes there a great 
deal still, to see Dolly." 

" And you .> " 

" Oh, I don't like them or their ways," said Sheba frankly. 
" They are such an odd mixture of meanness and prodigality. 
It was awful. We heard of nothing but money, money, 
money ! They talked money, smiled money, ate and drank 
money, dreamt money. I was so thankful to get away. This 
little box is at least quiet, and one can do what one likes. 
This is my own den," she added, "where I work and read, 
and retire to when I Ve an unamiable fit. Even mother has 
learnt the wisdom of leaving me alone when I close this 
door." 

He smiled. " You are not much changed," he said. 
" You are still the outspoken, honest-souled Sheba I remem- 
ber in the old days at West Shore." 

" Oh, I have changed, very much," said the girl sadly. " It 
was not possible to help it. How long ago it all seems, Noel 
— how long, long ago ! " 

" If one counts time by heart-throbs — yes," answered Noel 
Hill. " But it is only a few years, Sheba. I wonder you 
haven't asked after the Saxtons yet ? I saw Aunt Allison 
before I left. She sent many messages to you. She com- 
plains that you don't write often enough." 

" Dear Aunt Allison. No, I've not been a good correspond- 
ent. I seem always to have a pen in my hand, and when 
I lay it down, I'm too tired for letter-writing." 

" You mustn't work too hard," he said, looking somewhat 
anxiously at the girl's face, and noting how pale and thin it 
was since the flush of excitement had died out. 
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Half-smiling, she held out her hand. " If you only knew," 
she said, " how good it is to feel there is some one to care 
how one looks, or what one does." 

" Poor child," he said pityingly — and then again with a 
gentler and more tender compassion, — " poor child." 

" You were always so good to me — so much more patient 
then I deserved. If — if I have conquered any of the old 
faults, the pride, the temper, the intolerance of others, I owe 
it all to you. There has been no time when I have been most 
sorely tried that some wise counsel or some gentle word of 
yours has not come home to me, and in accepting them I felt 
I was' the wiser and the better. You say I am not changed. 
Oh, Noel, if I could show you my heart I think you would see 
and marvel at the wide, wide, difference between the girl you 
knew, and the woman you meet to-day." 

He saw her head droop, the beautiful, proudly-borne head 
that once had seemed to challenge all the world in its supreme 
defiance. How he loved every hair of it — ^how that shamed 
and saddened humility touched him, as he spoke of the change 
he all too plainly read. 

His eyes grew dim in spite of himself, but she did not 
notice any change in the quiet face, that, for her, had always 
held a friend's gentle patience. The dusk had fallen without, 
and the little room was full of shadows, as both those troubled 
hearts were full of memories. 

There are )delding moments in the lives of men, when even 
their most cherished secret clamors stormily at long closed 
portals. Just such a moment was this to Noel Hill, when all 
his heart and soul seemed to go out to that desolate girl — 
when the longing to hide that dear head on his breast, and 
soothe with every tender word that love could teach that tried 
and sorrowful life, was a longing he could scarcely stifle as he 
looked at her. 

" What are you thinking about, your face is so grave ? " 
asked Sheba suddenly. 

He started. The spell was broken. The secret so nearly 
betrayed was locked back once again into its dreary prison- 
house. 

" I was only thinking," he said, " of a boy's fancy I had — 
years ago. The fancy, that if ever I made a pet of any dumb 
creature for the sake of companionship, it would be some 
fluttering, storm-beaten bird, whose torn plumage I could 
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smooth back into beauty, whose tired wings would fold them- 
selves to rest within my arms, against my heart. 

" It was only a boy's fancy," he added, as he met her 
wondering eyes. " I never made a pet of any such creature." 

** What made you think of it to-night, I wonder t " she said, 
very softly. 

He did not answer. He only rose and went to the window 
and stood there, looking at the gathering dusk, as it lowered, 
shadowy and misty, over the neglected garden. 



CHAPTER II. 

WHOLESOME DISCIPLINE. 

" If I had only known you were here, Mr. Hill, I should 
have entertained you very differently," Mrs. Levison was say- 
ing. " But that is so like Sheba. Keeping you the whole 
afternoon in her writing-room and never saying a word about 
it. And she is such a dreadful housekeeper — not even any 
preserves to put on the table. . . I really feel quite ashamed." 

" Oh, pray don't apologize, my dear Mrs. Levison," said 
Noel. " I assure you a cup of tea is all I ever take at this 
hour. As for housekeeping" — he glanced wonderingly at 
the pale, tired face opposite — " I should think your daughter 
must have enough to do with her work to excuse any little 
deficiency in that respect." 

He was thinking Mrs. Levison might surely do that her- 
self. It could not be a very serious task for such a small 
household. 

" Oh, Sheba's work," said her mother, with fine contempt. 
" Much account that is ! Scribbling a lot of nonsense about 
love, and quarrelling, and dying and making up. That's what 
all novels are about. I never see any difference in them 
except the names of the characters. But the characters them- 
selves, they're all alike, and all do the same things, described 
in different words. I assure you," she added, triumphantly, 
" that I was speaking to a literary man the other night, at a 
party given by some friends of mine — very wealthy people — 
and I told him my opinion, and he said I was perfectly right. 
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He had never heard the subject put so clearly and sensibly 
before." 

" A literary man — mother — at the Levys' ! " exclaimed 
Sheba. 

" Well, he was a promoter of literature, and had just started 
a new journal — * The Lady's' something or other. Oh, * The 
Lady's Guide to Fashion.' That was it." 

" But that is all about dressmaking ! " said Sheba. " Fash- 
ion plates and dress-patterns, and how to cut out your own 
gowns and jackets." 

" Well, what of that ? " said Mrs. Levison sharply. " It's 
literature — and it has to be edited — and the articles read — 
and the descriptions classified. I know that, because this 
gentleman told me. And he said a good fashion magazine 
brought in thousands a year ! Think of that. Thousands ! 
I'm sure they're more useful and more sensible than 
novels." 

" Very likely," said Noel Hill gravely. " But you wouldn't 
call the caricatures In a comic journal — Art, Mrs Levison, 
and there is the same slight difference between descriptions 
of dresses and — character." 

" Naturally you would side with Sheba," said Mrs. Levison. 
" You always did. But I wish you would drive some com- 
mon-sense into her head. It is very hard on me, in my poor 
state of health, to have so much to attend to. I can't 
even get her to do my marketing on a Saturday morning. 
And I'm sure she needn't be too proud, for the rich people 
with whom I was staying made a point of seeing personally 
to their own housekeeping. I've known Mrs. Levy spend 
half an hour at the fishmonger's bargaining for a salmon, and 
she would often get a shilling taken off the original price ! " 

" Oh, mother, don't quote those dreadful people and their 
mean ways," exclaimed Sheba impatiently. " You know I 
must devote my mornings to work. I've offered to do the 
Saturday marketing in the evening, but you wouldn't allow 
me." 

" I should think not, indeed," replied Mrs. Levison. " I 
don't want all the refuse and leavings of the day for my 
Sunday table." 

She spoke as if the keeping of that table was an elaborate 
and highly important ceremony. Sheba sighed, remember- 
ing the eternal joint and badly cooked vegetables that usually 
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furnished it. But since Mrs. Levison had seen Mrs. MattheAf 
Levy bargaining for fish, cheapening fruit and vegetables and 
combating the fancy prices of butchers on their own ground, 
she had established a similar form of housekeeping, and 
manfully struggled through the same duties once a week in 
virtuous imitation of so noble an example. 

The servant was not to be trusted — on principle — Mrs. 
Levison still maintaining her prejudices as to the un worth- 
iness of that class of beings. Sheba was too foolish, and 
would pay whatever price was asked. It therefore became a 
duty that the mistress of the household should perform those 
little offices, at the sacrifice of much personal comfort. Even 
if Sheba had wished to relieve her of such cares, she would 
not have permitted it. 

Noel Hill, not feeling an intense interest in the relative 
prices of beef and mutton, or the advantage of getting a 
penny a pound off the said price by judicious worrying, tried 
to change the subject by inquiring as to Mrs. Levison's 
health. 

Sheba gave him a despairing look, but it was too late. 
He had called down an avalanche of description on his head, 
of all the complaints, past, present, and to come, that that 
worthy lady had undergone, or expected to undergo. 

•It was always pleasant to Mrs. Levison to think that in spite 
of the long martyrdom she had borne there was a future 
mart)n:dom that still might be her portion. The sufferings 
already endured formed a hopeful background for such 
prophecies, and she grew melancholy and almost pathetic as 
she talked on and on, while Noel Hill drank his lukewarm 
tea, and Sheba sat still and patient on her chair, listening to 
that wearisome stream of medical terms and minute personal 
details in which the h)rpochondriac revels. 

How he pitied this unfortunate daughter — how, looking 
back, and remembering her lonely childhood, the unsympa- 
thetic surroundings of her youth, the sorrows of her dawning 
womanhood, he felt that scarcely could he have counselled 
patience or forbearance now. 

The love and memory of childhood sanctify many of life's 
later troubles, but he knew — only too well — that in this girl's 
heart were no deep immovable roots — nothing that endeared 
such memory — nothing that awoke such love. 

He looked at the saddened patience of her face, and 
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marvelled. No change he had imagined in her was so strange 
as this new uncomplaining patience. 

Mrs. Levison was quite unconscious that she was weary- 
ing her audience. Glibly and eloquently she continued her 
discourse, running up and down the gamut of professional 
phraseology, picked up by judicious study of medical pam- 
phlets, her favorite literature. 

She related the virtues or failures of all the various patent 
medicines' she had tried, and ended by describing herself as 
a poor broken wreck. 

Noel Hill murmured vague sympathy, and suggested that 
perhaps she had strayed a little too far into the tempting 
fields of the Pharmacopaeia, and adopted a wider variety of 
remedies than was safe or advisable for a single constitution 
to experiment upon. 

This idea, however, Mrs. Levison indignantly scouted. 
Doctors had advised this, and suggested that, and recom- 
mended the other, and she declined to hear anything in their 
disfavor. 

" Mother has a great opinion of the medical profession," 
said Sheba at last. " She is always happy when one of its 
professors is in attendance. I think — myself — they have 
done her more harm than good." 

" You always say that, when the bills for their services 
come in," snapped Mrs. Levison. " They cannot afford to 
work for nothing, any more than other people. I assure you, 
Mr. Hill," she added, turning to Noel, " it is entirely her 
fault that I have been reduced to doctoring myself. She says 
we can*t afford the expense of a proper medical man, so if I 
die — she will be to blame." 

" But, dear mother," exclaimed the girl, " there is nothing 
the matter with you, really. Your general health is excellent, 
and if your liver gets out of order now and then, it is only 
from want of exercise, and a pill soon puts you right. The 
last doctor she had used to call here every day," she added 
to Noel, " and his bill amounted to £^0 in three months. I 
simply told mother that our joint income could not possibly 
support such an unnecessary expense." ' 

" Now, you see, Mr. Hill, how I am treated in my own 
house, and I might as well have no daughter at all, for all I 
see of Sheba. She is shut up in that little cupboard of a 
room, scribbling from morning till night. No wonder she 
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looks yellow and sickly. Not that she ever had anything of 
a complexion, you remember, in Australia." 

"Yes," said Noel, with a glance of unguarded tenderness 
at the mournful eyes that for one brief moment met his own. 
" I remember very well. But there are better possessions 
even than complexions, Mrs. Levison." • 

" It is not as if her writing brought in anything or did any 
good," continued Mrs. Levison. " I call it waste of time to 
spend every day of the year over an employment that doesn^t 
bring in ;£'ioo at the year's end." 

*'I have made ;£'2oo this year, mother," said the girl 
gently. 

" Oh, well, if you reckon up bills — and things of six months 
date . . . but they don't (iount. I mean actual money down. 
So much every month, or every three months." 

" Would you like me to turn shop-girl, or governess, or a 
telegraph-clerk, and bring you my wages home weekly 1 " asked 
the girl. 

Her lip took the old scornful curl ; her face once again 
resumed that expression of cold contempt, which her mother's 
opinions had been wont to rouse. 

It woke a sense of uneasiness within Noel Hill — ^the recog- 
nition of opposing elements which threaten collision at some 
imminent moment. 

He tried to avert the danger, and broke fresh ground by 
inquiring for Dolly. 

" She is very much improved," said Mrs. Levison, snapping 
at the bait. " So bright and so pretty — and so accomplished ; 
she comes into all her money when she is eighteen," she 
added with a sigh. " She often comes over here to cheer me 
up. Indeed," and she glanced at the clock, " I half expect 
her this evening, Sheba. The Levys are going out to dinner, 
and she said she would come round here." 

" Had we not better have the tea-things removed then ? " 
suggested Sheba, rising from the table to ring the bell. " We 
are rather limited in accommodation," she added, turning to 
Noel Hill. " This room was called the drawing-room, in the 
house-agent's parlance, and my little three-foot square the 
dining-room. And we have, besides them, three sleeping 
lofts and a bath-room upstairs, that is all." 

" Yes, it is a miserable hole," exclaimed Mrs. Levison. 
"But Sheba hurried me into it, whether I would or no. 
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Indeed, the discomforts and privations of my life, since I 
came to England, Mr. Hill, need all my Christian fortitude 
to sustain me." 

" It is a comfort," said Sheba, " to remember how much 
worse they might have been but for that fortitude, and — 
Dolly." 

" Oh . . . there she is, I believe," exclaimed Mrs. Levison, 
as a loud ring resounded through the house. '* Oh, pray 
don't go, Mr. Hill. You must see her. I'm sure you will be 
delighted with the change in her." 

• " The change in her ! Good heavens ! what are women 
made of ? " murmured Noel to himself, a few moments later. 
If this was the change, it was assuredly not one for the 
better, according to a man's judgment. 

A small over-dressed fashion-plate of a girl, who seemed to 
fill the tiny room of the tiny house with her own overbearing 
importance — a girl who talked, laughed, posed, moved for 
the sole purpose of showing herself off — a girl with none of 
the sweet, homely influence of girlhood about her — a girl who 
repeated parrot-like the phrases and expressions that she 
heard from her elders, and chattered as noisily and foolishly 
as a little brook. 

" Oh, I remember you quite well," she said to Noel Hill — 
" I remember the dinner-party you came to at my father's and 
how astonished you looked when you saw Sheba. But then 
— she was decently dressed for once in her life." 

Sheba laughed for the first time since Noel's arrival. 
" You would be sure to remember that^^ she said, " young as 
you were." 

" Oh, I never forget anything," said Dolly, with a toss of 
her small fair head. She glanced mischievously at the young 
clergyman. " So you have come to England," she said. 
" Do you like it ? I do. I shall be out soon. I think one 
has better society here than in the Colonies." 

" Do you call Maida Vale * society,' Dolly ? " asked Sheba 
contemptuously. 

" Oh, I shall get into a much better set than the Levys," 
said Dolly. " Cela va sans dire I I mean to play my cards 
well, I assure you." 

" You are quite right, my dear," said Mrs. Levison. " You 
h?cwQ finesse, wit, and natural tact. You ought to take a place 
in society, far beyond that of the Levys' friends, wealthy as 
they are." 
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" I shall engage a chaperone," continued Dolly. She fixed 
her eyes on Mrs. Levison, with a cruel enjoyment of that 
lady's excitement at this announcement, and a keen pleasure 
in dashing the hopes it betrayed to the ground — " a chaperone/' 
she went on, " who has a title and position, and will give me 
the entrke to the best houses ; I see advertisements constantly 
in the Morning Post and other fashionable papers, so I know 
such chaperones are to be had, though they're expensive." 

" That," said Mrs. Levison sourly, " needn't concern you." 

" Oh, no, and it won't," said the young lady complacently. 
" It is a thing worth paying for, especially if I make a good 
marriage, as of course I shall." Then she grew meditative. 
" I've always thought I should like to be called *my lady,' " 
she observed. 

" It is a noble ambition," said Sheba quietly. 

" Oh, of course you're nasty as usual," said Dolly. " She 
isn't a bit more amiable than she used to be, Mr. Hill, and 
worries poor mamma dreadfully. Of course you know she 
has written a book ? " 

" I only know what all the world knows," said Noel Hill — 
" that she is a very gifted and a very famous author." 

Dolly burst out laughing. " Sheba famous ! " she cried. 
" Oh, that is very funny. It really is. Just writing one book ! 
Why, she didn't make twenty pounds out of it, did you, Sheba ? 
Not enough to buy a gown at Russell & Allen's. Do you call 
that being famous ? " 

" It certainly had not occurred to me that there might be 
a fame whose only merit was its money value," said Noel 
amusedly. ."Thank you for correcting me, Miss Dolly." 

"Oh, I am a very practical person," said Dolly compla- 
cently. " I assure you I'm very wide awake. I read Sheba's 
book of course. I thought it bosh. So dreadfully romantic 
and . . . unreal, you know. Not a bit like life.'- 

" Perhaps not like Maida Vale life," said Sheba quietly. 

" I daresay she will do better by and by,'* said Mrs. Levi- 
son encouragingly. 

" One can always hope for that," said Noel Hill, rising and 
taking up his hat in suppressed indignation. 

Sheba went out with him to the door. He looked at her 
silently, as he held her hand in his firm, close clasp. 

" My poor child ! " he said. 

" Don't," she cried with sudden passion, and all the quiet 
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and the patience of her face was dashed aside, as it were by 
an invisible hand. " I can bear anything but pity ! . . . Never 
seem to pity me. After all it is only discipline. You used 
to tell me I needed it, and that it was wholesome. You were 
right. I assure you I find it very wholesome." * 



CHAPTER III. 

A YOUNG TACTICIAN. 

" Mamma ! Sheba ! . . . Here ! where are you all ? " ejacu- 
lated a small whirling mass of millinery, dashing into Mrs. Levi- 
son*s drawing-room, a week after Noel Hill's first visit there. 

" Whatever has happened ? " cried Sheba, entering the room, 
with her hands covered with flour, and her sleeves tucked up 
above her elbows. She had been instructing the small maid- 
servant in the art of making tea-cakes. 

" The matter I Where's mamma ? I want her to hear it, 
also. It's the most astonishing thing, really I You might use 
it in one of your books, Sheba, only you never do put any- 
thing like real life into them." 

" Perhaps if you could explain the wonderful occurrence I 
might be wise enough to use it," suggested Sheba. 
. " Well, I won't wait for mamma. Listen. I was driving 
iln the Park this afternoon with Aunt. Rachel, and who should 
tl see coming along in a magnificent carriage and such 
horses? . . . My! but — well, guess, Sheba?" 

The girl turned so deadly white that Dolly was frightened. 

" Why do you look so scared ? " she said. " It can't matter 
to you now. It was your old friend Bessie — Bessie Saxton — 
who married the Frenchman. Don't you remember ? " 

" Yes, I remember," said Sheba faintly. 

" What is there about Bessie to frighten you so ? " asked 
Dolly, looking at her anxiously. " I know that Count Phara- 
mond wanted to marry ^^w, and that there was a row at home, 
and you ran off and married the singer — so mamma told me 
— and then he died, or ran away from you, didn't he ? . . , 
and you came back to us." 

" Don't ! " cried Sheba passionately. " I ... I can't bear 
to hear you chatter in that heedless way ! Go on with your 
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news about Bessie. Did she see you — is she much altered ? " 

" Altered ? I should think so ! She is trh grande dame^ 
as the French say ! — so beautifully dressed and such a lovely 
carriage. No, she didn't see me. I wish she had." 

** Are you quite sure it was Bessie t " asked Sheba faintly. 

" Sure ? Of course I'm sure. Why, the Count was with 
her. He's got so fat and looks so old. But no one could 
mistake him ! Won't mamma be astonished when she hears 
it ? Of course you'll call." 

Sheba shuddered. " Certainly not," she said. " At least / 
won't. Mother can do as she pleases." 

" Mother generally does," jnimicked Dolly, turning to look 
at her impudent little face in the glass. " And mother is 
pretty certain to renew acquaintance with the Countess. If 
she calls, I'll get her to take me. She's sure to do that if 
I promise her the carriage." 

Sheba looked for a moment at the dressed-up little figure, 
the pert face, the elaborately arranged hair of her step-sister. 

*' Dolly," she said impetuously," I don't often ask a favor 
of you. . . . I'm going to ask one now. Will you grant it ? " 

" Depends," said Dolly, with a sharp glance. " Do you 
want money too ? I gave mamma five pounds last week to 
pay for bonnets." 

Sheba flushed. " No, I don't want money. I only wish to 
ask you to keep silent about this meeting. It can't matter 
very much to you. Bessie never was very fond of you, and 
. . . oh, Dolly, I would so much rather that mother didn't 
hear about her being in England." 

" How ridiculous you are ! " snapped Dolly, looking at her 
with merciless scrutiny. " Why shouldn't I tell her ? Indeed 
for my own sake I ought to. I want to know some titled 
people and get out of the Jewish set. This is a golden 
opportunity. The Countess must be rich, and I suppose she 
has two establishments, so I could have the benefit of being 
introduced to French society also. Not speak about it, in- 
deed ! Why, I owe it to my own future interest to do so. 
I might never have such another chance." 

Sheba looked at her hopelessly. The uselessness of speech 
or argument came home to her, with a conviction born of long 
acquaintance with Dolly's selfishness and ambition. 

A strange presentiment came over her in that moment. 
The shame and dread of meeting her girlhood's friend was 
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burdened also witk the fear that this meeting — however she 
might evade it — was inevitable, and boded no good for either. 

She was so absorbed in these thoughts that she forgot 
Dolly. That young lady had skipped over to the mirror, and 
having removed her hat, was occupied in rearranging her hair. 

" There ! " she exclaimed at last, as she turned to Sheba, 
" that was the way Bessie had her hair done. So chic^ isn't 
it t I took note of it directly, so as to show my maid Rich- 
ards. And her bonnet. . . oh, it was exquisite. Fancy the 
palest, palest green crdpe, and two or three pink roses thrown 
on it. Not fixed stiffly like Aunt- RacheFs or your mother's, 
but looking almost as if they were growing there. And her 
hair looked brighter than it used to do. Altogether, she was 
good style, I can tell you, and I don't study the Park for 
nothing ! ... By the way, mamma said you were going to 
buy a new dress this week. Do let me go with you. You've 
such poor taste. It's such a pity. I often think you wouldn't 
be a bad-looking girl if you dressed yourself decently. But 
you never cared about fashion. . . . Do you remember in Syd- 
ney, when you wouldn't wear a crinoline and Toinette made 
all your frocks ? . . . What was that she used to say? " Made- 
moiselle? . . . she need not follow la mode, . . she has /*«/> ///>- 
tingue, I wonder if she was right ? " 

She stood opposite to her step-sister, surveying her with 
cold critical eyes. 

That tall, slight figure, in its simple black gown, had a some- 
thing about it that she, with all her art and thought and study, 
could not copy or never gain. It puzzled her now — as it had 
puzzled her in other days — and engendering dissatisfaction, 
made her also ill-humored. 

" I think you will be a dowdy always," she said, with kindly 
candor. " But perhaps it suits you, especially if you are 
going to pose as a genius. Me — (with an airy French gesture) 
— I would prefer to be like the Countess Bessie. By the way 
what a pretty name for her. I shall tell her I invented it." 

" What is a pretty name ? " asked Mrs. Levison, entering 
at that moment. 

" Oh, how are you, mamma ? I was dying to see you. The 
pretty name was one I've given your old friend, Bessie Sax- 
ton. Fancy, I saw her to-day — driving in Hyde Park, with 
her husband I " 

" Saw Bessie Saxton I " 
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Mrs. Levison glanced at her daughter in a conscious, half- 
shamed manner. But Sheba's downcast eyes were unrespon- 
sive. 

Dolly had spoken. It did not matter now. Her own pain, 
or fears, or shame were as nothing. She must only hide them 
in the depths of her proud heart once more, and act as if they 
were not. 

Dolly rattled on volubly— delighted at the importance of 
her news, and dilating fondly on the Parisian bonnet and 
toilette, trh chic — (as she termed it) — of the Countess. Mrs. 
Levison listened in envious wonder. 

" And to think you might have been in her place, Sheba," 
she said at last. "A real countess — instead of living in 
a little hovel like this, and obliged to slave from morning till 
night for a paltry income that is not half as much as she 
gives her maid." 

Dolly laughed — her little shrill laugh. " Sheba could never 
have been a great lady," she said. " She is such a noodle. 
She never seems to understand anything except books. Me — 
I know the world and its ways quite well already. I'll go 
the pace when Tm married, I can tell you. I shall live in 
France, I think ; they get much more fun out of life than we 
do. Aunt Rachel looks shocked when I tell her so, but of 
all the slow good-goody couples commend me to a Jewish 
husband and wife ! " 

" Hush, Dolly, my dear," said Mrs. Levison rebukingly. 
" You really mustn't talk like that. It doesn't sound nice for 
a young girl." 

" Phooh ! " scoffed Dolly, tilting her saucy nose. " It 
doesn't matter what I say here. Of course I couldn't talk 
like that in society, until I was married. Then " 

She closed her lips expressively and made a YxVd^ pirouette 
on the floor. Then she came coaxingly up to Mrs. Levison. 

" You will come with me and call on the Coimtess Bessie, 
mamma, won't you ? " she said. " Now say yes. . . You 
must, or else I'll take Aunt Rachel, and you wouldn't like 
that. I'll have the carriage for you, and you can wear the 
new bonnet. You really look nearly as young as Bessie in 
it. That's the best of being so fair." 

Mrs. Levison glanced complacently at her reflection ; she 
liked to think that time stood still for her, and was as easily 
flattered as a child. 
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" I must consider about it, dear," she said. " I don't know 
if she . . . dear me, how funny it seems to think of Bessie 
being a Countess. ... if she would care to see us." 

" Well, but we can call first. . . and find out if she cares 
afterwards," said the worldly-wise Dolly, who always stuck to 
her point until she had gained it. 

" Then — " said Mrs. Levison, glancing somewhat nervously 
at Sheba, '* what do you say ? " she asked her daughter. 
" Will you come with us ? You were such very great friends : 
— once." 

" If you have forgotten the way that that friendship was 
broken and ended," said Sheba coldly, " I — have not. You 
and Dolly can do what you please, but I do not call on the 
Countess Pharamond." 

Then she left the room, Dolly tossed her fair head with im- 
measurable contempt. 

" Isn't she absurd ? Just as if things mattered that hap- 
pened long ago I " 

" I have always wished that Providence had made you my 
daughter, instead of that unfortunate Sheba," said Mrs. Levi- 
son, with a deep sigh. " At least we have some ideas in 



common." 



" Yes, we have ! " said Dolly, with her little malicious grin, 
" and one of them is that we'll call on the Countess together 
^-eh, my good, little, pretty mamma ? You kpow I like going 
out with you. . . you're so stylish — and so different to Aunt 
Rachel." It was by speeches such as this that Dolly invar- 
iably gained her own ends, Mrs. Levison's memory being of 
that convenient sorts that she could forget all the little stabs, 
insults, and indifference of her* step-daughter at one time, if 
she only flattered and wheedled her at another. 

Besides, she had a strong curiosity to see Bessie under 
these new auspices. She marvelled greatly at her appearance 
in London. How would she conduct an establishment, rule 
society, and carry the honors of her position ? 

She had a malicious wish to find her at fault in some or 
other detail, and the possibility of doing so lent additional 
charm to Dolly's persuasions. Little by little she yielded, 
though the fact of seeing Count Pharamond somewhat inter- 
fered with the pleasure this visit promised. Besides, by yield- 
ing to her step-daughter, she made that young lady her debtor 
in the futiure, and established a claim for those trifling loans 
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or gifts, which so materially assisted her private expenditure. 

She seldom let Sheba know the actual price of a gown or 
a bonnet, but Dolly knew very well, and the shopping ex- 
peditions in which her soul delighted were — not unf requent- 
ly — occasions for displaying her own importance, and the 
advantages of heiress-ship. 

It was now arranged, therefore, that the proposed visit 
should be made in befitting style, as soon as Dolly could 
ascertain the address of the Countess. 

" But therein be no difficulty about that," she said, as she 
presently took herself off, " for the Levys have all the society 
papers. They get them, so as to be able to talk about people*, 
or copy their dresses." 



CHAPTER IV. 

A GENEROUS PUBLISHER ! 

" Sheba," said Mrs. Levison abruptly, as they sat at break- 
fast the next morning, " can you let me have some money ? 
That wretched woman, Madame Filoselle, has written me a 
most impertinent letter, demanding a settlement of her 
account, and refusing to execute any further orders until she 
is paid." 

" I wonder you go to her," said Sheba. " She is dread- 
fully expensive, and she never fits you properly." 

" She has a name," said Mrs. Levison, " and makes for 
all the best people." 

" In Maida Vale — yes. But as they think taste is only to 
be reckoned by price, I should not be led by them if I were 
you." 

" Indeed you are quite wrong. Filoselle makes for peo- 
ple in Belgrave Square, and Portland Place, and — other 
fashionable neighborhoods. IVe seen the box-lids ad- 
dressed to all sorts of titles. She puts them in her win- 
dow." 

« What— the titles ? '' asked Sheba. 

" No — the box-lids. How very stupid you are, Sheba ! " 

" I suppose I am," said her daughter, " for I should 
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consider that action alone stamped the woman as a vulgar 
impostor. What is easier than to get a few box-lids and 
have grand names and addresses printed on them ? They 
need not necessarily go to those addresses. But doubtless 
Filoselle knows her customers." 

" Of course you abuse her because I deal there," whim- 
pered Mrs. Levison. And because Mrs. Levy introduced me. 
You have never any sympathy or consideration for me." 

"How much is her account?" asked Sheba, abruptly 
taking up some letters that lay beside her plate. 

" Twenty-five pounds would do," said her mother rather 
shamefacedly. " I — I have a little ready money." 

" Twenty-five pounds ! Isn't that a rather heavy quarterly 
tem out of three hundred a year ? " 

" I knew )^ou would scold and abuse me — ^you always do. 
But I've been accustomed to be well dressed . . . and I — I 
can't forget it, although my position has altered." Mrs. 
Levison spoke in the injured, aggressive tone of an accused 
person — a tone she had of late adopted. 

Her daughter did not speak for some moments. She was 
reading a letter that bore the Mixonian address and signa- 
ture — a letter which seemed to surprise her. 

" I suppose I shall have to go there — he says it is urgent," 
she remarked, as she replaced the letter in its envelope. 
Then noting her mother's anxious expression, she explained : 

" The publishers want to see me this morning. They say 
it is urgent. Perhaps there may be good news. If so . . . 
I will let you have the money, mother. My new book is 
nearly finished. I might ask for an advance of at least ;£'2o." 

Mrs. Levison shook her head despondently. " I never 
look for good news where you are concerned, Sheba. You 
were born under an unlucky star, I am sure. Why, the very 
first time you ever sat at table, you spilt the salt. I remem- 
ber that quite well, for your poor father was so angry. He 
sent you back to the nursery. And you always will walk 
under ladders, in spite of all I've told you, and the very last 
time there was a new moon you saw it through glass. So 
for the next month, at all events, you will be unlucky." 

" I'm thankful I am not superstitious, " said Sheba, as she 
rose from the table. " How can such absurd trifles affect 
one's destiny ? " 

" I don't know how they can, but they do^^ said Mrs, 

9 
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Levison. " Misfortunes pour upon some people as if they 

loved them. If you look back on your life, Sheba *' 

" Oh, please don't say any more ! " cried the girl hastily. 
" If I am unlucky — well, I shall be . . . that's enough of the 
subject. Now I must be off and see what Mixon wants. I 
promise you, mother," she added, with a faint smile, " that I 
won't walk under any ladders on my way to Cheapside." 

• •••••• 

There was buoyancy and exhilaration in the sweet spring 

air, as the girl took her way to the now well-known offices. 

Even the cramped streets and dismal architecture which 

.make London one of the most unbeautiful of cities, took a 

little brightness under the clear sky and brilliant sunshine. 

March was waning, though the buds had scarcely ventured 
forth on the blackened boughs of the elms, and hyacinths 
and crocuses were but just appearing in flower-beds, and 
flower girls' baskets. 

Sheba walked to the Marble Arch, delighting in the un- 
accustomed exercise and the delicious freshness of the air. 
From there she took an omnibus to her destination, and was 
ushered into Mixon's office with something of the spring 
freshness and exhilaration in her glowing eyes and faintly- 
flushed cheeks. 

" Why, what blooming rosebud is this ? " exclaimed the 
great Mixon, whose frame was a little more portly, and com- 
plexion a little more florid, than they had been a year before. 
" It does Pat Mixon's heart good to look at you. Miss 
Ormatroyd. Prompt as ever, I see, — beauty and business-like, 
— wonderful combination. Pity that beauty requires such a 
sordid and commonplace setting. I was thinking this dingy 
barracks needed a ray of sunlight. Miss Ormatroyd, when, 
you appeared. Ha ! ha ! excuse the joke . . . ray . . . 
Raye — not so bad for an old man. Ha ! ha ! ha ! " 

His loud laugh echoed through the offices and woke 
appreciative smiles from the clerks. To Sheba it only brought 
the old sense of annoyance, the old desire that the man 
would keep to matters connected with his business and hers, 
instead of wasting time in fulsome compliments and foolish 
witticisms. 

" But sit down, sit down," he went on, when his mirth had 
exhausted itself. " I know you're a very impatient young 
lady, and of course you want to hear my reasons for sending 
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for you. Jones," he added to his head clerk, " go into the 
other room till I ring." 

The clerk obeyed, and the great man bent nearer to Sheba, 
fingering meanwhile a strip of paper on which was a row of 
figures. " Now, Miss Ormatroyd, to business. This is 
strictly confidential — a matter between you and myself ; I've 
not mentioned it to the firm at all." 

As the firm was solely and entirely Mixon, and he was only 
responsible to himself for his doings, or misdoings, this re- 
mark was doubtless another of those peculiar jokes in which 
the great man loved to indulge when the cares of office be- 
came oppressive. 

" No," he went on, with a rapid glance at Sheba. " I've not 
spoken of it to any one. You really must pardon me, my 
darling — only an old man's weakness, you know, but you do 
look more charming than ever this morning. Ah ! there's 
nothing like the dews of youth sparkling in beauty's eyes, and 
melting on beauty's lips." 

" Now pray, Mr. Mixon," began Sheba, in a tone of real 
annoyance, " let me beg of you to cease all nonsense of this 
sort. You know I hate it. Come straight to the point, and 
let me hear what you want with me ? " 

" Pat Mixon would need be a bold man to tell you that^ 
me dear ; but there, you mustn't be cross. I'll try to forget 
I'm speaking to a pretty woman, though, faith, it's the most 
difficult thing an Irishman can do. Well, to come to the 
point. I've been looking over the accounts of your book. 
Did you get the last statement, by the way ? " 

" Yes, I was rather " 

" Gratified ? Oh, of course, of course. It's quite an un- 
paralleled experience in my knowledge to make a profit out 
of a first book." 

" I was going to say — disappointed," said Sheba, coldly. 
" The sale seemed so large in comparison with the profits — 
the author's profits, I mean." 

" Seemed . . , perhaps so. The figures looked large on 
paper. But consider the expenses. I told you I'd spare noth- 
ing to bring you out welL Sure, I've done that. Miss Or- 
matroyd. You're advertised through the length and breadth 
of the land." 

" I know that," said the young author. " I was going to 
say the advertisements seemed to have cost an immense sum. 
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I would rather have had less spent on that item, and a little 
more profit." 

" Ah, now, Miss Ormatroyd," said the great man wag- 
gishly, " there steps in that foolish but feminine idea — 
money — money to waste on bonnets and finery when you 
might be laying the foundation stone of a magnificent for- 
tune ? How many authors have ruined themselves by that 
failing ! It is well for you, young lady, that youVe a friend 
like Pat Mixon to watch over your interests. You*ll say so 
yourself some day." 

He looked keenly at her from beneath his heavy gray 
eyebrows. 

" Do you care very much for money ? " he asked sud- 
enly. 

" For myself, no," said Sheba, coloring. " But I have 
others to consider." 

" Ah — ^yes. I see how the land lies. Well, perhaps I can 
help you even there." 

He consulted his slip of paper, and for a moment seemed 
lost in abstruse, mental calculations. 

" We've paid you one check," he went on, " and there's 
another due very soon, which I propose giving you to-day, if 
you wish, instead of your waiting for the next statement. But 
I have a proposition to make to you first. The balance in your 
favor is £\'j 14s. Qd. Well, I want you to make over the 
copyright of the book to me, in consideration of say ;^25, 
paid down. It is a mere form. The value of copyright in a 
book after its first two editions is comparatively niL But if 
I had an interest in it, I might feel inclined to work up that 
book, with a view to your future writings. That is to say, 
I spend the money on it now^ that you may benefit in the 
future. Do you understand ? " 

" Yes," said Sheba, quietly. " But I prefer to retain my 
interest in the copyright." 

" Oh, very well — then the matter is at an end. You are 
acting against your own interests, though, and you will find 
I am advising you for the best. Of course you will prefer 
waiting now till the half-yearly accounts are made up, and 
that will close our connection with this book. It is com- 
paratively dead, and I shall not issue any further editions." 

Sheba looked disconcerted. " Must I wait till June for 
that check ? " she said. 
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The great Mixon noted the change in face and voice, and 
took advantage of it. " Of course," he said. " Business is 
business. You choose to treat my offer with contempt ; I 
therefore relegate you to your own proper position again, and 
deal with you — not as a friend — but as a stranger." 

Sheba thought of Filoselle's bill — of her mother's wrath 
and reproaches — and her resolution gave way. " Forgive me, 
Mr. Mixon, I'm sure you mean kindly to me — I hope you 
would not take advantage of my inexperience." 

" My dear young lady, when you speak like that, you hurt 
Pat Mixon in his tenderest point. Take advantage ... of a 
woman, too ! Why, I'm the slave of your sex. They do what 
they wish with me. Offended .... God bless your sweet 
face. Not I . . . We will say no more about it ; I'll make it 
thirty pounds for copyright . . . and a check on the spot. 
I'll write it this moment, and you sign this form, and don't 
bother about it any more." 

The thought of that bill, the idea of being able to go home 
and hand her mother this money, swept away the girl's better 
judgment. Besides, she was very ignorant as yet of the ways 
of publishers, and the great Mixon was a Past Grand Master 
in those arts by which the trusting and innocent author is 
captured. 

Mixon drew out his check-book and rapidly wrote out a 
check, at the same time summoning his head clerk as a 
witness to the transaction. 

Sheba felt a strange misgiving as she saw the document 
which denuded her of all further rights in her book, but her 
need was great, and the future looked hazy and uncertain. 

She could not afford to wait, or afford to quarrel with the 
great man. She meekly signed as she was directed, and 
received the munificent sum of thirty pounds out of the pocket 
into which her book had already put hundreds. 

The business finished, Mixon remembered an important 
engagement, and signified the interview was over. He made 
no more flowery speeches, or hinted delicate flatteries. 

He was too good a man of business to waste material when 
his end was gained. As the door closed on Sheba, he turned 
sharply to his clerk. 

" Jones," he said, " where is that letter from Gibbons, the 
dramatist, that came yesterday ? " 

Jones rose from his place and found the required missive, 
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pigeon-holed in a corner of the desk. He handed it to the 
Bashaw of Sharpens I.ane, with a somewhat significant glance, 
remembering the transaction he had just witnessed. 

Mixon took it and ran his eyes hurriedly over its contents. 
Then he noted a few instructions on the back of the letter, 
and gave it to his clerk. 

" Write that out at once. * Heron Raye* has no rights in 
this book. I will permit it to be dramatized, on condition 
that I receive half the profits every time the piece is played. 
Title to be altered as he suggests." 

The clerk took the letter and returned to his desk, and a 
few moments later, the great Mixon went out to lunch. 

" My eye ! isn't the gov'nor sharp ? " then observed his 
chief clerk. ** He's made a pot of money out of that new 
girl's book — and now this morning he wheedled her into sell- 
ing him the copyright for thirty pounds ! Think of that. 
And it's going to be dramatized ; so if it succeeds, he'll net a 
nice little profit out of that transaction. By Jove ! ... if she 
only knew. What a fool she was 1 " 

The clerks listened with bated breath. The ways of Mixon 
were not as the ways of common mortals. There was a 
breadth and audacity about them that trod such paltry 
things as scruples into the dust. 

Was not the colossal edifice' he had built up, a startling 
proof of enterprise and good management ? Mixon knew 
that "Nothing succeeds like success," and had laid that trite 
and time-honored maxim well to heart. He had determined 
to be successful, and he had been so, and, by the help of 
Providence meant to go on being so, to the end of the chapter. 

From the first he had marked Sheba Ormatroyd as easy 
prey. She was unprotected. She had apparently no male 
defender to fight him on his own ground — no legal knowl- 
edge to render her wary as to that useful performance of 
signing her name to papers, which he was so fond of suggest- 
ing to his authors. Then she had genius — that was undoubted . 
Even the critics allowed that, with the reluctance born of 
official importance — which, as all men know, must recognize 
no merit as superior to its own opinion. 

That great body of useful authorities had actually chirped 
forth almost unanimous praise of a book by an unknown 
author. It was not strictly unanimous, of course. The lead- 
ing critic of the leading critical journal had discovered that 
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the book was marred by a few botanical errors, which had as 
much relation to the plot, style, or character of the work as a 
fly might have to an elephant. 

However, he pinned his faith as to the worthlessness of the 
whole three volumes, on a trifling error discovered in the first. 

Sheba learnt later on that this captious individual lived at 
Clapham, and prided himself on his skill as an amateur 
gardener. Naturally no one would expect such a personage 
to be reconciled to the monstrous assertions that cucumbers 
grew without a frame, and that oleanders and roses flowered 
in the same month. The fact of such eccentricities on the 
part of nature being perpetrated in a land he had never 
visited, only made the disciple of horticulture more indignant 
and incredulous. 

He put down " Heron Raye " as an ignoramus, and opined, 
m a series of sharply ironical paragraphs, that young ladies 
who elected to be known by ridiculous noms de plume, and 
padded their notions of sentimental irrationality with mis- 
takes that would have shamed an uneducated market gar- 
dener, were not the sort of beings to tread the paths of litera- 
ture. 

Having delivered himself of these opinions, the great critic 
turned to his garden roller and his currant bushes, and smoked 
the pipe of peace in serene content, till the next batch of 
books demanded his attention. 

But despite all these drawbacks, Sheba's book had been 
a success, and Mixon knew it, and determined if possible to 
keep her in his web, which was somewhat scantily furnished 
with innocent flies just then. There was abundance of 
skeletons and stragglers, but they could not afford so satis- 
factory a meal as this new victim. She was safely his now, 
to devour at his leisure. He would persuade her to write as 
much as possible during these five years, though he would 
take good care not to produce all she wrote. 

No doubt by the time the five years were over, there would 
be better furnished parlors offered to this pretty fly, and she 
might yet escape her first captor. It behoved him therefore 
to be careful of his interests in her works, and cautiously 
pave the way to future profit by present diplomacy. 

Sheba, however, went home, through the bright spring sun- 
shine, light of heart and hopeful. 

She must be getting on, surely, and she must be worth 
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something, or Mixon would never have offered to buy the 
copyright of the book. Perhaps her next one would bring 
her in double as much. 

Poor fly ! She forgot her contract and the terms that 
might bring hundreds to her publisher, while simply appor- 
tioning as her share the paltry sum fixed by the contract. 

Wonderful and ingenious were the ways of Mixon, and 
gain was assuredly his prophet ! 



CHAPTER V. 

A TRANSFORMATION. 

" I HAVE found out her address, mamma ! " cried Dolly, 
eagerly, as she rushed into Mrs. Levison's presence a few 
days later. " It was in * Society Scandal.* She is staying 
in Grosvenor Street. They have taken a house for the sea- 
son. When shall we call t Did you get a dress ? " 

" Yes," said Mrs. Levison. " I managed to pay Filoselle, 
and she is to send me one by to-night." 

" What's it like ? You might have taken me," pouted 
Dolly. " You never choose pretty gowns unless I*m with 
you." 

" This is exquisite," said Mrs. Levison. " Peach-colored 
silk, covered with black lace. It was a copy ctf a Paris dress. 
She showed it mt, privately^ as a great favor." 

Mrs. Levison might have experienced a little surprise if 
she had known how many other customers of Madame Filo- 
selle's had been favored with a similar " private view." 
But that astute Parisienne, who hailed originally from White- 
chapel, and had served a long and sharp apprenticeship to 
notable firms before establishing herself, knew her sex very 
well, and managed them with th^ finesse of a female Machia- 
velli. 

" I hope I shall like it," said Dolly, doubtfully. " It sounds 
all right, but then, so do heaps of dresses, when you read a 
description of them. It's when you see them made up you 
find out there's a want — fije ne sais quoi — which turns them 
into a deadly failure. But never mind about that now. 
Look here ! This is the paper. You'll find a description of 
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Bessie's appearance at Lady Powderpuff's first * At Home/ 
And then . . . see . . . this is the paragraph : * We under- 
stand that the Count and Countess Pharamond have taken the 
town house of Lady St. Aubyn, in Grosvenor Street, for the 
season. The Countess is one of the beauties of Parisian 
society, and is allied by her marriage to some of the oldest 
and most aristocratic families in France.' There ! " 

" And it might have been Sheba," sighed Mrs. Levison, as 
she took the society paper from her step-daughter's hand. 
" The idea of being so important a personage as to be noticed 
in a journal like this ! " 

" Oh, that's easy enough," said Dolly, contemptuously. 
" Any one can get a paragraph in a society paper nowadays, 
if they pay for it. Everybody wants to know what everybody 
elso does, says, or wears. And the Smiths and the Jones 
can get a notice just as easily as a duchess or a princess, if 
they write out what they want said, and enclose a check with 
it to the editor." 

" This is a very levelling age," said Mrs. Levison. " When 
I was young no paper dared say the personal things they do 
now, especially about the royalty and aristocracy of the coun- 
try. I wonder it is allowed." 

" It's very useful," said Dolly, with a grin. " I like to 
know all about these people. I mean to get into their set 
some day, by hook or crook, so I'm studying them and their 
doings now. I think it will come very easy to me to follow 
their lead. OJi, how thankful I shall be when I am out, and 
have done with those old owls of teachers, and can do just 
what I like." 

Mrs. Levison looked at her, with that mingling of wonder 
and petulance which her audacious words and consummate 
self-importance not infrequently aroused. 

Her malicious precocity, and her second-hand knowledge 
of worldly ways and worldly wickedness, almost terrified her 
step-mother, to whom such things appeared far too improper 
for the outspoken interpretation which Dolly delighted in 
giving to them. 

The girl herself did not fully comprehend the extent of 
what she said, or the inconceivable shamelessness to which the 
society gossipers alluded, in their highly-spiced paragraphs ; 
but she pretended that she did so, and retailed the incidents 
of any particular scandal with the zest of a glub blagueur. 
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The mild rebukes of her Aunt Rachel, and the shocked ejac- 
ulations of Mrs. Levison, or the mute disgust of Sheba, 
were all a delightful tribute to her knowledge of " this wicked 
world and its ways." 

She read bits from " Society Scandal " to her step-mother 
this morning, interlarding them with additions of her own, or 
private information she had received from friends of the 
Levys', who had proved useful in the matter of " accommoda- 
tion " to needy aristocrats, and ladies of the haute monde, 
whose diamonds were as far above reproach as their reputa- 
tions, except to the " accommodating " gentry aforesaid. 

When Dolly had exhausted her stock of information, she 
bound her step-mother down to a promise that the next after- 
noon should be that for the proposed visit, and then took her 
leave. 

" I won't intrude on our dear old mole," she said, as she 
shook out her lace flounces in the tiny hall. " I suppose she's 
burrowing into books and dictionaries as usual. Oh, how 
glad I am that I'm not a genius ! By the way," she added, 
raising her shrill little voice so that it reached the pale student 
in her tiny room, " you can tell Sheba that I heard such a 
capital definition of genius the other day. It means * A 
person who can do anything but make money ! ' Isn't that 
good ? You tell her that. Ta-ta ! Now, don't keep me wait- 
ing to-morrow, for I don't want to get out of the carriage. 
Sykes doesn't care about opening the door too often." 

Then she ran off, leaving Mrs. Levison to the blissful 
anticipation of the peach-colored dress, and the forthcoming 
ceremony which it was to grace. 



It would be difficult to imagine a face of more blank and 
haughty astonishment than the face which the Countess 
Pharamond lifted from her book, as the door of her boudoir 
was thrown open, and the names of " Mrs. and Miss Levison I " 
announced by a gorgeous being in crimson plush and white 
silk stockings, who condescended to sit in the hall and receive 
the cards of the Countess's fashionable friends. 

The wonder passed into an expression of wrath and indig- 
nation as the door closed, and Bessie rose and slowly faced 
these two over-dressed and most unwelcome visitors. 

" You are surprised to see us, I am sure, my dear Bessie I " 
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said Mrs. Levison, gushingly. " I only learnt you were in 
England the other day, and I lost no time in coming to see 
you." 

She took the reluctant hand, and her eyes wandered admir- 
ingly over the changed figure and its gorgeous surroundings. 
Dolly now burst in with an ecstatic and ardent greeting, and 
a storm of exclamations that covered her step-mother's em- 
barrassment. 

" I saw you driving in the Park the other day, and I made 
mamma promise to bring me. How happy I am to see you 
again . . . you dear, dear Bessie ! Isn't it wonderful our all 
being in England t I came over to finish my education. Oh ! 
of course you don't know. . . I'm an heiress. Papa left me 
all his money. He always said he would. And next year 
I'm coming out." 

" Oh, indeed. . . Yes, it is a surprise to see you," said 
the Countess coldly, as she reseated herself on the low couch 
from which she had been aroused in this unwelcome fashion. 
" I am only in London for a few weeks," she added. " My 
home is in France, as perhaps you remember." 

" Oh, yes, I remember very well," said Mrs. Levison, rather 
piqued by this chilling reception. " And how is your hus- 
band ? I suppose you are very happy ? " 

Bessie did not flinch, she only smiled coldly and said with 
severe indifference, " Oh, perfectly. Shall I let him know 
you are here ? " 

" Oh, not yet, please^ Bessie," exclaimed Dolly, eagerly. 
" I've such thousands of things to tell you. And I am so glad 
to see you. It's quite true what the papers said. You are 
beautiful — I don't wonder you are the rage in Paris." 

" How do you know so much about me ? " asked the Coun- 
tess, with a suspicious glance at the little animated fashion- 
plate before her. 

" I read it in the society papers," said Dolly. She was 
not disconcerted or put out by the Countess's hauteur. She 
ignored it altogether, maintaining as one of her rules for 
social success, that it was always best not to see anything you 
did not wish to see. It saved so much unpleasantness. 

Something of the old sense of wonder and astonishment 
with which Bessie had been wont to regard this astute young 
person, woke up again within her as she looked at and listened 
to her now. 
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" Oh ! " she said. . . "Do you read those things ? I never 
do." 

"Why?" asked Dolly, rather crestfallen. "That's the 
only way to get information about people." 

" Perhaps it is for you," said Bessie, with languid con- 
tempt. " But when you know the people you don't require 
second-han.d information, procured by bribing ladies'-maids 
and footm.en." 

Dolly colored. Bessie had changed, horribly — immeasur- 
ably. She could not understand those grandes dames airs, the 
cold smiles, the haughty glances, the whole serene and chill- 
ing insolence, which made up the manner of the Countess. 
Evidently she was not pleased to see her old friends, nor 
desirous of renewing the intimacy between them. 

Mrs. Levison here interposed with that fine tact for which 
she was famous. 

" You had not always ladies'-maids, and footmen, Bessie, 
and glad enough you were in those days to accept my hospi- 
tality and make my house your home ! You seem to think 
yourself a very grand lady now, but I'd like to know what 
you'd have been but for me." 

A faint pink flush rose to the face of the Countess Phara- 
mond. 

" Your remarks are not in the best possible taste, Mrs. 
Levison," she said, icily. " Please remember that I have not 
sought this interview, and that it may not be as pleasant to 
me as to yourself." 

" Oh, do be quiet, mamma," exclaimed Dolly, angrily. 
" You'll spoil everything. Look here, Bessie," she went on 
coaxingly, " I assure you I thought you'd be as glad to see me 
as I was to see you. But if you're really so very proud now 
— and — and don't care about us any more, why — why " 

She broke off and glanced appealingly at the fair, handsome 
face, set like a mask in its cold pride. 

" I am not aware I ever did care about any of you, very 
much," said Bessie, indifferently. " Except Sheba — poor girl. 
But now that she is dead, I really think " 

" Sheba dead I " exclaimed Dolly and her step-mother 
simultaneously. 

" Who on earth told you that ? " continued Mrs. Levison. 

" I — I heard it, a short time ago," stammered Bessie, los- 
ing her self-control for a moment, " Isn't it true ? " 
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" True ! " Dolly's shrill laughter pealed through the room. 
" True ! Gracious ! I should think not. She's as much alive 
as you or I. What could have put such an idea into your 
head ? " 

The Countess Pharamond's face had grown very pale, the 
white hands fluttering the leaves of the book, she held, trem- 
bled exceedingly. "Then she is alive and with .you ?" she 
asked, turning to Mrs. Levison. 

" Yes," said that lady. " She came back to us after 

after that unfortunate affair with the singer. The wretched 
man turned out to be married, and Sheba found it out . . . and 
well — it is very distressing to a mother to speak on such a 
subject, and I really cannot bear to hear it mentioned." 

She put her handkerchief to her eyes. She did not see 
the strained, horrified gaze of the face before her. The 
Countess Pharamond seemed strangely disturbed by the news 
she had received. 

" To think you shouldn't know," chirped Dolly. " How 
funny ! It was very dreadful . . . and when Sheba came 
back you wouldn't have known her. ^ She looked like a ghost 
. . . and was so ill. But she's all right now. She has taken 
to writing books. We wanted her to come here to-day, but 
she wouldn't." 

" Why ? " The proud lips could scarcely form the inquiry, 
they trembled so. 

" Why > Oh, she'll never go anywhere. She mopes by her- 
self, and scribbles from morning till night. Poor mamma 
hasn't a very lively time of it, I can tell you." 

" Indeed, no," said Mrs. Levison, delighted to air her pet 
grievance. " But Sheba was never like a daughter to me. 
You remember that of old, Bessie ? " 

Still the Countess sat there silent, pale — unable, so it 
seemed, to resume her composure. " I — I should like to 
see her. I ^^//j/ see her," she said at last. "Mrs. Levison, 
forgive me if I seemed discourteous, a moment ago. I — I 
was put out. I didn't mean it. You are right. One oughtn't 
to forget old friends. And Sheba was my earliest friend. 
We were like sisters once. Bring her here, or stay — I will 
come and see her — soon — to-morrow — if that will suit you. 
May I ? " 

In her eagerness she rose, and the book she had held in 
her nervous grasp fell to the ground. Dolly picked it up. 
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" Why," she exclaimed, " this is Sheba's book. Ho\» 
funny 1 That's the name she writes under. * Heron Raye ! * 
Awfully silly, isn't it? But she wouldn't be advised by me." 

" That — her book ! " Bessie took it from the girl, and the 
expression of her face was so strange that Mrs, Levison 
found herself studying it, with a new sense of wonder, into 
which something like fear had crept. 

" Yes, I suppose you are astonished. It's not up to much, 
and she's only made fifty pounds by it, but perhaps she'll 
do better some day. You were saying you would like to 
call on us. I — I really am almost ashamed to ask you to 
my poor dwelling. But things have changed since the old 
days. The wheel of fortune has gone round, and I am no 
Idnger what I used to be." 

"It doesn't matter," said Bessie, vaguely. "I mean I 
should not find any difference. I — I only want to see Sheba." 

" Then come to-morrow," said Dolly, quickly. 

" I will," said the Countess. " Tell her to expect me." 

They took their leave then, wondering not a little at the 
extraordinary transformation rank and riches had made in 
the girl they remembered. They would have wondered more, 
had they seen the change in the woman they had left, when 
the closing door had shut her into solitude. She took up the 
book, looking at it as if it were some noxious thing. " She has 
not forgotten, either," she muttered. " The woman who 
wiote this, wrote it with her very heart's blood. . . . Alive — 
gifted — famous. My God 1 . • . how I hate her ! What 
chance have I, if they should meet now ? . . . How could he 
have lied to me ? ... or does he really believe she is dead ? 
Oh, Paul ! that you might think it always, always, always — ^if 
it would only bring you nearer to my longing heart ! " 

She flung the book far from her, with a gesture of horror 
and disgust, and hid the wild passion of her face within her 
shuddering arms. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" FRIENDS OF LONG AGO." 



Mrs. Levison lost no time in acquainting Sheba with the 
facts of her visit to the Countess Pharamond, and laid great 
stress upon her condescension in coming to return it, the 
following day. 

The news was not very gratifying to Sheba. A wide gulf lay 
between that early friendship and its proposed resumption, 
— a gulf too wide to be crossed by the girlish feet that had 
lost all the lightness of girlhood now. 

" I would rather not see her," she said, as Mrs. Levison 
ended her long harangue. Then suddenly all her composure 
gave way, and to her mother's astonishment she burst into 
passionate weeping. 

" Why won't you let me alone ? " she cried. " Isn't my 
life hard enough } I only ask to live quietly, unseen, un- 
known, forgotten — as I deserve to be forgotten . . . and that 
even is denied me." 

" I am sure I don't know why you should mind seeing 
Bessie. Why, you were almost like sisters, once," stam- 
mered Mrs. Levison. She was a little terrified by this un- 
wonted display of emotion. It was so strange, so rare for 
Sheba to give way before any one. But she could not guess 
at the torture the girl was undergoing. The sting of awak- 
ened memories, the passion of pain and humiliation that this 
meeting must inevitably recall. 

When the next afternoon came, in due course, and she was 
summoned to receive her visitor, she at least had made no 
difference in her toilet, and entered the tiny sitting-room in 
her plain black working gown, with a composure she was 
far from feeling. Dolly was there, gorgeously arrayed, and 
Mrs. Levison had donned her second best dress, in honor 
of the occasion. 

Bessie herself wore a very simple gown of black cashmere 
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and lace, whose elegance, however, lay in its perfect fit and 
suitability to the wearer. 

Sheba could not repress a start of astonishment as she 
looked at this tall fair woman, with her magnificent figure, and 
her air of pride and composure. She was no more like the 
Bessie Saxton of West Shore, than perhaps Sheba herself was 
like the girl with her flying mane of hair, who had dashed 
through the wilderness with her pet goat at her heels. 

One swift glance they gave each other, but in that glance 
Sheba read that whatever had prompted this visit, it was no 
recollection of the old girlish friendship, no desire to revive 
its dead ashes again ; as for Bessie, her one feeling was relief 
— relief to find the girl she remembered changed now into 
this pale and weary woman. 

Surely no dangerous rival was here. Whatever beauty of 
youth and coloring Sheba had once possessed, had departed 
with that youth. Love and happiness might give her back 
some portion of it, should they ever again be hers ; but not 
the life she now led, with its endless drudgery and its dreary 
surroundings, its utter lack of sympathy and companionship. 

Bessie had sufficient worldly wisdom to hide her real feel- 
ings, and greeted Sheba with a warmth and cordiality that 
made Dolly envious. Sheba, however, responded very coldly 
to these advances. She distrusted the Countess Pharamond 
more than she had learnt to distrust her friend of the past, 
and absolutely refused to believe in the gushing warmth of 
that lady's protestations. 

After a while Bessie grew impatient. " I want a chat with 
you alone, Sheba," she said. "Take me to your study and 
let me see where you work. It is interesting to find you have 
developed into a celebrated person. I was more than aston- 
ished when Dolly told me yesterday." 

" My study is only a little box of a room," said Sheba, reluc- 
tantly. She did not wish for a tHe-h-tHe^ and shrank invol- 
untarily from that re-opening of old woimds which it threat- 
ened. 

But Bessie was impatient of the restraint caused by the 
presence of the others, and insisted upon accompan3dng Sheba 
to her own precincts. 

Once there, and the door closed, she could restrain herself 
no longer. 

" I want you to tell me everything/* she said. " I— I 
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couldn't ask your mother. Remember, I heard nothing about 
you from the time you left home, until about a year ago, and 
then I was told you were dead." 

Sheba took the chair by the writing-table. Her face had 
grown very white and stem. " Don't think me unfriendly, 
Bessie," she said. " But — I would rather not speak of that 
time. I . . . God help me — I cannot ! " 

She lost her self-restraint for a brief moment and was only 
a girl again — sorrowful, trembling, abashed. But in the 
silence that followed, as those cold blue eyes took her in with 
such merciless scrutiny, she recovered strength and calmness. 

" I suppose it must be very painful," said Bessie, softly, 
" and you were so cruelly deceived," she added. 

" No ! " cried Sheba, passionately, as she lifted her head 
and dashed the tears from her eyes, with a quick intolerant 
gesture of their self-betrayal. " Never that — you must not 
say it. I — I knew what I was doing." 

The hot; shamed flush that crept up to the roots of her 
thick dark hair spoke out its tale of weak and loving woman- 
hood, and lent some of the old glow and fire to the changed 
face. 

Bessie looked at her enviously ; conscious — as of old she 
had been conscious — that there was a charm beyond mere 
physical beauty — a charm intangible — indescribable — that 
might reach a man's heart and keep his memory faithful when 
all else had passed and been forgotten. 

" If you knew — that," she said. " Had you no fear — no 
thought of what such a tie invariably brings as its result ? 
Shame — neglect — desertion .^ You must have changed very 
much." 

" I had no fear," said Sheba, lifting the proud serenity of 
her steady eyes to that coldly insolent face before her. " To 
love, such things are unknown. I — have not suffered from 
any cause that you suppose. But — it is useless to talk of it. 
The world recognizes one course of action — and one result. 
I have nothing to do with the world." 

" And what of him— of Paul ? " asked Bessie. " Is all over ? . 
Have you parted forever ? " 

" He thinks I am dead," said Sheba. " I . . . shall not un- 
deceive him. The law of man has parted us. . . . We must 
abide by it. Only" — and again that glow and radip*:^"' of 
her great love beautified the pale sadness of her * • ^^crifice ot 
^ 10 ^ of men ? 
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— ^we shall never forget — never. No law can undo our past 
memories." 

A sharp, cruel pang rent the cold heart of the woman who 
heard those words. Was there indeed so much in love ? Had 
this girl, with her frank, innocent soul, and her generous faith 
learnt a higher and nobler truth than any worldly wisdom 
teaches ? Is what that world calls " degradation " really un- 
known and unfelt by a nature that gives all — trusts all — and 
fears nothing ? 

All that she had meant to say — all that she could have 
preached from that safe pinnacle of honorable wifehood 
whereon she stood and proudly faced the world — seemed 
weak and foolish now. This was no common case of victim 
and deserter — no stricken Magdalen appealing for compassion 
to the sex she had outraged, only the serene and perfect trust 
of a mighty love, which neither absence, nor silence, nor 
death itself could weaken. 

She felt abashed and angered, and yet she tried vainly to 
combat the feeling and say something — anything that might 
confound or dismay this serenity. 

" Suppose you met again," she said, roughly. " He is in 
London. ... It is quite possible." 

Sheba's face grew pained and troubled. " How do you 
know that ? " she asked. 

" Because I have seen him. I meet him constantly. He 
is the Earl of Amersley, you know, and society claims us 
both." 

" Society and — Paul." Sheba smiled faintly. How incon- 
gruous it seemed. 

"I am not likely to be honored by any notice from 
society," she said. " I do not fear we shall meet. Besides 
... he does not know I am alive." 

" No — he told me you were dead," said Bessie mercilessly. 
" I suppose I had better not mention you to him ? " 

Sheba winced visibly. It seemed horrible — incredible that 
she — who had been so near and dear to Paul should have 
lost all personal touch with his life. That a comparative 
stranger should be able to speak of him — meet him — talk to 
him— and she— must remain unknown. 

All the old sweet, intimate life of that golden year swept 
ti'drikJsP ^^r memory — unnerved and left her weak. She 
" I wanf y^^d "^^^ the cold contemptuous eyes of her girl- 
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hood's friend, and some instinct of distrust awoke in her. 

" If you meet him as you say," she faltered, slowly. " Has 
he ... . does he ever speak of me ? " 

" Never," said Bessie, coldly. " You forget what a differ- 
ence there must naturally be between Paul Meredith, the 
opera-singer, and the young, wealthy, courted Earl of Amers- 
ley." 

" Do you know," asked Sheba, hesitatingly, " if his — wife 
is with him ? " 

" Haven't I told you I never knew he had another wife 
until your mother let it out. I met him in Paris, and when I 
asked about you, he said you were dead. ... I always 
imagined he had married you." 

' " It was to have been," said Sheba. ..." When that 
other woman appeared. . . . He had thought her dead 
years before." 

" Could he not have divorced her ? " asked Bessie, curi- 
ously. 

Sheba shook her head. " The law was against him. She 
was a vile creature who had attempted his life — and dishon- 
ored his name, and yet ... he is bound to her as long as she 
lives." 

" And she is Countess of Amersley," exclaimed Bessie. 
" How shameful ! I wonder she does not claim her rights. 
She is the mother of his little son, I suppose ? " 

" Yes," said Sheba, bending her white face over the papers 
scattered on the table. 

" I don't see much hope for you, then," said the Countess,* 
presently. " I suppose he keeps the matter quiet for fear of 
scandal. It need not materially affect his life in society. 
He is very popular and very courted. There are plenty of 
women — young, rich, beautiful, who would be only too glad 
to be Countess of Amersley." 

Sheba winced under the cruel stab. She still thought of 
Paul as hers — hers only, whatever might betide. Had he 
altered so much ? Had the claims of rank, and the new 
obligations it entailed, changed him so utterly. 

Might it indeed be possible that when freedom came to 
him he would ask some high-born beauty of his own rank 
to bear his name and honors, and that she — even she 
— ^would be degraded to that lot, which the self-sacrifice of 
womanhood invariably wins from the gratitude of men ? 
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The thought, horrible as it ^^as, coiled subtly about the 
roots of her patient faith, and the slow poison it distilled fell 
like a blight upon her long-cherished hopes. 

Nothing mattered — suffering, privi&tion, hardship, misery 
— so only Paul were true. . . . But oh, if he were not. 

She could not follow the horrors of that thought. She 
shook it off — angry at its permitted disloyalty. Had she 
not vowed again and again to believe nothing against Paul, 
but what Paul himself should confess } Was the voice of 
the world to outweigh the faith of that vow, and the faith of 
her own great trust ? 

" Paul will not wed any woman," she said, proudly, " except 
me ... if ever freedom comes. We belong to one another." 

" Then why do you pretend you are dead ? " 

Sheba shivered instinctively. " I — I could not meet him 
as a stranger . . . and that is all we can be now. But 
... if ever he is free, I shall tell him that I live . . . un- 
changed ... as I know and am sure he is unchanged." 

" You were always a romantic little fool ? " said Bessie, 
sharply. '* Do you really know so little of men that you 
believe one would be true to a memory ? They need some 
more substantial food than that for their love, let me assure 
you." 

" You do not know Paul," said Sheba calmly. 

She could have said nothing more cutting even had she 
been au courant with all that had happened since the Earl 
of Amersley had appeared in the salons of the Countess 
Pharamond. 

" Perhaps not," said Bessie, with an irrepressible sneer. 
" But he is a man, I suppose, and though men's characters 
differ, their natures do not. Do you think his lips have been 
true to you — his arms empty — his heart unengrossed ? If you 
do, your faith is little short of sublime. I pity your awaken- 
mg." 

" I think we have said enough on the subject," said Sheba, 
proudly. " It is not one I care to discuss — and after to-day 
— we will not speak of it again." 

" Oh, I willingly agree to that," said Bessie, insolently. " I 
see you are as obstinately blind to your own interests as ever. 
Why do you hold on to Paul ? You might make a good mar- 
riage, and no one here would know about — Australia." 

Sheba crimsoned angrily. " You — could not understand," 
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she said. " You take the world's conventional view of all 
things. So does my mother." 

The hot color in her face could not hide its suffering. 
Bessie noted the quivering lip, the pained eyes, and a flash 
of triumph lit her own. 

" Your mother thinks you ought to marry . . . that you 
owe it to her to do so. And now that you are so famous, it 
would be easily accomplished. Take my advice, and look 
upon the past as a dream. It has had its ending in the 
story of your book. Let it have one in the new interests of 
your life." 

" My life," said Sheba, "matters only to myself. How I 
use it, what I make of it, is nothing to you. I do not desire 
your advice as to my actions." 

" That is a very rude speech, but it is very like you, Sheba," 
said Bessie, coolly. " You are as wilful as ever, I see, and as 
likely to come to grief again. But, for sake of the old days, 
I am willing to be your friend still. Not so openly, or freely 
— that is no longer possible — but I can do a great deal for 
you, if you wish." 

" I wish nothing," said the girl, proudly — " nothing except 
to be left alone — and forgotten." 

"You are very foolish," said the Countess Pharamond, 
drawing on her pearl-gray gloves languidly. " Even genius 
can be stifled by obscurity. The world does not appreciate 
humility, my dear, any more than it understands self-sacri- 
fice." 

" I do not care for the world," said Sheba, as she rose and 
opened the door. 

Bessie colored angrily at so unceremonious a dismissal. 
But her insolent tongue was silent. 

After all, she had learnt what she desired to learn. It only 
remained to utilize her knowledge. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

** MARITAL AUTHORITY." 

The Countess Pharamond, leaning back among the cushions 
of her luxurious carriage, looked — to the world at large — only 
a very handsome, well-dressed and somewhat haughty woman. 
The Countess Pharamond, to herself, was an unhappy, dis- 
satisfied, and tortured person. 

The armor of pride in which she had encased herself, was 
not proof against the marital blows and stabs which were her 
daily experience. The imperious asperity of her temper was 
stimulated, not subdued, by the petty humiliations she endured 
in private. 

Her marriage had done a greater injury to her nature and 
character, than even she herself was aware of ... it was a 
burden well-nigh intolerable — an hourly humiliation that 
cramped the little good within her nature, and allowed the 
bad to send forth new shoots of hypocrisy, rebellion, and 
deceit. 

It had been her husband's desire that they should establish 
themselves in London, for the season. She knew that some 
hidden motive lurked beneath its expression, but she was far 
from guessing what it really was. She could but obey. 

The world that knew the Countess Pharamond as one of 
its greatest ornaments, would have been annoyed to see how 
humbled and powerless she was in the presence and under 
the authority of her husband. She had not told him of the 
Levisons' visit. She had waited to see Sheba first, and now 
as she returned from that interview, she asked herself whether 
it would not be wiser to keep silence on the matter. She had 
no intention of keeping up even a visiting acquaintance with 
so undesirable a person as Mrs. Levison, and Dolly she had 
always detested. She remembered the Count's old infatua- 
tion for Sheba, and that memory only encouraged her resolve. 
He was not likely to hear of her or see her, and he could not 
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possibly associate the fame of this new literary star with 
his memory of the dark-eyed, gypsy-looking girl, who had 
attracted his errant fancy in Australia. As for Paul 

No .... she would tell Paul nothing. Let him think his 
old love was dead till .... the grave was less dangerous a 
rival than their divided lives. Even with all the accidents 
of chance, it was scarcely likely they would meet. So wide 
a difference lay between the station he occupied and the 
humble insignificance of hers. 

The distraction and tumult of her thoughts lasted through- 
out her drive, and when she reached home and entered her 
boudoir, she was not best pleased to find the Count awaiting 
her there. 

He greeted her with that cold and meaning smile she had 
learnt to hate and dread. " You are a little late, ma chlre 
.... are you not ? I came to ask the favor of a cup of 
your afternoon tea. I know you indulge in the habit." 

" Certainly," she said, ringing the bell as she spoke. 

The room was warm and fragrant, and full of pleasant 
scents from the long bowls of lilies of the valley and Roman 
hyacinths. A footman entered and placed tea and cakes 
and confectionery on the table. 

She poured out a cup and handed it to her husband. " It 
is very unusual. ... I thought you disliked tea," she re- 
marked. 

" I learnt to like it in Australia," he said, " and perhaps I 
am going back to my old tastes. Do you wonder what has 
recalled them ? " 

Her heart sank within her, as she met his eyes. " He has 
learnt something — or he knows," she thought to herself. 

" No," she said aloud, and quite pleasantly. " Perhaps 
you will tell me ? " 

He laughed softly, balancing the spoon on the edge of the 
cup, and looking at her still with those mocking blood-shot 
eyes. 

*^ You think, then, there should be perfect confidence be- 
tween husband and wife — eh, ma c/iere? Well, I agree with 
you. That being so, why have you kept back from me the 
welcome information that our former friends from that de- 
lightful land are at present staying in London, and paid you 
a visit yesterday ? " 

" I ... I was going to tell you," stammered Bessie. " It 
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was only Mrs. Levison, and that odious child. I am sure 
you dislike them as much as I do ... . I have no wish to 
renew the acquaintance." 

" Have you not ? That is a pity. Because I have — ^a 
great wish. You see, ma chere^ it is always best to be per- 
fectly frank and open with me, for I shall always know every- 
thing I wish to know." 

" Do you suppose I thought the subject of such impor- 
tance ? " asked his wife, haughtily. " These people are odious 
— they are not even in decent society. What is the use of 
keeping up their acquaintance ? " 

" Where is the gratitude of my sweet Bessie ? " asked 
Pharamond, with a sneer. " The mamma Levison was a 
very useful friend, and a very good one . . . upon a certain 
occasion. I — at least have cause to remembfer that." 

He watched the sudden whiteness of the proud face and 
quivering lips, and sipped his tea, with a zest to which the 
sight of that agitation added keen enjoyment. 

" And so my amiable and charming wife thought the sub- 
ject of no importance," he went on. " What does she think, 
then, of this additional information ? " 

He drew a set of ivory tablets from his pocket, and still 
glancing from time to time at the white, startled face before 
him, he began to read : 

" Mrs. and Miss Levison remained here for half an hour 
yesterday. ... In spite of the acquaintance being undesir- 
able, and the renewal of the old friendship so unwelcome, the 
Countess Pharamond returned that visit to-day, and has been 
absent nearly three hours. Why did she return it so soon ? 
... or remain so long at the house of people whom she so 
ardently dislikes ? " 

For a moment Bessie sat there quite motionless save for a 
quickened breath — a sudden flash of hatred from the low- 
ered eyes. 

Her sense of surprise at his knowledge was almost eclipsed 
by her rage at being thus trapped. 

" Since you can stoop to play the spy on me," she said, 
" why did you not go farther and find out the reason of the 
action, as well as the action. It might possibly interest you 



more." 



" The reason ? " His face flushed and his eyes had a 
gleam of triumph as well as of gratified malice. " No— I leave 
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that for you to confess. Be sure you speak the truth. You 
went to see " 

" Sheba Ormatroyd," she said, coldly. 

He started — losing his own composure as suddenly as she 
had done. 

" Sheba I Mon Dieu I But is she not dead ? You told 
me so." 

" I told you what I believed till yesterday. She wishes to 
be considered dead. She has changed her name — she goes 
nowhere — sees no one — and ..." 

" And the reason . . . quick. Why does she do it ? What 
does it mean ? " 

" It means," said Bessie, with the slow, unsparing cruelty 
of hate, " that she is only Lord Amersley's cast-off mistress. 
She was never his wife." 

Pharamond rose and set down his cup. His face revealed 
nothing. 

" Why do you hate her so bitterly ? " he asked. 

Bessie started. " I — I do not hate her. What right have 
you to say so ? " 

" I know you do hate her. I see it in your face — I hear it 
in your voice. Some day perhaps I shall discover the reason. 
I learn most things that I desire to learn." 

He turned abruptly and walked over to the door. Reach- 
ing it, he paused and looked back. " Since you have re- 
newed the old friendship," he said, " be assured I shall be 
only too happy to second you. I hope to welcome your 
friends — all of them — under my roof, at an early date. See 
that you manage it." Then he left the room. 

Sickened, enraged, humiliated, the Countess Pharamond 
remained there, tears of rage blinding her eyes, her frame 
pulsing with breathless passion. This then was the end of her 
resolves to mention nothing about these hateful people. She 
was ordered to invite them here — to receive them with wel- 
come and cordiality. The bitter sense of her helplessness 
came home to her again, and she clenched her hands and 
struck the delicate inlaid table in- sudden fury. 

'* As God lives I will be revenged — yet," she hissed be- 
tween her set teeth. "Let him beware, when my hour 
comes, for come it will ? " 

The reflection of her own face, uplifted then and looking 
back at her, sent a sudden sense of terror to her heart. 
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" I am like — that," she thought. " And he has made me. 
I am likeM^//" 

The dawning terror in the eyes that met her own — ^the 
abhorrence, and hatred, and loathing, that changed the proud 
beauty of the handsome features, spoke no new language. 
She had heard it before — she heard it now louder and more 
terrifying in the silence of this luxurious room. Amidst all 
the beauty and luxury so lavishly displayed, that face pre- 
sented itself as the face of its envied possessor — that voice 
sounded as a warning note of future evil. 

The Count meanwhile had left the house, and was saunter- 
ing leisurely along towards the Park. The news he had just 
heard was so utterly unexpected that he had not yet learnt to 
think of it with composure. 

Sheba Ormatroyd alive ! The only woman who had ever 
wakened a real interest in his heart — whose coldness and in- 
difference had allured his jaded taste and errant fancy. And 
for all her pride and all her coldness, she had sunk to the 
ordinary fate of any feminine thing that is vicious — or weak 
— or tempted. He could scarcely believe it ; but there had 
been truth in Bessie's voice — truth that he had heard even in 
its ring of hatred. Well ... if it were true — so much the 
better. His vicious French tastes, and his inherited French 
morals put their low stamp of depreciation upon most women. 
It was scarcely possible he should have withheld it from this 
one. 

" So she was not — cold — after all," he murmured, with the 
triumph that a long asserted opinion yields when it is veri- 
fied. " That charm of mystery and resistance was not virtue. 
Bah ! . . . what a fool she was. Look what I would have 
given her. . . And I have always felt she was the only 
woman who could have made me faithful." 

He would not have been faithful to her any more than to 
Bessie, if he had been able to marry her. But it pleased him 
to think so, because Sheba Ormatroyd was the only woman 
who had ever resisted him. Some had yielded for his own 
sake, some for the bribes of fortune, some from the mixed 
rivalry, notoriety, or vanity that seems to hold an attraction 
for women ; but Sheba had been adamantto all of these, and 
the thought had power to sting him even now. 

" I will see her again, Bessie shall ask her," he muttered 
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to himself. " And ... it will go hard if I do not triumph 
in my turn, and revenge myself for her former perversity. As 

for Amersley " 

A dark frown crossed his brow. " Is he always to be my 
rival ? " he thought, remembering those days at Ischl, and 
the hints of H^lbne de Valette. "Well, gare d luil I may 
not be always good-natured." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" THE BORES — ^AND FREEDOM OF LIFE." 

" Oh ! to be poor and free once more ! The obligations of 
rank are as weighty as a prisoner's chains I " 

Lord Amersley uttered this thought aloud, unconscious that 
he had done so till the grave surprise of a small thoughtful 
face recalled him to the fact that he was not alone. 

" Is that so, papa ? " asked his little son, who was sitting 
by the fire, in the big handsome library of Amersley House, 
Park Lane. He had a book on his knee, but he was not 
reading it. It was a more interesting task to study that 
beloved face, to share the thoughts and confidence of that 
idol of his childish heart. 

" Is that so, mein liebling ? Of course it is. Look then, 
and say were we not happier in the old Bohemian days, before 
your poor father had the misfortune to inherit nobility." 

He pointed to the heap of letters lying on the table — the 
pile of invitation cards awaiting his acceptance — the innumer- 
able demands on his wealth, time and attention that made the 
morning post a thing of dread. 

The boy/s calm, thoughtful gaze followed his gesture. 
" Why do you read them ? " he asked. " I should give them 
all to the secretary " 

His father smiled. 

" Nay, Paul. One must not shirk one's duties or one's 
obligations, be they great or small. There may be just one 
matter among^ these that I ought to attend to personally — 
one genuine claim among a score of impostures — that it is my 
duty to investigate." 

" I wish I could help you," said Paul, 
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He left his chair and crossed over to where his father was 
sitting at the writing-table, and leaning his elbows on the 
table and his chin on his hands, seemed to give the matter 
long and thoughtful consideration. 

" Do you ever get bored, father ? " he ask^d presently. 

The Earl lifted his head and looked at him. " Very often, 
my boy. But what makes you ask ? " 

" I hear people say it so often. They never seemed * bored ' 
in Australia, did they, papa.** The people always looked 
brisk and busy and content. But here it is so different. The 
great people in their carriages, look tired and listless. When 
I ride my pony in the park, the other little boys look at me 
as if they wondered I cgyMi enjoy it. They never laugh or 
care to gallop — only just trot or walk beside the grooms ; 
and the tall, big footmen in our hall here, they sit and yawn 
all the afternoon. I have watched them often, when you were 
out, and I heard the man you call Anak, say yesterday he was 
* bored to death in this damned slow place.' He did, 
• papa ! " 

" Hush I my dear — you mustn't repeat those expressions," 
said his father, rebukingly. " They don't sound well on your 
young lips." 

" I only repeated what Anak said. I came down and 
talked to him afterwards, and I told him he might improve 
his mind, if he had so much spare time, and I offered to lend 
him some books. But he said he didn't like my sort of books, 
and that I was the * rummest little chap for a lord that he'd 
ever seen.' The other footman never speaks at all, papa. 
He only sits and looks at his legs. Why do you have such 
funny men about you ? " 

" That is one of the * obligations' of my position," said the 
Earl. *' People of my rank must have footmen and all sorts 
of other useless appendages. They're part of the furniture 
of the hall, I suppose. The house steward arranged all that, 
and I have to put up with it." 

Little Paul drew his brows together and surveyed his father 
seriously. " Seems to me you can't do what you like any 
longer," he said at last. 

" No one can ever do what they like or would wish in this 
world, Paul," said his father. " Circumstances prevent us. 
But, as I said before, I was much happier when I was poox 
and free than I am now." 
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He let the letters lie neglected, and looked long and steadily 
at the thoughtful little face beside him — the face that still had 
something girlish in its delicate pallor and soft outlines. 

" If you were grown up, Paul," he said, " I would make 
everything over to you, and let you reign in my stead." 

" Oh, no^no I " cried the boy, eagerly. " You mustn^t say 
that, papa. I could never be what you are. And I could 
not live away from you. I should be miserable." 

" You think so now," said the Earl, quietly, " because you 
are only a little boy, but you will grow big and strong, Paul, 
and learn what other young Englishmen learn, and go to the 
University and become famous. Then you will be better able 
to fill this position than I am, because I — I never had any of 
those advantages, you see." 

" Are they — advantages ? " asked the boy. " You don't seem 
to need them, papa, and the boys I have met, when you have 
taken me visiting, are not very nice boys — and most awfully 
stupid. They don't know half as much as I do, and Lord 
Westerton's son, who is fifteen, told me he had never bothered 
to study anything at Eton. All he did learn was to smoke 
cigars and devil bones. And his eldest brother, who is at Cam- 
bridge, owes fifteen thousand pounds. Would you like me to 
grow up like those fellows, papa ? " 

" Indeed, no ! " exclaimed the Earl. " I hope you never 
will." 

" I — I don't think it is nice to be rich," pursued Paul — " or 
easy — is it, papa ? One ought to spend one's money so care- 
fully, and do so much good. I wonder why some people have 
so much more than others ! " 

" So do I," said his father, who liked nothing better than 
to hear his young son's opinions on the manners and morals 
by which he was now surrounded. 

" It doesn't seem fair, you know," continued Paul. " Every 
one ought to have enough — and not one person too much, 
and others none at all. I wonder how it could be managed. 
I should like to ask the Queen her opinion." 

" You may be able to do so," said the Earl. " She is very 
fond of children, and I could introduce you to her." 

" Perhaps she would think me too young to discuss the 
subject with," said Paul, with becoming diffidence. " But if 
I get to know some of her grandchildren I will ask them to 
suggest it to her." 
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" I certainly should," said the Earl, gravely. " The example 
of sacrificing one's own possessions for the public welfare 
ought to be set by the highest authority." 

" Why don't you speak about it in Parliament ? " asked the 
boy, suddenly. 

" Because I am — unfortunately — in the House of Lords. 
We are simply expected to echo the opinions and pass the 
Bills of the Commons." 

" Does the country get more good from the Commons than 
the Lords ?" 

" If you were to put the question to the country, I expect 
it would say the benefit was about equal," said the Earl, 
dryly. 

" Aren't you very sorry sometimes, you had to give up be- 
ing a singer ? " asked the boy. " It must have been such a 
beautiful life. All the applause and triumph — and the feeling 
of how you could make all the people^^^/ with you." 

"That is the real pleasure of an artist's life," said his 
father. " To make the people feel with you — as you say. 
Of course I was sorry, Paul. . . . How could I help it ? " 

"Oh, we were so happy. ... so happy. Just you and I, and 
M tiller — and Sheba. Oh, papa, to think I shall never, never 
see her again 1 " 

He flung his arms round his father's neck and sobbed aloud. 
" I was never lonely then, or unhappy. . . . But I am always 
lonely now. You are away so much — and I don't care for any 
one here ... or the life — or anything. Oh, papa, I wish you 
had never been an Earl." 

His father pressed the trembling, weeping figure to his 
breast. His own heart was aching as the child could not 
guess or imagine. He knew — he had always known that this 
sensitive soul and highly-strung nature and delicate frame 
needed a woman's care — a woman's influence. The intense 
love of the boy for himself almost pained him. Had he been 
of stronger body and coarser mind, he would have sent him 
to rough it, as other boys had to do, in a public school, but 
he knew him too well to risk the experiment. What he had 
heard and seen even in this brief time convinced him that 
for the next ^vq years, at all events, home supervision and 
education would best suit his son. He had no desire to see 
him transformed into one of the precocious little dandies 
that formed the juvenile aristocracy of Eton. Pert, insolent 
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youths with their stable knowledge, their slang, their stolen 
cigarettes and close-cropped pates, and absurd shiny hats, 
their supercilious opinions of men, women, and tailors. 

He had come across many of these specimens at the 
houses of his aristocratic brotherhood, and his soul shrank 
in horror from seeing his own son resemble them in any 
way. 

He wanted to bring Paul up in frank, clean-souled, 
honest boyhood. It distressed him that the boy lacked 
physical strength, and was still — in spite of all care and 
attention — the same sensitive, old-fashioned, serious child 
whose education had been committed to Sheba Ormatroyd. 
How well she had understood and managed him. The 
poignancy of the old regrets were very sharp and terrible as 
he saw the boy's tears now, and knew that the loss he wept 
for was a loss both lives must feel forever. 

" Hush, Paul ! " he said at last, as he swept back the 
damp soft hair from the boy's forehead. " This is girlish 
and weak. You must remember you belong to a sex that — 
all through life — ^has to suffer in silence — and endure, without 
complaint. Do you think I have not to do it ... . every 
day . . . every hour ? But men must be strong and brave, 
Paul. I would not have anything else said of my son. " 

The boy checked his tears in a moment. " I am very 
sorry, papa — I could not help it. " 

" I had no idea you were so lonely," continued the Earl. 
** I wish you had some companions of your own age ! " 

" I would rather have you. I don't care for boys.'^ 

" That is just my difficulty," said the Earl. " I cannot be 
with you as much as I should wish, and you are such an odd 
child. You don't seem to get on with boys of your own age, 
and I think you read too much, Paul ! " 

" There is nothing else to do," said the boy, wearily. " I 
get tired if I ride more than once a day — and if I want to 
walk it is always the Park — I am so sick of it : if I could get 
away into the country, where it was all wide and open, like 
the Bush . . . but it is so different here." 

" I shall not stay in town very long," said his father. 
" Then we will go to Heronsmere. You've never been there 
yet, nor I either. I believe it is the most beautiful place 
we have, and wild enough even to suit our savages tastes, 
Paul. Now, I must get through this correspondence. . . . 
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See, you may open all the invitation cards, and write * No ' 
on all of them. Mr. Armytage will know how to answer 
them. " 

" Here is one with a note inside," said the boy, presently. 
" And a silver crown on the card. Will you not read it, 
papa ? " 

The Earl took it carelessly and glanced at the note. His 
brow darkened slightly. "I wonder what she means by 

* important news ? ' Well, perhaps I had better go. Write 

* Yes ' on that card, Paul." 

He tossed it back to the boy. The note he put into his 
pocket. Paul worked steadily on through the pile, delighted 
to be of any use, and full of the importance of his task. 

" What a great many people want you, " he said at last. 
" Don't you care to go to their parties, papa ? " 

"No," said the Earl. "They bore me— or " He 

stopped abruptly, meeting the deep steady gaze of the boy. 

" That is Anak all over again, papa. What a funny place 
the world is. The great people bore each other, and the 
servants bore each other. Do you think it is because they 
haven't enough to do ? " 

" I expect it is," said the Earl. 

" But you must have a great deal to do, papa. You have 
so many big houses and tenants and farms and . . . all sorts 
of things. Do you know everything about all your people ? " 

" No . . . not very much. The stewards do all that." 

" Oh ! " said the boy. " But wouldn't the people like it 
better if you did it yourself ? " 

The Earl looked doubtful. " I don't really know," he 
said. " I never thought about it." 

" Will you think about it now ? " asked Paul. " And 
when we go to Heronsmere will you see your people your- 
self, and let me see them? Surely," he added gravely, 
" everybody can't be bores." 

The Earl laughed. " Very well, Paul. We'll be model 
landlords and see to things for ourselves, and try in our 
little way if we can do something that legislature can't." 

" What is that ? " asked Paul, anxiously. 

" Make a few people happy," said his father. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
"years divide, but cannot part us. 
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The Countess Pharamond had just entered her reception- 
rooms, dressed for dinner. She expected a small party, 
every member of which was particularly obnoxious, with but 
one exception. That exception she had been incautious 
enough to invite a quarter of an hour earlier than any of her 
other guests, and she was awaiting his arrival in a state of 
nervous trepidation, the result of fear and uncertainty — fear 
lest her husband should appear and detect her ruse — anxiety 
lest the object of her diplomacy should not present him- 
self. 

However, her mind was soon set at rest, for the doors were 
thrown back by the gorgeous menial in plush and silk, whom 
Dolly Levison so ardently admired, and a stentorian voice 
announced the Earl of Amersley. 

Fair, gracious, and smiling, she advanced to meet her 
guest. She looked handsome enough to justify any man^s 
admiration, but there was none visible in the grave, sad face, 
or the quiet eyes that met her own. 

" How good of you to come so early," she said, eagerly. 
'* Did you wonder at my note ? You will wonder still more 
when I tell you my news." 

" I can't understand any news being very important to 
me," said Paul, ** But I am all attention." 

He seated himself besides her, and watched with some 
curiosity the visible nervousness of face and manner. 

" After I had sent out my invitations," she said, " I had 
a visit from some old friends . . . Australian friends. . . . 
I had no intention of inviting them to-night, but the Count 
insisted upon it." 

"Yes," he said as she paused. 

" They were Mrs. Levison and Dolly," she cried, suddenly. 
" I — I thought I would tell you beforehand. ... It might not 
be pleasant for you to meet them unprepared," 

II 
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He had grown very pale, but the set, stern gravity of his 
face was not otherwise changed. 

" You are right, Countess," he said, slowly. " It is not 
pleasant — far from it. I — I would rather not meet those peo- 
ple. I wish you had told me this in your note." 

"I. . . I did not know they would be here," she faltered. 
" What are you going to do ? . . . You can't leave . . you 
mustn't ! What would my husband think ? " 

Velvet-footed, smiling, his false welcome masking his 
triumph as he masked his hatred, her husband was beside 
them ere either Vas aware of his presence. 

" Welcome, my lord," he said, extending his hand to his 
guest. " I am sorry to be late, but I have no doubt the 
Countess has made amends for my absence." 

He glanced at her, and then at the marble time-piece on 
the mantle-shelf. A meaning smile crossed his lips. Bessie 
turned pale under the delicate pink that her maid had so 
skilfully applied. 

" I was under the impression that half-past eight was the 
hour, ma chlre^^ he said. 

The Earl came to the rescue, touched by the fear on the 
beautiful face of his hostess. 

" The mistake is mine. Count. I arrived too early. I mis- 
laid the card which mentioned the hour." 

" Pray do not excuse so welcome an error," said Phara- 
mond, with a perceptible sneer. " We see so little of you 
that it is a very fortunate one. Has Madame mentioned that 
we expect some old friends to-night ? " 

" Yes," said the Earl, coldly. 

" Perhaps she also informed you of another piece of news 
— startling, but delightful, to all interested in that so interest- 
ing family ? " 

Paul glanced from the Count to his wife, and a vague un- 
easiness swept over him. *• I have heard nothing," he said, 
" except that I may expect to see Mrs. Levison and her step- 
daughter." 

" Her step-daughter ! " said Paramond, with a meaning 
glance. " Oh, no, my lord. That is a mistake. Mrs. Levi- 
son and her — daughter — are to be our guests." 

It was a cruel vengeance, but the devilish wish to confound 
his foe and torture his wife had been too strong to resist. 

PauPs face paled to the hue of death. In vain he tried to 
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speak. The revulsion of feeling was terrible. The stormy 
throbs of his heart nearly suffocated him. 

" I fear my news has startled you," went on the Count, 
maliciously. "We were all startled. The report of Miss 
Ormatroyd's death was false. She is alive and with her 
mother. She will be here to-night." 

Still dead silence. The lights and shadows of the room 
were only a whirling mass of confusion to Paul. Heavy, tor- 
turing heart-throbs stayed his breath, a great darkness fell 
upon him, rent asunder suddenly as it fell by a ray of hope, 
a cry of glad, incredulous amazement. 

" Is this true, Madame Pharamond ? For God's sake, tell 
me ! " 

He turned to the Countess, who had regained in some 
measure her composure. The dull fury and hatred in her 
eyes spoke no warning to him. 

" It is true, in a way. Sheba Ormatroyd is alive and in 
England, but she will not be here to-night." 

,The Count turned on her in sudden fury. " Not here ! 
Did I not tell you to insist upon her coming ? Do you dare 
disobey my orders ? " 

In his passion he forgot his auditor. Paul looked with 
wondering horror at the furious face and menacing eyes. 
But Bessie never winced. 

" I have no authority over Sheba Ormatroyd," she said, 
icily. " I could not insist upon her accepting your invitation. 
I merely gave it, and she declined." 

At this moment the door was again thrown open, and 
some more guests entered. 

Lord Amersley shrank back. He was trembling from 
head to foot. It was no moment for obedience to conven- 
tional laws. He glanced swiftly round. Beside him was a 
door partly draped by heavy curtains. It was the door by 
which Pharamond had entered. 

As a new interruption occurred and distracted the atten- 
tion of the Count and his wife, he slipped through this door, 
and in some confused, dim way he found the hall. " My 
hat . . . quick. I am ill — I must leave," he said to the 
astonished footman, slipping a sovereign into his hand. The 
lackey gave him both hat and coat without a word, and in 
another instant Paul stood in the open air. He almost 
staggered against the railings. The cool spring wind, as it 
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touched him, could not calm or allay the fever of his brow. 
He tried to think, but thought seemed only a clashing, brazen 
noise as of many tongues reiterating but one sound. " She 
lives — she lives — she lives ! " 

In the whirl and confusion around, he was dimly conscious 
of a carriage dashing up, of opening doors, flashing lights 
... a voice, petulant and querulous, saying, " Tell them 
eleven o'clock, Dolly ! " 

Involuntarily he drew his hat low over his brows, and 
shrank further into the shadows. The two occupants of the 
carriage passed under the awning, the footman sprang on 
the box. As the horses moved forward, Paul suddenly ad- 
vanced and called the man. 

Surprised, the coachman pulled up. 

" Can you tell me," asked Paul, hoarsely, " the address of 
those ladies you have just set down ? I fancy I used to 
know them years ago." 

The light shone on his face and on the glitter of gold In 
his open palm. Sykes opined that he was a " real gentle- 
man," and whispered that opinion to his companion. " It's a 
rum start though," he added. 

"Well, sir," said the footman at last, "one of them ladies 
lives at Maida Vale, and the other — the old one — she lives 
at St. John's Wood — near Boundary Road. Which o' them 
is the party you want ? " 

" The elder lady — Mrs. Levison," he answered. 

The gold was slipped into the outstretched palm, and he 
was left in possession of the coveted information. 

A moment later he was speeding to St. John's Wood in a 
hansom, utterly regardless of what Count or Countess Phara- 
mond might think of his extraordinary and unexplained de- 
parture. 

" As if any one or an)i;hing in the world could stay me 
now ! " he cried, in his heart. " Oh, my darling — ^my dar- 
ling . . . can it be true .^ . . . You live — I shall see you 
again ... I shall see you again ! " 

No speed could have been quick enough for his flying 
thoughts and eager desires. He seemed to have lived in a 
whirlwind since the moment that her name had once more 
become a living promise to him. ... To see her — to hear 
her voice — that low and tender voice so passionately remem- 
bered — ^to know with certainty that the same world held 
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them both — that life, dear life, welcome and more precious 
than untold gold, still knew her safe for his sight and touch 
— this was all he could think, and a bewildered chaos of 
pictures and fancies revolved in his brain, as the lamps 
flashed by, and the moving figures passed, and the steady 
trot of the horses' hoofs bore him onward, in the sweet spring 
night. 

When the hansom drew up and he found himself at the 
address given by the footman, he was trembling like a 
woman. Now that a moment of time might assure him of 
the truth, he seemed to have lost the strength or the courage 
to test that assurance. 

When he had slipped the latch of the gate and found him- 
self at the little dark doorway of the bijou villa, the loud 
throbs of his heart were almost audible in the stillness. 
The rapid alternation of hope and fear was terrible as any 
physical pain. 

" Miss Ormatroyd . . . does she live here .> " he asked, 
hoarsely. 

" Yes, sir. But she is engaged ; she can't see any one to- 
night." 

He put the girl aside as if she were a child — and her words 
of no consequence. " Her room — quick — show me ! " he 
muttered. The girl gave a low frightened cry, and pointed 
to where the lamplight streamed into the hall, through a 
partly closed door. 

A step — a sudden movement — ^the lifting of a girPs head 
bent down over its weary labor, and then 

He was at her feet — his arms about her — one hoarse, 
incredulous cry his only greeting ! But all the world seemed 
to stand still for that one moment — nor life nor death — nor 
heaven nor hell — nor any single thing that thought could 
touch, was of any might or moment then, besides — each 
other. 

She had half risen from her chair, but his arms imprisoned 
her, and through blinding tears that all the strength of man- 
hood could not check he saw her once again — changed as if 
by suffering of many years — changed, but only the dearer for 
such change. 

He saw the delicate cheeks grown pale and wan — the large 
sad eyes so weary and unyouthful . . . and then his head 
sank on her breast — he cried her name amidst his broken 
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sobs ..." My heart . . . My own — my wife I — ^how could you 
be so cruel ! How could you let me suffer through these 
years of silence ! " 

She trembled greatly. The surprise of this meeting was 
less to her than to him, for she had known it as a possibility ; 
he had never even guessed it might happen, this side the 
grave. 

"Oh, Paul," she cried, and then again and brokenly, 
" Oh, Paul — why did you come ? . . . It was cruel ! " 

" Cruel ! " He lifted his head, his arms unclasped her 
slender waist. Still kneeling, he looked at her incredulous 
of her meaning. " Sheba, you can't mean that. . . Cruel ? 
Why, I would have walked barefoot to the world's end. 
I would have braved the fires of hell itself to see you again, 
to know you lived . . . and you let me believe you dead, 
willingly ? " 

" It was best." 

" Oh, dearest ! . . . no." 

The old tender word, the old tender voice, the dear changed 
face looking back to hers ! She bent her head. A sudden 
storm of weeping shook her slight frame. 

" Sweetheart," he said, and took her in his arms and let 
his lips rest on her hair that swept his breast. " May I 
speak . . . may I tell you what this parting has been ? It 
is hard yet, for I can only think of the joy of finding you 
alive. . . and I only learnt that a brief half hour ago." 

She did not speak ; she could not. To rest in those long- 
absent arms, to hear that voice, which held all life's music 
for her ears, this was enough, as yet. 

Later there would be struggle, pain, darkness, but, oh, for 
a little while the blessedness and joy of that life's love of 
hers! 

" Yes — tell me," she said, brokenly. 

So, holding her there as if no power on earth should ever 
part them again, he told her of the grief and sorrow and des- 
pair that had overwhelmed his soul and turned all his fair 
good gifts of fortune to dead sea fruit within his lips. He 
told her of the horror that Mliller's news had brought him, 
and of the endless night of darkness that had settled on his 
every hope and desire. He told her that, save for his child's 
sake, he could not have had courage to live, and always and 
ever throughout the history of his embittered, lonely life she 
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saw shining that golden thread of his great love for her. 

It did not need words. Faithful as her own faith, true as 
her own soul, were his faith and his soul. As she rested, 
trembling in his arms, her aching eyes hid from his sight, her 
heart beat once more with the old strength of passion, the 
old sweet deep content. Almost* she forgot the change in 
his fortunes, the change in her own nature. 

The need of sympathy, the loneliness of womanhood, the 
craving, never stilled, for love, such love as this that once 
had glorified her life — all these sprang fierce and strong to 
life again, and made her weak as she listened to his prayers. 
" I have found you. Death has given you back to me. . k 
Sheba, I cannot let you go ever again. . . I cannot. Iwih 
not/'' 



The echo of those words rang in her ears, throbbed in her 
heart, while, unanswered yet, she listened to the story of those 
divided years. 

Not yet would she speak, not yet would she break the spell. 
Life had come to a pause, sweet and restful, but of brief 
promise. With closed eyes and lulled senses she listened. 

In a silence that the touch of his lips alone filled with 
throbbing memories, she strove to recall the strength that 
had seemed so strong, the courage that had seemed so easy, 
while as yet this meeting and this scene had been but im- 
aged fancies of her brain, sad dreams planned and acted in 
some sleepless midnights 

She had always feared it, hoped it, known it, but the sit- 
uations we imagine and prepare ourselves for, are very rarely 
the situations that we have actually to face. 

She drew a long deep breath, as she lifted her head, at 
last, and weakly strove to unwind the close clasp of his arms. 

Paul read the signs of a struggle in her face — its sudden 
pallor, the strained gaze of her eyes, in the proud, set tight- 
ening of her lips. 

This was no weak, clinging girl, on whose beloved face his 
longing eyes were feasting ; it was a woman stern and proud, 
though loving as the girl had never loved. He read that, 
and the change it foreboded, as the passionate prayer upon 
his lips was stayed by the touch of a trembling hand. 

" Death has given me back, Paul, but not to you, Paul— 
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dearest ... it cannot be ... it must not. The old life is over 
forever between us . . . between it and this present time is 
so wide and great a difference, that often I wonder if I can 
possibly be the same girl who looked for your coming on the 
old veranda on those sweet summer nights." 

" Dear heart," he murmured. " You try me beyond my 
strength, when you speak of that time. How can you say 
that love is over for us t You have not changed, Sheba ? " 

" Oh, no ! " she said, the hot color dyeing her pale face 
once more. " Not my heart, Paul, but everything else has 
changed ; for you, more than for my self. You are no longer a 
poor, obscure artist, but a great and titled and wealthy man, 
whose position in the world has a claim upon honor and on 
duty. And I . . . Paul, I am no longer ignorant. It is no 
longer possible for me to shut my eyes and dream and be con- 
tent. I sought death in madness of desperation, because life 
had become a thing of shame and torture. When that bless- 
ing was denied me, when I knew that loathing life and de- 
spising myself, I yet must live that life and take up its burdens, 
as my just punishment, I resolved that my penance should 
be separation from you. Never of my own will would I have 
recalled you or broken the silence that for you seemed 
unbreakable." 

" Sheba, this is not you speaking such hard and cruel 
words. . . Do you forget what vows and promises we made 
to one another ? Even when I thought you dead, it did not 
absolve my faith. Are you less constant ? " 

Gently and sadly she withdrew from his arms. " How can 
I make you understand ? " she said, wearily. " Paul. . . I 
have not changed — except to love you more. . . No, don't 
speak — don't touch me yet — I need all my strength. But love 
— as I know it now — is not that fervent, foolish, self -forgetful 
romance that once blinded my eyes. I feel so old, Paul. . . 
and so ^^r// sometimes. . . and oh ! I am so terribly unhappy 
— but all that makes no difference ! " 

" It would make all the difference, sweetheart, if you would 
let me care for you, and comfort you, once more," he pleaded. 

" How— Paul ? " 

Then, he remembered. White and silent and abashed he 
rose unsteadily, and for a moment neither spoke nor met her 
eyes. 

** We said we would be a law unto ourselves," slie went on, 
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Steadily. " It was not possible. Fate was too strong for us. 
You understand now what I mean, Paul ? " 

" Yes," he said, hoarsely, " But Fate may be kind yet — I 
may be free, Sheba ? " 

She shook her head sadly. " I thought she would have 
been here — ^beside you. . . . That, for PauPs sake, you 
might forgive." 

" Never ! " he said with sudden fierceness. " My whole 
soul loathes and abhors her ! How can you take her name 
between your lips ? It shames you " 

He took her hands between his own and pressed them tight 
against his beating heart. 

" Dearest, before Heaven, you, and you only, are my wife. 
It needs no power of human laws to bind me — nor hold my 
every thought and feeling true to you. If I had not known 
it before, these empty years would have proved it. No one 
shall ever take your place — I swear it. Fill it — or leave it as 
you please — ^but it is always there ... it always will be there. 
Do you believe me, Sheba } " 

" Yes," she said softly, and trembling exceedingly. 

" I put forward no claim. I ask nothing. ... If you love 
me as of old, you too must feel how numbed and empty life 
can be. . . . But you hold the power to transform it for us 
both. . . . Will you not use that power, dearest ? " 

She bent her face upon the hands that he released, and for 
one long moment there was perfect silence between them. 

Then, she lifted up her head, and there was that in the 
white face and sad, despairing eyes, that gave Hope its death- 
blow. 

" No," she said, and her voice was proud and cold and all 
unlike itself. " I cannot^ Paul. The past is over and done 
with. You cannot make me the girl I was. . . nor can we 
go back and recapture our lost joys — relive our lost yester- 
days. They are all over. . . all dead. . . and between them, 
Paul . . . between them and my memory of you, and all that 
memory means and has meant for me, lies something that you 
have forgotten . . . that I can never forget. . . ." 

" What is it .? " he cried, in a shaky voice. 

Something sadder than any tears was in her eyes, as they 
met his gaze. 

" The grave of a little child," she said. 
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BOOK IV. 



CHAPTER I. 

MRS. LEVISON RECEIVES A SHOCK. 

Whatever delight and glory the fact of being entertained 
by the Count and Countess Pharamond produced in the hearts 
of Dolly Levison and her step-mother, that fact held no pleas- 
ure for the host or hostess of the evening. 

Pharamond himself was in a state of suppressed fury. He 
would not have troubled to invite Mrs. Levison had it not 
been that he desired to see Sheba, and she had failed to 
appear, and he resented her absence most keenly, and felt 
certain his wife was to blame for it. It was therefore no 
pleasant or easy task to play his part in the social pageant — 
more particularly as he had insinuated to several of his club 
acquaintances that the " Heron Raye," of whom all London 
was talking, was a special friend of his own, and that she 
would appear in his reception rooms that evening. 

He was not by any means the only person of distinction 
who had made the same rash promise, for " Heron Raye," 
had received more invitations than she could count, and had 
been speculated about and criticised in a manner that would 
have considerably surprised herself. Her obstinacy in refus- 
ing to make herself known and the pertinacity with which all 
inquiries were baffled, only made people more curious and 
more spiteful. They insinuated stories about her — pointed 
out various persons of more than doubtful repute as her 
representatives — assured each other she was coming to their 
houses or entertainments — and then — excused her non-ap- 
pearance with unfailing unveracity. 

Pharamond was therefore put down as one of themselves, 
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and no one would believe that Mrs. Levison was actually the 
mother of this Mystery, or consent to bask in the reflected 
glory of such a relationship. 

It is needless to remark that Mrs. Levison would have 
been the last person in the world to believe in that glory, or 
accept its reflection as anything short of insult. 

As for Dolly, she appeared to enjoy herself immensely. 
She studied the dresses and jewels of the women, and took 
in all the details of the dinner — its appurtenances and attend- 
ance and service — ^with a view to utterly confounding Maida 
Vale on the next occasion of a " gathenng of the clans." 

Her eyes were so busy that her tongue enjoyed an enforced 
rest. Besides, when she attempted to exercise it she found 
no encouragement from her companion — a vapid youth, of 
whose very name she was ignorant, and to whom his collar 
and his dawning moustache presented the chief objects of 
importance in life. 

The unexplained departure of Lord Amersley had seriously 
annoyed Bessie, besides upsetting the arrangements of the 
table. She had intended him to take her in to dinner, and 
only discovered his absence when the other guests were pair- 
ing off. That he should have behaved so rudely and strangely 
only increased her sense of disappointment and her anger 
with her husband, to whose blundering interference she attrib- 
uted it. 

"Was he really ill ? " she thought. "Was the shock of this 
news so severe that he had felt unequal to play his part be- 
fore the world ? or was everything else of such poor account 
that he had not even paused to consider conventionality or 
civility ? " 

" I am glad he does not know where she lives," she said 
to herself. " I suppose he would have rushed off to her had 
he done so. What can he be so infatuated about ? She is 
ugly, dull, ill-tempered — there is absolutely nothing in her to 
attract a man. I must give Mrs. Levison a hint to keep them 
apart ; but she's such a fool I suppose she wouldn't have the 
courage to say * No ' to an Earl." 

The wearisome dinner sped on — she ate and drank and 
talked and smiled, and did her best to mask her own feel- 
ings and play her rble before these people — ^but all the time 
she was suffering agonies of humiliation, and when she met 
her husband's glance, or saw his cold evil smile, she felt in- 
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stinctively that a storm was gathering on the matrimonial 
horizon which boded no good for her. 

She took Mrs. Levison aside in the drawing-room, and 
under cover of the noise a professional pianist was producing, 
asked that worthy lady if she was aware that her old enemy, 
Meredith, had been transformed into no less a personage 
than the Earl of Amersley ? 

Mrs. Levison's amazement was excessive. More so than 
her pleasure in hearing the news, for she had never conquered 
her dislike to Paul — and never forgotten his plain speaking 
to her. 

To wound Mrs. Levison's self-pride or self-importance was 
an infallible receipt for holding a place in her memory. She 
never forgave the offence, or the offender. 

" He has believed that Sheba was dead, all this time," said 
Bessie at last, "but now he knows it is not true. If he should 
call and try to resume the intimacy, what will you do ? " 

" My duty, of course," said Mrs. Levison, rising proudly to 
the occasion. " I hope, my dear Bessie, I know what that is. 
In the interests of morality and Christian principles, I shall 
keep that unhappy and deluded girl away from his pernicious 
influence. But I hope he has still some sense of decency left, 
and will not present himself before her outraged mother." 

" I hope not, indeed," said Bessie, " but I should not be 
surprised if he did, and you know what a fool Sheba is ! " 

"Indeed, yes," sighed Mrs. Levison. "She is my life's 
trial, I suppose. However," she added, " after all I have 
done for her — after receiving her back and giving her a 
mother's shelter and protection, I should think she would 
show some deference to my wishes." 

" But Lord Amersley is a very different person to Paul 
Meredith," continued Bessie, " and if he should call, you 
could scarcely refuse to see him." 

" In my child's interests," said Mrs. Levison, with dignity, 
"and with my knowledge of her weak character and past 
obstinacy, I might be induced to receive that person — once 
— and once only. It would be perhaps advisable that he 
should hear my opinion of his disgraceful conduct. I suppose 
his wife is still alive ? " she added suddenly. 

" I believe so," said Bessie, " Even if she were not, you 
surely don't suppose he would marry Sheba — now." 

" It would be his duty," said Mrs. Levison. "His position 
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in the world makes no difference to me. The only honor- 
able course open to him is to right that poor girl in the eyes 
of the world the moment the opportunity is afforded." 

The Countess Pharamond bit her lip, to restrain the im- 
petuous words that longed to burst forth. 

" Upon my soul, I don't know whether the mother or the 
daughter is the greater fool ! " she thought angrily. " As if 
Paul would ever marry that girl ! " 

Mrs. Levison continued to pour out a string of platitudes 
regardless of her hostess's inattention. When the gentlemen 
entered, Bessie left her, with almost perceptible relief, and 
tried to amuse herself in more congenial society. 

Mrs. Levison was just signalling to Dolly that it was time 
to leave, when Pharamond himself approached, and dropped 
into the chair by her side. 

" You must convey my disappointment to your daughter, 
chhre Madame^^ he said. " I fully expected her to-night." 

" Sheba will never go out anywhere," said her mother. 
" It is useless to ask her, Count. I told Bessie so." 

" Bessie received my command to go in person to give the 
invitation," said Pharamond. '* Did she do so ? " 

" I ! . . . No, I think she wrote," said Mrs. Levison, in 
some surprise. " She has only called once." 

"That was not complimentary to her old friends," said 
Pharamond, knitting his brows. " I must myself atone for 
her negligence. You will permit me to call, shall we say — 
to-morrow, Madame ? I am anxious to see Miss Ormatroyd 
once more." 

"I shall be delighted," said Mrs. Levison, rather con- 
fusedly. " But really . . . indeed it is useless to count upon 
Sheba. If she won't see any one, she won't — ^wild horses 
won't drag her." 

" Ah ... I see. I am then unwelcome," said Pharamond. 

He leant back, and laughed a low unpleasant laugh. " She 
has forgotten that I was once her devoted slave, eh, Madame ? 
But surely you have influence — you have authority. Your, 
daughter cannot refuse to see your friends under your roof." 

Mrs. Levison looked very uncomfortable. " No — of course 
not. Count, but you see she is always writing, and locks her- 
self up in her own room, and won't be disturbed. If — if you 
are really anxious to see her, the best plan would be for me 
to say nothing about it ... if you call in at five o'clock, any 
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afternoon, she is generally having tea with us, and you would 
just catch her before she goes back to her work." 

" She writes a great deal ? " questioned Pharamond. 

" Oh, she is always scribbling something or other," said 
Mrs. Levison contemptuously. " I fail to see what cleverness 
there is in what she does, and I'm sure her publishers don't 
think much of it, or they would pay her better I " 

" It is i. universal rule," said Pharamond, with a sneer, 
"for employers of all grades to pay for merit when they 
discover it. But they take a very long time to discover it — 
generally." 

" I suppose so," said Mrs. Levison, somewhat bewildered. 
" I am sure I don't know why Sheba has taken to writing. 
She has never shown any taste for it. But she is really so 
odd — almost eccentric. I can't understand her." 

" I suppose not," said Pharamond, laughing his odd laugh 
once more. " She is certainly very different to yourself." 

He rose then, and with a careless bow and a whispered 
^^ A demain, then, Madame," he sauntered away, leaving 
Mrs. Levison in a most perplexed and uncomfortable state 
of mind. 

She reached home, worried, and yet pleased and exultant. 

Sheba was awaiting her in the little sitting-room, pale, 
heavy-eyed, yet with a strange soft gladness in her face, that 
struck her mother, unobservant as she usually was. 

However, she was too full of her own affairs to question 
her daughter, and Sheba had to listen to the history of the 
evening, the details of the dinner, and the disappointment 
expressed by Count Pharamond at her non-appearance. 

" You might have made an exception in favor of such 
old friends," said Mrs. Levison at last. " I assure you the 
Count was quite put out. It looked so rude, too, after my 
accepting." 

" I told you not to accept for me," said Sheba quietly. 
" You know I never liked Count Pharamond — and I have no 
wish to see him again." 

" Oh, of course, my friends are always treated in this man- 
ner," said Mrs. Levison. " It was the same at Maida Vale. 
And I'm sure I don't know why you dislike the Count. He is 
very charming and gentlemanly and — and all that. And 
their establishment is perfect," she added with a sigh. " Oh, 
what you have lost by your obstinacy and self-will 1 " 
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Sheba did not answer. She only busied herself about her 
mother's night toilet, longing for the moment when she 
would be released, and free to go to her own little room and 
think over every detail of that interview with Paul. 

The pain and the sweetness of it were yet so new, that she 
could still feel the clasp of his arms, the touch of his lips, 
and hear his passionate entreaties. His presence had filled 
her empty life with the old tumult, in its mingling of glad- 
ness and regret, and joy and fear. She thought how much 
harder it would be now with this knowledge so close to it. 
She had never doubted Paul, but she had never loved him 
with such aching tenderness and such jealous passion as 
when he had knelt at her feet this night and prayed her to 
retrieve the past. 

She recognized then that mingling of strength and weak- 
ness, of passion and desire, that make up so large a sum in 
a man's love, that trample down the godhead of his nature, 
and are the direst foe he has to fight. 

To lose him now — to know him tempted as men of the 
world in which he lived and moved, cannot fail to be tempted 
— ^this was horrible to her. She had sent him from her side 
— she had placed a new barrier between them — she had 
prayed him for her sake, as well as for his own, to spare her 
the renewal of such a scene as she had gone through, and he 
had promised it. 

But she knew it had wrung his heart to do it . . . and 
well-nigh broken her own. 

" I have spoken to you three times, Sheba," said her mother 
suddenly, " and you have taken no notice. What on earth 
are you thinking about ? " 

" I — I beg your pardon," stammered the girl. " I really 
did not hear. What were you saying, mother ? " 

" I was saying that I wish to speak to you on a very seri- 
ous subject," said Mrs. Levison. " And a very painful one 
— ^for me. I have learnt to-night that — that man, whom you 
have such good cause to avoid, is now the Earl of Amersley 
— and a person of great importance. I wish to warn you 
against any attempt on his part to renew the acquaintance. 
I shall certainly not permit him to see you under my roof. 
I despise him utterly for his base and cowardly conduct, 
though, of course, your own behavior was encouragement 
enough for any man ! Of course if his wife was dead, and he 
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could marry you, it would be a different matter. But as there 
is no chance of that, I hope your own good sense will lead 
you to do what is right, and to be guided by me for once in 
your life. If he should have the presumption to call here — 
for he knows the Pharamonds, and might procure our ad- 
dress — I shall certainly see him myself, and tell him my 
opinion of his conduct. Earl or no earl — makes nq differ- 
ence to me. Do you hear 1 " 

" Yes," said Sheba. 

" Well, can't you say more than yes ? Will you obey me 
in this instance ? Yoii have no firmness, and I fear very little 
Christian principle. I am not going to let you fall into 
temptation a second time. Promise me that you will not see 
this man, or renew the old folly — sinful folly, I call it, even 
if he tries to persuade you." 

" Pe will not try to persuade me," said the girl coldly. 
" But I have no wish to deceive you, mother. I have seen 
him again. He has been here to-night." 

" What ! " screamed Mrs. Levison. " You don't mean to 
say that he dared to pursue you — to set foot in my house ! " 

'*0h, hush! for God's sake," cried Sheba passionately. 
" Oh, if I could only make you understand. He thought me 
dead, until to-night. I always told you there would be danger 
— trouble, if we came to England. I wanted the ocean bcr 
tween us, but you — you did not care for what I felt, or how I 
might suffer." 

" You deserve to suffer," said Mrs. Levison. 

" I know that I ought not to complain, but it is very hard 
sometimes." 

" Go on with your story," said her mother. " I am quite 
^-quite confounded at the audacity of this man." 

'* You might believe that he loved me enough to wish to 
see me again, having thought me dead for nearly three years. 
He found out that I lived here and he came, and I — I sent 
him away. That is all. We shall not meet again. You need 
have no fear of that." 

Something in the girPs face and voice struck even to the 
callous, shallow nature of her mother. It betrayed a suffer- 
ing so intense, a pride so strong, a love so hopeless, and yet 
— she had had the courage to bear the suffering and deny the 
love. 

" Well, I am glad you have acted as I should have wished," 
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she said at last, " though nothing justifies this ungentlemanly 
action on the part of Lord Amersley ! I hope you made him 
understand that you have every right to expect he will keep 
his promise, and make you his wife if ever he is free from 
that — other tie. It is the only way in which he can repair 
his fault, or win my forgiveness." 

Sheba did not speak. She only looked at her mother, and 
left the room, with no word or sign. 



CHAPTER II. 

AFTER THE BATTLE. 

" Oh, how can I bear it — how can I bear it ? " 

Pacing her lonely room, tossing to and fro on her pillow, 
with aching brain, and aching heart, and feverish limbs, that 
cry burst from Sheba Ormatroyd again and again through 
the sleepless hours of that terrible night. 

The meeting with Paul had called up a state "of feeling, in 
which the best and worst elements of her nature were con- 
cerned. 

Her life was so wretched, she was so wearied of the per- 
petual strain on body and mind, so tired of thankless labor 
that brought no profit, of patience unrewarded, of the dull 
slavery which bound her to existence, that this sudden glimpse 
of love and s)nnpathy had been as a promise of Paradise. 

She only felt the full force of all she had renounced when 
she sat alone in her misery, and remembered that she had 
renounced it. A confused, sickening sense of her own suf- 
ferings came ever and anon between the memory of that 
beloved face, and the sweetness of the prayer she had refused. 

It was right — it was what she had vowed to do if ever the 
temptation came again, but oh, the pain — the pain. No 
wonder that cry burst from her lips, patient no longer, but 
desperate as the cry they uttered. " How can I bear it ? " 

Then a new and more dangerous reasoning began. She 
asked herself why she had done this thing. Who cared — ^who 
would suffer for her as she suffered now ? Not her mother 
— a few words, a few lamentations, a few bitter speeches, 
then her own personal interests would absorb her again, and 

12 
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she would find new relief in this new assurance of her 
daughter's worthlessness. 

" No one has ever loved me, no one has ever wanted me 
but Paul . . . and I have sent him from me," she moaned. 

Daybreak had come at last. The reddening eastern light 
shone through her little casement, but she gave no heed. Her 
life seemed weighted too heavily at last, and she could grasp 
at nothing outside or beyond this new suffering. 

" If I could pray ! " she moaned, as she fell on her knees 
in the radiance of the beautiful dawn. " But what use would 
it be ? Every sin is its own avenger, every wrong makes its 
own punishment. Why ask for relief till the evil has been 
expiated ? It is as foolish as if one took a knife and cut one's 
flesh, and then prayed no blood might come." 

So she did not go through the mockery of formulating any 
prayer, but only knelt there gazing at the soft flushed sky, 
with dry and burning eyes to which no womanish relief of 
tears would come. 

Oh, that horrible tliifobbing pain — oh, that memory of the 
pleading voice so long silent, so dearly loved ! How could she 
have found strength to shut her ears to its sweetness, her 
heart to its plea ? Now she had recovered love, she felt how 
great was her need of it. She wondered how she should live 
on through the empty days and weeks, that "would be doubly 
empty because of that terrible temptation lying in the back- 
ground. And it must be all kept to herself. All the suffering 
and longing and despair shut up within her own aching heart, 
until time should heal its torture, or lessen its agony. 

When she rose from her knees at last, and threw herself 
on the bed, she was too utterly spent and wearied to be even 
conscious of her suffering. She heard the stir of waking 
life and household labor, but they conveyed nothing to her 
for once. When the breakfast bell rang and she did not 
appear, the little maid came up to her room to know the 
reason, and fled at once to her mistress in alarm at sight of 
the white face, and wild burning eyes, and mute dry lips which 
could make no answer to her inquiries. 

Mrs. Levison came upstairs and looked with horror at her 
daughter. The fact of her being still undressed and having 
never gone to bed was of more importance than any evidence 
of illness. 
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She would have insisted upon calling in a doctor, but 
Sheba entreated only to be left alone. 

" I am so tired. . . . Just leave me to myself for one 
day. . . Surely that is not much to ask," she cried. And 
grumbling that she had brought it all on herself by persistent 
scribbling and shutting herself up in a small, unhealthy room, 
and never taking any exercise, Mrs. Levison did at last leave 
her to the solitude she craved. 

So the long hours of the day went on. The girl lay there, 
utterly broken-down, heeding nothing, unconscious of time, 
and happily unconscious of mental torture also. Late in the 
afternoon, her mother came upstairs again. She seemed 
nervous and uneasy. 

" Don't you think you are well enough to come downstairs, 
Sheba ? " she asked. " I am sure it would be better for you 
than moping here all by yourself." 

Every nerve in the girUs body was quivering with agony. 
Her mother's voice jarred on her. 

" I can't come down. , . . Oh, do please leave me alone," 
she entreated, lifting her white face from the pillow. 

Mrs. Levison grew petulant. " So like you to choose to-day 
of all days to be ill — and the Count taking the trouble of 
coming here. There never was any one so inconsiderate, I 
do believe ! " 

*' The Count ! " said Sheba, and something in the colorless 
face almost frightened Mrs. Levison. It made her think of 
the dead revisiting earth to reproach the living, and of re- 
morse, and shame, and other unpleasant things. 

" I said the Count. Pharamond, of course, I mean. I — I 
thought I told you last night, he was coming to call." 

" I will not see him. He is a coward and a libertine, and 
I loathe him," said Sheba, with the momentary strength of 
indignation. " I never wish to meet him again — I would not 
touch his hand to save my life ! " 

" Are you mad ? " exclaimed her mother angrily. " He has 
done nothing except that he once was fool enough to wish to 
marry you. It would have been more creditable on your part 
to have accepted him, instead of letting yourself be deceived 
and tricked as you were." 

Sheba sank back on the pillows. Her lips closed in mute 
scorn. Of what use to speak .? The very walls were not less 
comprehensive, or sympathetic. 
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Mrs. Levison went on, trying arguments, reproaches, en- 
treaties, but Sheba only lay still, with closed eyes and silent 
lips. Seeing that she was not to be moved, her mother at 
last left her, with a final denunciation against undutifulness. 

In the little sitting-room, Count Pharamond was awaiting 
her. 

"jfi"^ bienV^ he asked. "Where then is Mademoiselle 
Sheba ? " 

Something in his look and smile made Mrs. Levison turn 
cold and faint. 

" I am sorry. ... It is most unfortunate, but my daughter 
is very ill. Count," she faltered. '* She has not left her bed 
to-day. It is the result of overwork. . . She begs to be left 
quiet — indeed, I could not permit her to undergo the — the 
pleasure and excitement of seeing you." 

" It is all a lie," thought Pharamond. " But truly the girl 
is very obstinate. Does she still detest me ? " 

" I am distressed, overwhelmed to hear it," he said aloud. 
" Let us hope the indisposition will not be serious." 

" I hope not," murmured Mrs. Levison plaintively. " But 
I don't like her looks. She is feverish and excited, and has 
had no sleep. It would be terrible if she got seriously ill. 
. . . What is it students and that class of persons suffer 
from ? Brain-fever, is it not ? " 

" Surely she is not so ill as all that," said Pharamond, star- 
tled into real alarm. "Have you not a physician . . . 
Would you permit me to send one ? " 

" Oh, no . . . indeed you must not take so much trouble," 
said Mrs. Levison hurriedly. " I daresay she would not see 
a doctor. She is such a curious girl, and so very self-willed. 
I think if she is left to rest and quiet for a day or two, she 
will recover. She is very strong, you know. . . not a poor 
shattered creature like myself." 

" Madame," said Pharamond. " Fragile you may be, but 
in looks, air, figure, how much of divine youth and beauty 
still remain ! " 

" Oh, Count. . . you must not flatter me," simpered Mrs. 
Levison. " Like all your countrymen you will not acknowl- 
edge a woman is beyond the age of compliment. And now 
a truce to badinage. How is Bessie ? " 

" Bessie," said the Count, with a sudden darkening of his 
brows, " is as usual, Madame." 
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" She is SO wonderfully improved, I think," said Mrs. Levi- 
son admiringly. " Such grace and elegance and distinction. 
I suppose she acquired them in Paris. And she is a very 
handsome woman. Count." 

*• I beHeve she is considered so," said Pharamond. " I am 
obliged for the compliments, Madame. From one of your sex 
they are sure to be sincere." 

" I only speak as I think," said Mrs. Levison. " I was 
quite enraptured with her manners and appearance last 
night." 

" She has the sense to move with her time and her world," 
remarked Pharamond. "That is always to be successful, 
Madame." 

" Yes, naturally," said Mrs. Levison, who had but faint 
comprehension of his meaning. 

The Count rose then and took up his hat. 

" You will permit me to send some trifles in the way of fruit 
or flowers for Miss Ormatroyd," he said. " And I will do 
myself the pleasure to call again to-morrow, to inquire after 
her health." 

" Indeed you are too kind," said Mrs. Levison. " But really 
there is no need to trouble. I am sure she will be all right 
in a day or two." 

" You will carry to her my solicitude and regrets," said the 
Count, with his slow strange smile, as he met her eyes. 

Again that odd feeling crossed Mrs. Levison, and brought 
its strange misgiving. But she shook it off, and assured him 
that his message should be conveyed. Pharamond departed, 
still smiling. " The game is shy ; but that is but an incentive to 
the marksman's skill," he muttered. 

As he opened the gate, he found himself confronted by a 
tall delicate looking man, who was about to ring the bell. 

They both regarded one another with curiosity, and a sort 
of perplexed remembrance of some previous acquaintance. 

Then the Count passed on and the stranger entered. It 
was Noel Hill. 

His inquiry for Sheba brought the information of her 
strange illness, and he then asked to see Mrs. Levison. 

That lady received him with some hauteur. She was never 
quite sure that Noel Hill appreciated her many virtues, and 
had a suspicion that he esteemed Sheba much too highly. 
His paleness and concern on hearing of the girl's indisposi- 
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tion rather annoyed her. There was nothing to make a fuss 
about. Look at the illnesses she had gone through herself ! 
In conveying this fact to her visitor, she lost sight of its 
secondary importance at the present moment. She might 
have resented his indifference even more, had it not been 
that a message came from Sheba requesting to see Noel, 
which request so amazed the worthy lady, that she was un- 
equal to further speech, until he had actually left the room, 
and was half-way upstairs. 

Then she remembered that he was a clergyman, and that 
possibly Sheba felt in need of his services, and so magnani- 
mously left them alone, and refreshed herself with tea. 



CHAPTER III. 



"a friend in need." 



Sheba was lying on the bed — her cheeks flushed and 
feverish — her eyes still with that wild strained look in their 
depths — her dark hair, released from its coils, fell in its won- 
derful luxuriance over the loose dressing-robe she wore. Noel 
Hill started as he saw her. There was something terrible in 
the havoc this one night had made — the signs of overwrought 
nerves, and overtaxed strength, and mental prostration. 

He took the burning hand she held out, and seated himself 
by her side. 

" I am so glad to see you," she said, faintly. " You are the 
only person who can give me any comfort ! " 

" Something has happened," he said in his low, quiet voice 
— in itself so soothing. " Tell me all, Sheba. ... Is it what 
we have always feared ? " 

" Yes," she said, and the flush died out of her haggard face, 
as she met his eyes. 

His own face was quite as pale as he heard that dreaded 
assent. He said nothing, only sat there waiting for her to 
speak. 

'* I should like to tell you — everything," the girl went on, 
pressing her hands against her aching brow. " But I am so ill, 
and my thoughts seem all confused. Oh, Noel . . . you can't 
tell how I have suffered," 
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" I can imagine it," he said. " Do not fancy I too am 
without experience." 

She closed her eyes and for a moment was silent. Then 
in labored, broken words she faltered out the story of that 
meeting — its struggle, its agony of self-conquest, its new 
prelude to the old sorrow that could never be laid to rest. 

" My poor child," he said — and his voice was shaken and 
uncertain, with that intense personal pity he had ever felt for 
this tried and tortured soul — " you have done right . . . your 
conscience and your heart must tell you that. God will lighten 
your suffering — it is terrible now, but it won't last. The very 
fact of your resisting temptation — of your struggle back to 
firm ground — even at so great a cost — will bring strength and 
comfort back to your heart." 

" You speak from conviction," she sighed — " I have no 
faith, no feeling like that. I did what I had determined to 
do — I cannot be sure now of what my motives were. ... I am 
only sure of suffering — of the uselessness of life — of the dreary, 
hopeless future." 

Gently and tenderly he spoke out then — from the fulness 
of a pure faith, and a loving and most loyal heart. He told 
her he too had known that spiritual conflict — that darkness 
of the soul — that sense of utter loneliness and helplessness 
which makes all moral struggles so hard and hopeless. 

The problem of relationship between passion and duty was 
no new problem to him. He had solved it for himself, in 
just such a dark hour as this. By the light he had gained — 
by the patience he had won — ^by his own hardly-earned ex- 
perience he strove to lighten her darkness, and smooth with 
helpful counsel her rough path. 

He had no narrow views — no bigoted principles — merely a 
wise and most tender faith — and an intense fellow-feeling for 
all that was human. 

His presence and his words came as some firm hand-clasp 
that promises strength and support — and amidst the shifting 
sands on which the girl's weary feet were slipping, that sup- 
port was sorely needed. 

Her bruised heart and unstrung mind had shrunk from all 
personal comfort hitherto — but the one was soothed and the 
other braced by such gentle ministration, as Noel Hill alone 
could have bestowed. 

She drank in his words thirstily, and with renewed hope. 
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The touch of his cool hand on her burning brow was scarcely 
more comforting than the assurance of his sympathy. 

The mental fever began to abate — thought and passion had 
spent themselves at last. The shadowy enemies of the night 
were vanquished and silent — and she lay there calm and still, 
with something of his own patience dawning in her sad and 
tearless eyes. 

" I can believe in your God, Noel — ^when I listen to you," 
she said, brokenly. . . " But — the world doesn't hold many men 
like yourself." 

" Do not confound the thing taught with its teachers," he 
said, gently. " That is the mistake so often made — ^the key- 
note to martyrdom — misery — and misjudgment. My master 
was human even in his Divinity ... it is the error of his fol- 
lowers who would strive to put all divinity beyond touch of 
the human creature, whose faith is weak — whose nature erring. 
It is well to adore with reverence — but it is better to adore 
with love." 

" Oh 1 " cried the girl passionately, "if I could go back, and 
be a little child again — and believe I " 

Then he saw the tears gather in her eyes and fall at last. 
Perhaps neither he nor she knew from what those tears had 
saved her ! 

... ... • 

Noel Hill represented to Mrs. Levison that Sheba required, 
above all things, perfect rest and quiet. 

" She has had a severe shock," he said, " and has scarcely 
physical energy to combat it." 

" Has she told you about that man ? " asked her mother, in- 
dignantly. " Did you ever hear of such audacity . . . pursuing 
her here — under my very roof ! " 

" She has told me they met," said Noel. " And I think," 
he added, " that you judge him a little harshly, Mrs. Levison. 
You must remember that this is not at all an ordinary case. 
There was no intention on the part of either your daughter 
or Meredith to drift into such a false position. When she 
left your roof, she thought it was to become his wife. You 
know perfectly well the unfortunate circumstances that pre- 
vented it . . . and recollect — she had no home to return to — 
no friend to seek — and with her temperament, which contains 
so much that is ardent, generous and self-sacrificing, her error 
is scarcely to be wondered at. It was, after all, an error that 
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our great Example could pity and excuse. Surely we — ^his 
followers — should not be less compassionate." 

" I don't think you can say — even as a Christian minister 
— that I have shown any lack of compassion," said Mrs. Levi- 
son. " You were with me all that dreadful time, when — even 
amidst my own sufferings — I could forgive and receive back 
that ungrateful daughter. You little know all I had to com- 
bat — my husband's indignation — Dolly's curiosity — for I 
dared not tell her the truth — and the trouble with Sheba her- 
self. I wonder often how I lived through it ! And now — 
what is my reward ? She consents to see this man again, and 
I am in a perfect fever of anxiety as to what will be the re- 
sult." 

" You need have no fear on that score," said Noel Hill 
coldly. " Sheba has acted most heroically. She will not see 
him again. The lesson of the past is not forgotten, and of one 
thing I am sure, Mrs. Levison — that if ever freedom comes 
to Lord Amersley and he can claim Sheba as his wife — he 
will do so without an hour's delay. He is an honorable man 
— ^though a weak one. But let us not judge harshly. No in- 
dividual life is capable of understanding the full weight and 
strength of temptation that besets another. As we have to 
live out our individuality so must we bear its sorrows and its 
sins — asking only of our fellow-men a little sympathy — a little 
help. To God — we leave the rest." 

" You have been a very good friend to me and to my un- 
happy child," said Mrs. Levison, putting her handkerchief to 
her eyes. " I have never forgotten your kindness in that 
terrible trial. I am sure I don't know how I could have borne 
it but for your help and sympathy. As for Sheba " 

" We will not talk about the past, dear Mrs. Levison. It is 
over — and all its mistakes and follies. There is no going 
back in life. . . . Would to God it were possible ! As far as 
Sheba is concerned — she has told me frankly of the whole 
matter, and I can only repeat you need have no further ap- 
prehension. The greatest kindness you can show your daugh- 
ter is to leave her to live her life quietly, unobtrusively, as she 
has chosen to do. Her nature is curiously independent of 
society or amusements, or the idle trifling which the world 
calls pleasure. She lives in a world of her own and is happier 
thus. Respect her feelings in this matter, as you would 
respect those of one who mourned some beloved dead. . . . 
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Indeed, it is the dead she mourns, poor child — dead hopes, 
dead joys, dead youth." 

Mrs. Levison was silent. No one had ever held the power 
to influence her that Noel Hill held — with all his seeming 
gentleness. Perhaps, in some way, she recognized the reality 
of what to her was mere profession . . . perhaps she felt that 
this man at least was nobly and untiringly occupied in his 
master^s service — that claiming no special prerogative, as- 
serting no dogmatic creed, he walked steadily along the 
world's great highway, undisturbed by its clamors, pitiful of 
its crimes, merciful to its errors. 

The simple force and truth of his words came home to her 
now, and touched her with the vague remorse and wonder, 
that once before had made her regard Sheba in the light 
in which Noel chose she should regard her. 

No doubt she had suffered — and was suffering still. It 
might be best to leave her to the solitary life and strange 
pursuits she had chosen. She would not worry her any 
more about visiting, or dressing, or going into the world, 
or 

At this moment the little maid-servant appeared, bearing a 
basket of hot-house flowers and fruit, which she deposited on 
the table. On the card attached to the basket was written : 
" With Count Pharamond's compliments and wishes for 
Mademoiselle Sheba's speedy recovery." 

The sight of this munificent gift awakened all the old 
feelings within Mrs. Levison's breast. She could not forego 
the friendship of such useful and kindly-disposed people as 
the Pharamonds, for the sake of a girPs whim. 

The substantial advantages it offered seemed to breathe 
from the subtle, sensuous scent of the gardenias and lilies, 
and to rustle temptingly amidst the peaches and the grapes. 

She burst into delighted praise of the Count's kindness 
and affability, not noticing how grave and stern the young 
clergyman's face had become. 

She resumed her old manner — its hauteur and suspicion 
being scarcely removed from rudeness. 

" It is very kind of you, Mr. Hill, to suggest how I should 
behave towards my daughter, but I should hope a mother's 
feelings were the best guide. My home and my present 
position in society would be very different but for Sheba. 
However, I trust my duty as a Christian will sustain me 
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under this heavy trial. It is not by any means the first I 
have had to endure, for sake of that unhappy girl ? ** 

Noel Hill noticed the change and wondered at it. But 
he was too much accustomed to Mrs. Levison^s oddities to 
pay much attention. He therefore took his departure, only 
begging her to leave Sheba to herself for a few hours, as she 
was sorely in need of rest. 

This Mrs. Levison promised to do, having, in fact, a plan 
in her own mind for paying a visit to Maida Vale, and de- 
lighting the Levys and their set with a description of her 
grand new friends and the society into which they had intro- 
duced her. 

No sooner had Noel Hill left than she proceeded to her 
own room, and arrayed herself in the visiting toilette procured 
for that important call on the Countess Pharamond. Then 
she despatched the maid for a cab, and was driven over to 
her Semitic friends, who received her with becoming humility. 

She spent the evening there, basking in the reflected glory 
of titled splendor, and raising envious feelings in the breasts 
of Mrs. Matthew and a select company of the *' chosen 
people." 

She gave no further thought to Sheba, or her illness. And 
no one at the Levys' asked after her. She was unpopular 
and " odd," and most assuredly would never grace the society 
that was their idol. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MR. MIXON*S SHARP PRACTICE, 

The next day Sheba roused herself to the resumption of her 
usual life. 

She told herself she could not afford to be ill till her next 
book was finished. Mixon and Co. were already waxing 
impatient, and she had a month's hard work yet before the 
third volume would be completed. Work was the only pan- 
acea for trouble such as hers — idleness afforded the temptation 
of thought, and thought led to regrets and longings, and other 
vain and foolish things, that could make life very miserable. 
So, feebly, and with little energy or gladness in her step, she 
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came downstairs as the breakfast bell rang, and was greeted by 
the sight of a large bowl of hot-house flowers in the centreof the 
table, and the more acceptable surprise of peaches and grapes, 
framed in vine leaves, and reposing in glass dishes. 

" Where did these come from, Mary ? " she asked the hand- 
maiden. Mrs. Levison was not yet downstairs. 

" They was sent yesterday, Miss>" answered Mary, " with 
a card 'anging on the 'andle of the basket. Aren^t they 
lovely, jist t I give 'em to your ma, Miss — but they was 
meant for you. I see your name on the card." 

Sheba flushed hotly. For a moment she thought they 
must have been sent by Paul, and the thought carried with it 
a pleasure of its own. 

She was soon to be undeceived, however. The basket 
stood empty on a small table, and fluttering from its handle 
was the card Mary had spoken of. A glance at it turned the 
gift into something m ore approaching an insult. " That odious 
man ! . . . Oh, if I had known, I would have sent them back 
at once." 

At this moment a rustle of skirts announced Mrs. Levison's 
approach. 

" So you are all right again," she said by way of greeting. 
" I thought you would be. I told Noel Hill he was making too 
much fuss about you. It is a wonder to me why people 
trouble their heads about you at all — ^you make yourself so 
very disagreeable to them as a rule. Actually Count Phara- 
mond sent that lovely fruit last evening — and after your 
rudeness too ! I am sure if you were well enough to see Noel 
Hill, you were well enough to see the Count." 

" Oh, mother, must we discuss this unpleasant subject 
again ? " entreated the girl. " Why do you wish to resume 
the intimacy with Count Pharamond ? He is married now." 

" I am quite aware of that," said Mrs. Levison sharply, 
" and that shows how kind and disinterested his friendship is. 
I am grateful to people who remember me in my poverty and 
obscurity — if you are not, Sheba ! " 

" Then please make the Pharamonds understand that their 
visits and gifts are to be directed to you," said Sheba coldly. 
" If I had known about this basket last night I would have 
returned it at once." 

" You would have done no such thing ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Levison indignantly. " The idea of treating people in that 
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rude manner ! You have no more knowledge of society than 
a savage." 

Sheba sat down at the table and poured out some tea ; she 
had resolved if possible to have no more disputes with her 
mother. But it was very hard to keep silence. 

Mrs. Levison helped herself to a peach and then pushed 
the plate towards her daughter. The girl colored and de- 
clined to have any. 

" Don't be so ridiculous," exclaimed Mrs. Levison. " Now 
they are here you may as well eat them. You will get the 
credit of doing so^and I know you are fond of fruit — and 
I can't afford to buy it for you." 

Sheba lifted her heavy eyes to her mother's face. " Why 
are you so anxious to renew the acquaintance with Count 
Pharamond 1 Will you tell me that ? " she asked. 

"Why? . . . why?" repeated Mrs. Levison uncomfort- 
ably. " You always were such a dreadful child with your 
* whys ' and * wherefores.' I don't see that I am account- 
able to you for my actions. I suppose I can ask whom I 
please to my own house." 

" Of course," said Sheba. " But you cannot force me to 
receive them." 

" It is a great slight to Bessie to receive her and not her 
husband," said Mrs. Levison angrily. 

" Bessie will not trouble herself about me," answered the 
girl. " She understands my position. I want no visitors 
and I return no visits. I have endeavored to make you 
understand that, mother, ever since we came to England. 
You know my reasons. Do not expect me to alter that 
resolution." 

" You are the most tiresome and trying daughter that ever 
a mother was cursed with," said Mrs. Levison, with sup- 
pressed wrath. " You make me ridiculous with your whims 
and fancies. People will think I purposely keep you in the 
background. Really things are getting most unpleasant. 
We never seem to agree about anything, and there are 
always scenes of one sort or another between us. I am quite 
sorry I ever took you back. I have never had a happy hour 
since ! " 

The white sad face that looked back to her might have 
touched her by its mute despair. 

It was for this she had fought that battle the previous 
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night — it was for this she had put away the sweet and tendef 
promise of that faithful love. For this that she now stood 
in self-condemned and silent misery, which not even Hope 
might touch. 

" I am sorry, mother," she said falteringly. " If you 
would rather I went away " 

" Went away ! — Now there you go with your fly-away, 
impetuous temper ! " cried Mrs. Levison querulously. "Who 
said anything about your going away. You will be telling 
me next I sent you to the streets and wouldn't give you a 
home ! I only wish you to remember that as long as you 
are under my roof, I expect obedience from you — and . . . 
and ordinary civility to my guests. I don't interfere with 
your silly whim about visiting — and I expect you in return 
to show some deference to my wishes. A child's first duty 
is obedience — and if you don't choose to obey me you . . . 
well, you must put up with the consequences." 

Sheba did not reply. She was too broken down and too 
unhappy to argue or resent her mother's treatment any 
longer. Once she might have asked her, had a parent no 
duty to perform towards a child .? Could love and obedience 
and respect spring up in the barren soil of such a home as 
she had known ? Obedience was the mere letter of the law — 
but what could fill the void in the heart from which it was 
exacted with unreasoning tyranny ? 

Yes, once she might have spoken thus, but not now. It 
was part of her punishment to bear this daily cross, and she 
had resolved she would bear it as long as she had strength. 

" I. will obey you in all you have a right to command, 
mother," she said at last. " But not in this one matter . . . 
can you not understand that in my false position I dread 
above all things to meet a man like Count Pharamond — a 
man who deems he has a perfect right to insult me — now — 
under the mark of friendship ? " 

" I suppose you are actually conceited enough to believe 
the man is in love with you still ! " cried Mrs. Levison, in- 
dignantly. " And with such a beautiful wife as he has. I 
wish you could have seen her the other night. Such grace 
and wit — and savoir /aire I If Providence had only given 
me such a daughter ! And this is what you are making such 
a fuss about. — I should think you need only go as far as your 
looking-glass to see that no man is likely to fall in love with 
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you now. You never had any looks to boast of — and it was 
always a marvel to me what any one could see in you ! If 
you are afraid of the Count's admiration, you need only see 
him once. I hardly fancy he will call agam on — you^^ 

" Very well," said Sheba, coldly. " I will see him, once — 
the next time he calls, mother — but only in your presence, 
mind, and — never again if I can help it." 

Mrs. Levison laughed; she had not expected so easy a 
triumph. " Most certainly I have no wish that you should 
see him, except in my presence, as you appear to think he is 
such a dangerous character," she said. " I wish you were as 
scrupulous with regard to your other visitors. My presence 
would be more necessary on such occasions, but, of course, 
you can manage your own affairs when it pleases you to do 
so. I am only a convenience." 

" Is it worth while continuing the discussion } " asked 
Sheba, wearily. " My head aches to distraction, and I want 
to go out. I shall try a walk in the Regent's Park for an 
hour, before I begin to write." 

" You had better leave writing alone for to-day," said Mrs. 
Levison, attacking a second peach. " You look like a ghost 
as it is." 

She was inclined to be amiable now she had gained her 
point. The Count would be certain to call in the afternoon, 
and, if Sheba was not occupied with what she termed her 
" scribbling," there was every chance of her being decently 
dressed, and ready to receive him. 

The reasons for Mrs. Levison's anxiety to please the 
Count and resume the old intimacy, were somewhat complex. 
There was, after all, very little to be gained by such a renewal 
of friendship, with the exception of some chance invitation, 
such as that of the dinner-party. With all his politeness, she 
never felt quite sure of him, or of what he meant. She was, 
secretly, rather afraid of him, but she would not confess it, 
even to herself. Perhaps, too, Sheba's dislike to him, and 
her obstinacy in the matter, had something to do with her 
mother's pertinacity. 

When she was left to her own reflections, she felt quite a 
glow of triumph over her success. She was certain she had 
fathomed the reason for Sheba's long contumacy. The girl 
was actually conceited enough to believe that the Count re- 
tained his old admiration for her, and, with her ideas about 
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love and fidelity and such like romantic nonsense, had 
resented and opposed his wishes. 

" But, of course," resumed Mrs. Levison, leaning back in 
her comfortable chair, and toying with hothouse grapes — " of 
course that idea is dead forever. It would never enter his 
head now he is married and settled. Only a girl like Sheba, 
who fancies life is laid out on the plan of novels and romances, 
would ever have entertained such a thought." 

But her triumph was very soothing, and afforded her end- 
less gratification during the morning, as she superintended 
the arrangement of the little sitting-room, and worried the 
small maid-servant to death with perpetual calls on her time 
and service. 

Meanwhile Sheba had put on her hat, and wandered off in 
the direction of the Park. 

It was still early — ^barely ten o'clock — and very few people 
were there. She chose a quiet walk under the budding trees, 
and within view of the sleepy waters of the canal. There she 
sat down, under the shade of boughs, in their loyely young 
leafage. Her tired eyes looked wearily up at the sky, and 
the brilliant sunshine. 

" Will my life always be like this ? " she thought. " All its 
days empty because of that one loss ! Why does God let us 
love, if love is so strong and terrible a thing 1 " 

The soft west wind stirred the boughs, and touched her 
hot forehead and feverish eyes with its cool caress. It 
brought with it an aching longing for lost days, for joys that 
had perished, for dreams no less brief than sweet. 

" Oh, Paul, my love," she cried to herself, " I want you — 
I want you. I shall always want you ! I know your truth, 
I know your love, but, oh ! to feel them about me, near me, 
as they were once ! " 

She bent her head as a sudden passion of grief and long- 
ing swept stormily over her every sense. Her thoughts 
began to flit to and fro, as in a fevered dream, settling 
steadily on nothing, but painting vague pictures, which faded 
as rapidly as they lived. 

" If doing right costs so much," she moaned, " who can 
wonder that the world is filled with wrong-doers ! " 

She sat there for long, in undisturbed solitude, a mentally- 
girded prisoner, watching the ebb and flow of her passion- 
stirred thoughts between their prison bars. 
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To be so near him, and yet so utterly divided. . . . Better 
he should still have believed her dead. But the memory of 
his glad face, of the wild, incredulous joy in his eyes and 
voice, when he knew that life still held her, made her ashamed 
of that desperate thought. " Oh, Noel, if I could only share 
your faith, believe what you believe, trust as you trust, I 
might at least know peace ! " she cried, despairingly. 

As she lifted her white face to the warm rain of the sun- 
beams, she heard a voice ringing out some demand or inquiry 
in its clear childish treble. 

She half turned in the direction from whence it came. 

A figure was approaching — the figure of a little lad with a 
pale serious face, and dark eyes, and hair that fell in some- 
what childish fashion over the velvet collar of his coat. 

Sheba started as the figure drew nearer, and at last was 
close beside her. The boy's glance rested on her for a mo- 
ment, then doubt was merged into a cry of glad surprise. 
" Sheba ... oh, my dear, dear Sheba I It is you — it is you ! " 

" Oh, Paul, my darling boy ! To think I should meet you 
again ! " 

" I knew you were alive ... I knew you were here. Papa 
told me," cried the boy eagerly. " Oh, why didn't you say 
so long ago t It wasn't kind, you know, and papa, oh ! he 
was so altered. It seemed as if he couldn^t ever be happy 
again. And when he came back the other night and told me 
he had seen you . . . well " — he paused and shook back his 
golden curls and looked at her long and steadily — " well " 
— he added — '* you should just have seen him I It was almost 
awful ! " 

" But you, Paul ? My dear little Paul, let me look at you. 
How you've grown . . . but you've not much changed. And 
you remembered me . . . after all this time ? " 

" Of course I did. Do you suppose grown-up people are 
the only folks who can remember ? " said the little lad indig- 
nantly. I missed you awfully I can tell you, and papa 
and I used to talk about you every day .... and oh ? he 
got so ill and pale and thin, and I've heard him crying at 
night when he thought I was asleep, as if his heart was 
breaking. It was most terrible. Why didn't you write and 
tell us you were alive ? " 

Sheba bent her overflowing eyes on the golden head. 

*' I did it for the best, Paul," she faltered. " I did it bc- 

13 
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cause I cannot ever again be what I was to you, and to your 
father — because, though I am not dead, our lives are set so 
far apart now, that the grave could hardly be more sure a 
division." 

He drew a little away from her then, and looked with 
wondering and thoughtful gravity at her sad changed face. 

" It's very strange," he said. " But you and papa are 
grown up and ought to know. I thought you would come 
back and live with us, and that everything would be as it 
used to be. I'm sure papa needs you. He is always un- 
happy ; he says his wealth is making a slave of him. He 
hates being rich. So do I . . . Oh, that reminds me " 

He turned abruptly away and looked in the direction of a 
tall figure in livery that seemed deeply absorbed in the study 
of the landscape. " You can come back in a half-an-hour, 
Anak," he said. " This lady is an old friend of mine, and 
I*m going to have a long talk with her ! " 

The splendid menial touched his gold laced hat and saun- 
tered off to distract neighboring nurse-maids with his mag- 
nificent calves and haughty glances. 

Paul threw himself into the seat beside Sheba. " Now," 
he said, " let's talk it over." 



CHAPTER V. 

" I WISH YOU WOULD COME BACK." 

Half laughing, half tearful, Sheba accepted the boy's sug- 
gestion. " Tell me all about yourself," she said. " How 
rich and great you are now, Paul ! " 

" Yes," he said. " But I don't like it. Fancy having to 
walk out with Anak, because I'm an earl's son ! I'd far 
sooner run about by myself. That's not his real name," he 
added by way of an explanation. Papa calls him that because 
he's so big." 

" And what do you do with yourself 1 " asked Sheba. " Do 
you go to school ? " 

" No, you see I'm not very strong, at least the doctors say 
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SO, and papa is afraid of what he calls my ' roughing it' 
Not that rd mind a bit, though Td sooner be with papa. 
You see he must have some one to take care of him. It's 
awful dull and lonely in those grand big houses. It's not at 
all nice being earls. We've often said so." 

" But it can't be helped, dear Paul," said Sheba. 

" No, that's the worst of it. Perhaps when I'm a man I 
shan't mind so much. But yet papa's not happy. We were 
talking about it the other day. I asked him why every one 
said they were bored. I s'pose myself it comes of having 
too much time and too much money. Are you ever bored, 
Sheba } " 

" No, dear. I haven't too much time, for I work very 
hard, nor too much money, for I'm very poor, Paul." 

" Are you t " He looked at her shabby dress, at her pale 
face, and a great compassion was in his own. 

" Then why won't you come to us ? I don't think I'd 
mind so much being an earl, if you were with us. I've never 
been so fond of any one, Sheba, except, of course, papa." 

"You must always be fond of him, dear, and always 
obedient and considerate, for his life has been very hard, 
Paul, and he has known many troubles." 

" Yes," said the little lad gravely. " I know that. Can't 
people help being unhappy, Sheba ? " 

" No," she said. *' It would make life very different if 
they could." 

" We were none of us unhappy that time in Australia," he 
said. "Wouldn't you like to have it all back again, Sheba?" 

The red blood leaped to her face. Like it? . . . The 
thought and the suggestion met with a welcome of ecstasy, 
for one brief moment. Then, sundered sharply by the cir- 
cumstances of the present, they parted and lost sight of 
gladness. 

" There is no use talking of that now, Paul," she said, 
looking at him with sorrowful eyes. " It is all over and done 
with. Tell me more about your father — his life, his occu- 
pations — there must be so many claims on him now." 

" Well," said Paul thoughtfully, " he gets heaps and heaps 
of letters, so many that he has to engage a secretary to answer 
them, and he has no end of invitations to grand houses, and 
he has been to something — I forget the name — something 
where the Queen was, and has spoken to her, and once he 
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went to her Castle to dinner. And great ladies come to call 
on him, and he has hundreds of cards for dinners and balls, 
and that sort of thing. But he hardly ever goes anywheie. 
We ride together sometimes. I've got a pony of my own, 
and he always has me down to dinner with him when he's 
alone. I should enjoy it more, if it weren't for the footmen. 
But papa says he must have them, just as he has furniture 
and silver and all sorts of expensive things that are no use." 

" Yes," said Sheba, as he paused for want of breath, " and 
is that all his life, Paul ? Doesn't he do anything for others, 
for the poor and suffering and unhappy, with all that money 
you say he has ? " 

" He sends checks to hospitals and subscriptions to 
clergymen in the country. It's most surprising," he added 
after a pause, " what a lot of clergymen in the country are 
always wanting subscriptions. It's an organ, or a school 
feast, or a new window for their church, or a very poor parish. 
Papa says we should never have known what a number of 
poor parishes and incomplete church organs and windows 
there were in England, if he hadn't been an earl." 

Sheba half smiled at the naive confession. " I suppose 
not, she said. "That is all very kind and good of him, 
Paul . . . but does he do nothing himself. . . nothing personal 
I mean ? " 

The little lad knitted his brows and looked somewhat 
puzzled. " He is very good to women — poor women. I 
have never seen him pass a beggar or a little child that he 
didn't speak to them, or help them in some way. He says 
the ' blessings of the poor are the only compensation for the 
sufferings of the rich.' " 

" He is right," said Sheba in a low voice. 

Her thoughts followed in the train of this recital and 
showed her the owner of all this wealth and splendor, lonely 
and uncared for save by a little child. Living his life with 
one face to the world and another — and what a different 
face ! — to his own heart. He was neither selfish, nor arro- 
gant, nor self-indulgent. His heart was pitiful, his nature 
generous as ever ; and yet he had to bear about with him a 
burden of unhappiness as great or greater then her own. 

" How sad you seem," said Paul presently. " And you 
have got so thin . . . and you look so much older, Sheba. 
Are you unhappy ? " 
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" Indeed I am," she said. " Very — very unhappy, dear." 

" Papa said you lived with your mother. I asked him. 
Is she good to you ? as good as my father is to me ? We're 
quite like friends, you know, we always shall be. I'm so fond 
of him, Sheba. I think there never was any one so good and 
so kind. I never remember him angry in all my life. Even 
the servants are fond of him, and I'm sure they're people that 
seem as if they couldn't be fond of any one, 'specially Anak 
and the other man. They're a splendid match, but they're 
no good. Only the housekeeper said the Queen herself 
might be proud of having two such pairs of legs in her hall. 
Did you ever think earls and queens would set so much store 
on legs in their halls ? I didn't. But I expect it's true, 
because Mrs. Upperton — that's the housekeeper — has been 
with lots of great families, and she told me so." 

" It must be a very different sort of life for you, Paul." 

" Yes, it is. I didn't like it at first — and when papa was 
away last summer, it was dreadful. I stayed with some great 
people, friends of his, because he wanted me to be with other 
boys ; he said I was getting too old-fashioned. He went to 
see Herr Miiller at Heidelberg." 

"Is Mtlller at Heidelberg ? " asked Sheba eagerly. 

" Yes ; papa stayed with him and they travelled about, and 
I was at Lord Dovercourt's all the time. I didn't like it, and 
the boys were awfully rude — they said I was a milksop 
because I couldn't smoke, and the way they slanged the 
servants — you should have heard them. They laughed at 
me because I said * thank you.' As for lessons, they only 
tried to shirk them, or cheat. I don't think I care much 
about boys," he added thoughtfully. 

" But your father is right," said Sheba. " You are very 
old-fashioned, Paul. I often think school would be the best 
place for you. " 

She stroked back the yellow love-locks and looked sadly 
at the beautiful young face. " You see, dear, the world is a 
rough, hard place, and you have to learn to work, not to 
dream. Though you will be rich and great, yet your position 
will be all the more arduous, because it is so responsible." 

" That is what my father says," said the boy thoughtfully. 
" It makes me always sorry to hear him, for then I know 
he would myqh rather we were as we used to be, and not 
^arls," 
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" I suppose even earls can make their lives good and 
useful," said Sheba, with a faint smile. " And that is what 
you will learn to do, Paul." 

" I think I should learn it much better, if I had you to 
teach me," said the little fellow. 

" Oh, no, dear. . . I — I could teach you nothing half as 
well as your father can. And you will remember what I said 
and be always loving and obedient to him, for he has had a 
great many troubles in his life — more than you will ever 
know, Paul." 

" But, Sheba," said the boy suddenly, " you will come and 
see me sometimes, won't you, or let me come and see you ? 
Now that IVe found you and you're not dead, we shall be 
friends again, as we used to be. Although you don't live 
with us, mayn't I come and see you ? Say I may." 

Sheba's face grew very grave and sad. " I ... I cannot 
promise, Paul," she said at last. " It is not easy to explain 
to you. . . . Perhaps your father will tell you better than 
I can. I am afraid you must not come to see me now. 
Everything is altered, and I — I am not my own mistress. I 
cannot have the friends about me that I would wish." 

" Oh," said Paul, gravely, " I suppose it's because of your 
mother. Is she a disagreeable person ? " 

Sheba colored faintly. " She is not very fond of children," 
she said. 

" But I wouldn't make a noise or — break things," he said 
eagerly. " I know old ladies always think boys do that — 
our rooms are full of china — and — curiosities — and I've got 
used to that sort of thing, and papa says I'm most careful. 
Can't I come round and talk to you, sometimes — if I was very 
quiet.?" 

" I cannot say now," answered Sheba somewhat perplexed. 
" But I will let you know," she added, as she saw the look 
of disappointment on the boy's face. " I will write to 
you." 

" Will you, and soon ? " he asked eagerly. 

"Yes," she promised. "To-morrow, perhaps." 

" You know I have a new name," he announced somewhat 
diffidently. "I am called Lord Dormer — and our address 
is, * Amersley House, Park Lane.' " 

" I shall remember," said Sheba, smiling. 

** I am so awfully glad I have seen you," the little felloyr 
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went on. "When papa told me about your being in England, 
I said of course you would come to us, and he looked very 
sad and said — * No — he was afraid not.* But if I can call 
and see you, I shall be quite happy. Mightn't papa come 
also ? Would your mother be cross ? " 

" Yes," said Sheba, snatching eagerly at the excuse. 
" She does not like gentlemen — especially earls." 

" Oh," said the little fellow thoughtfully, " is that it .? Then 
she's not like most ladies. They do run after papa. There's 
one," he added, " who writes him letters nearly every day, 
with a silver crown on them. He went to a party there, the 
night he saw you. I know because I was opening his letters. 
He has no secrets from me, you know." 

" What is the name of this lady ? " asked Sheba, feeling a 
sudden jealous hatred of a rival for the first time. 

" She is a countess. I don't exactly remember the name. 
It is a foreign name." 

" Is it — Pharamond ? " asked Sheba, eagerly. 

" It is spelt with a P — not an F," said the boy. 

" Yes — ^yes. That is quite right. P-h-a-r — far. She knew 
him in Australia." 

" Isn't it a most extraordinary thing," said the little fellow, 
rising from his seat and thrusting his hands into the pockets 
of his velvet knickerbockers, " that we should all meet like 
this ? Do you know this lady, then ? " 

" Yes," said Sheba coldly. " She has been to see me — 



once." 



" I think she bothers papa a good deal," continued Paul. 
" He told me he saw her very often when he was staying at 
some foreign place with Mliller. And now she has come 
over to London. She is always asking papa to bring me to 
see her, but he never will." 

Another jealous pang rent the girl's proud heart. Bessie 
had never been very scrupulous . . . and Paul was so hand- 
some. She thought of him, as she had seen him that night 
when he knelt at her feet, and prayed her to return to him. 
Were there many women who would have resisted such a 
prayer — who could have coldly sent him back to face the 
temptations of the world ? 

"You — you don't mind my telling you this?" asked the 
boy, suddenly. " Papa doesn't like her, I am sure. He told 
me he had only cared for one woman all his life, , , I 
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think that was you, Sheba. And I know you're proud of 
him. ... I can't understand why you won't be friends 
again." 

" We shall always be friends, dear," she said earnestly. 
" Always. But we can be that without seeing each other, 
or meeting at all. When you are older perhaps your father 
will tell you why we have to live apart now ... It is a very 
sorrowful story, Paul." 

" It must be," said the boy wonderingly. " Because you 
are both so unhappy. I asked him if he missed you as much 
as I do . . . for at first, Sheba, when I went away in the 
steamer, you know, and there was no one to kiss me when I 
went to bedj and to see me in the morning, and to tease and 
say things to, as I used to say them to you, it was ... it was 
just awful," he concluded — using his favorite expression. 

The swift sudden tears came into Sheba's eyes. "You 
faithful little heart," she said brokenly. " I wonder if you 
know how much harder you are making my life for me." 

He came and leant against her, with his arm about her 
neck. 

" I wish you would come back," he said tenderly. " We 
would be so good to you." 

"I am sure of that," she said, looking away from the 
young earnest face, in sudden terror of her own strength. 
"But what did your father say when you asked him if he 
missed me, Paul ? " 

" He said he would do that — all his life." 

There was silence, then, for some moments. 

Then the boy drew himself away. " I think," he said 
apologetically, " I see Anak coming along. I suppose I 
must go home. My tutor will be waiting for me." 

She rose too, and bent down and kissed the pretty boyish 
face. 

" Good-bye, Paul," she said tenderly. " I think you hav** 
done me a great deal of good." 

" And you will write, you won't forget. I am sure your 
mother would not mind my coming to see you ... I promise 
not to smash her china, or make a noise." 

Laughing amidst her tears, Sheba promised to represent 
this carefulness to her mother's notice, if that proposed visit 
should ever come to pass. Then waving his hand, the little 
fellow ran off, assuring Anak politely that he would not havQ 
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kept him waiting, but for the fact that the lady was an old 
friend, whom he had known in Australia, and not seen for 
nearly three years. 

The giant in plush received this information, with stolid 
indifference, as indeed he received most of his young mas- 
ter's remarks, a display of ordinary human feeling not being 
an item of the service honored by his acceptance. 



CHAPTER VI. 



" THE CIRCLE NARROWS." 



Sheba went homeward with a lighter heart after that meet- 
ing. 

The faithful memory and love of little Paul were inex- 
pressibly sweet to her, in this hour of suffering. She asked 
herself if it were not possible to grant this one pleasure to 
her lonely life. Only to see the boy and to hear his father's 
name, and know of his father's welfare through so near a 
channel, would be enough to make her happy. 

It seemed a very small and simple pleasure. The thought, 
however, of broaching the subject to Mrs. Levison, made 
her shrink as from the touch of hot iron. Even to mention 
that dear name was torture. She dreaded the coarse asper- 
sions, and cruel speeches that her mother heaped unsparing- 
ly on her lover. It was scarcely likely that she would consent 
to receive visits from his son — child as he was. 

Before she reached home, the old heavy shadow was by 
her side, and the momentary gladness and peace had faded 
into gloom. 

She went into her little close study, and looked with a 
sense of despair at the work before her. How could she 
write with such an aching brain — such a heavy heart ? There 
was no spell potent enough to waken inspiration. 

She gave up the struggle at last, and went up to her bed- 
room and there, suddenly and unexpectedly, fell into a deep 
dreamless sleep, which lasted till the bell rang for that early 
dinner which Mrs. Levison persistently styled luqch^on. 
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Sheba came into the room, her cheeks still softly flushed 
with sleep, and her eyes bright and clear once more. 

Her mother surveyed her with some surprise. 

" How much better you look ! " she exclaimed. 

" I have had a long rest," said the girl. 

" You have not been writing ? " Mrs. Levison questioned 
with amiable and unusual interest. 

" No. When I came in from the Park I was too tired, and 
I fell asleep." 

She looked at her mother, emboldened by her pacific 
aspect. 

" I must tell you," she said with her usual downright can- 
dor. " That I met my little pupil from Sydney this morning. 
Little Lord Dormer, he is now . . ." The color increased, 
her voice grew unsteady. " The boy begged me to let him 
come and see me sometimes ... he was always so fond of 
me. Would you object to his doing so ? " 

" Mrs. Levison's face darkened, with a combative frown. 
" I should object very much. Really, Sheba, you have the 
most singular ideas. The son of that " 

"Yes ... I know it must seem strange," said the girl 
wincing at the forthcoming epithet. " But he begged so hard, 
and I said I would ask you. The child knows nothing . . ." 
she added, in a low trembling voice. 

"It is a new phase in your character to consult your 
mother's wishes or desires," said Mrs. Levison. " Quite a 
marvel. I have long given up expecting to be considered in 
any way." 

Sheba was silent . . . her eyes fixed on her plate. She 
had scarcely expected her request to meet with favor ; but 
faithful to the promise to Paul, she had made it. 

" The next thing I suppose I shall be asked is to receive 
Lord Amersley," continued Mrs. Levison, fuming. " A man 
whose whole conduct has been iniquitous. You seem to con- 
sider I have as little delicacy of feeling as yourself ! " 

" That is sufficient," said Sheba, in the old hard manner. 
" I asked you a question — it is answered. We need not 
discuss the matter any more." 

But Mrs. Levison was not the person to end any discussion 
without having " said her say " about it — and the rest of the 
meal was enjoyably relieved by hints, rebukes, and sarcasms, 
that buzzed round Sheba's ears with the pertinacious annoy- 
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ance of gnats, and rendered the exercise of patience very 
difficult. 

It was a relief when she could leave the table, and knew 
that Mrs. Levison would retire for a couple of hours for her 
afternoon siesta. 

** I did not expect she would let the boy come here," thought 
Sheba. " So I ought not to feel disappointed. I suppose it 
does seem odd to wish it." 

She sat down to write the few lines which Paul had asked 
for, wording the disappointment as gently as she could, and 
telling him that if they met it must be left to chance, as on 
the first occasion. She told him she would always think of 
him, always love him, but that any renewal of the old friend- 
ship was impossible. She sent no message to his father . . . 
He would not need any, she felt convinced. Her love of him 
and her keen sense of its fidelity, made all such weak methods 
of communication of trifling importance. To love, founded 
on a rock of Faith — division need not be bridged over by the 
airy fabric of passing words. 

" When he claims me I am his," she told herself. " Till 
then — I must trust and hope, and be patient." 

• •••••• 

After that rash and impulsive action which had convinced 
him of Sheba's actual existence, no less than of her unchanged 
feelings, Paul had suffered terrible remorse. Carried away 
by the surging memories of the past, by the dangerous sweet- 
ness of the present, by the sense of his own changelessness, 
and his own passion, he had forgotten how cruel a barrier 
existed still. Remembering how he had left her, it seemed 
but right and natural that she should return to empty arms 
and lonely heart as gladly as they would have welcomed her 
back. 

But she seemed to have put a cold and cruel distance be- 
tween that time and this meeting. Yet Sheba was right. 
Reunion was impossible. He felt that, and yet rebelled with 
all the strength and energy of his nature at the feeling. 

It seemed so hard that all his wealth and power, all his 
faith and constancy, all his ungovernable love and longing 
could not gain this one woman back to him . . .So strange 
to think that the whole world held no foe so unconquerable, 
as her simple—" No, Paul" 
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For hours and hours after he had left her, she lived in his 
memory, a breathing pulsing defiance of the desire of his 
life. Of her love he felt assured, but the change in her atti- 
tude towards himself was startling, and not yet fully com- 
prehended. When the first fever of memory and association 
passed into calmer reflection, he began to see that this atti- 
tude was a more natural result of events than he had at first 
imagined. 

He could no longer defy the world in hot rebellion of its 
laws and its judgment. His position now demanded some 
deference to those laws, and his duty to his son forbade the 
lessening of any moral restraint that might give rise to question 
or scandal in the future. 

The past was irretrievable. The chain of circumstance that 
had first parted him from Sheba had grown stronger and 
stronger, with the events and obligations that were for ever 
forging fresh links. He might break it by sheer force of 
desperation, he could not unloose its fetters without calling 
down the notice and obloquy of the world. 

When he saw his boy for the first time after that inter- 
view, he felt how right she was. He recognized that the 
selfishness of a man's passion can lay a burden on a woman's 
life that gives living shape to sin, and turns the dearest 
treasure of her womanhood into a ceaseless reproach to herself. 

The girl who had loved him so passionately and unself- 
ishly had learnt this lesson. Nature and her own soul had 
taught it in plainer language than the strictures of the moralist 
could have done. As he met Paul's frank eyes and welcome 
greeting, he felt that she had saved him from a new self- 
abasement, and when he toM the boy of their strange meet- 
ing, he painted her in colors more reverent than those which 
mere passion lends to pictured womanhood. It was impos- 
sible to hide his joy at her recovery — it was impossible — 
altogether — to hide the poignancy of disappointment at the 
present position of their lives, and it was still more impossi- 
ble to explain why this position must continue. 

But the little lad had a rooted conviction that whatever his 
father did was right, even if not quite comprehensible. 

A shade crossed his young face, which had grown so 
bright and radiant at this welcome news — ^but he only said : 
" I suppose you know best, papa. But she loved us so well. 
It seems very strange she will not come back to us," 
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Then his father had dismissed him for his morning's ride, 
and that day he had seen him no more. 

The next day, when a boyish whim had determined the 
Regent's Park as more novel ground for a constitutional, he 
had come face to face with Sheba herself — and that inter- 
view left him even more puzzled by the strained nature of 
the former relationship. 

He had rushed home and at once sought his father, to give 
him this wonderful news. He found he was not alone. A 
gentleman was in the library — a stranger to Paul. The boy 
thought he looked like a clergjonan, though his dress was 
not of orthodox clerical pattern. 

He was about to retire, with that old-fashioned courtesy 
of manner, that was so much a part of himself, when his 
father called him back. 

" This gentleman, Paul, has kindly consented to under- 
take the supervision of your studies. I was not satisfied 
with your present tutor. Mr. Hill, this is my son, Paul." 

The boy shook hands — surveying his new instructor with 
a long steady gaze. 

" I hope we shall be good friends," said the new tutor, 
who was no other than Noel Hill. " You are not quite a 
stranger to me. I was in Australia for many years, and I 
know some friends of yours — one especially — very well. I 
was just telling your father." 

" Not Sheba ! " exclaimed the boy, impetuously. " Do 
you know her — Miss Ormatroyd ? " 

" Yes. That is the very lady." 

" Oh, papa," cried Paul, breathlessly. " Then I may speak. 
You won't mind. I've seen her — I've spoken to her ! She 
was in the Park to-day, when I went for my walk and I knew 
her at once. ... I was so glad — ^but she looks very ill, papa, 
not a bit like what she used to do." 

The Earl's face grew very white. He left his chair 
abruptly, and went over to the window. 

The boy looked at Noel Hill and then somewhat wistfully 
towards his father. He could not speak as he wished to 
speak before a stranger. Noel also looked embarrassed. 
Presently the Earl returned. 

The boy bent close to him and whispered something — to 
which he gave an affirmative nod. Then the little fellow 
quietly left the room. 
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There was a moment of painful and uncomfortable silence. 
It was broken by Noel Hill. 

" This is a curious sequel to our long confidential conver- 
sation," he observed. " It is strange how the circle is nar- 
rowing. The boy is deeply attached to Sheba, is he not ? " 

" She is the only mother he has ever known," said Lord 
Amersley, " and naturally he cannot understand the changed 
circumstances." 

" I need not ask you to respect what I have told you, I am 
sure. It is better for all parties that there should be no 
renewal of the old friendship, even so far as the boy is con- 
cerned." 

" I know that. Her decision is perfectly right. But I am 
afraid Paul will suffer more than we imagine. He is very 
tender-hearted, and his affection is somewhat limited. There 
are few people for whom he does care, but for those, he cares 
very deeply." 

"It is a nature that works out its own suffering," said 
Noel Hill regretfully. 

" I fear so. I have tried to act for the best. The boy 
was always a fragile little fellow, with a soul far in advance 
of his body. He is not fond of his own sex as companions. 
He seems to shrink instinctively from everything coarse, or 
rough, or unsympathetic. I tell you this in order that you 
may know your ground, but the boy never gives trouble. He 
is tractable any reasonable, and very conscientious." 

" I will do my best. Lord Amersley, to justify your, trust in 
me. You, on your part will, I hope, forgive my plain speaking 
this morning. I wish to be the friend of both. I was urged 
to this somewhat bold proceeding by my anxiety respecting 
Sheba. I feared, from what I saw of her the other day that 
neither mental nor physical strength would be capable of 
enduring a — a repetition of such a scene as that of your 
meeting. Remember what I have told you about the des- 
peration of mind which almost sealed her fate. I should dread 
above all things a renewal of the strain ... it would over- 
tax her already heavily burdened strength. Her life is hard, 
and she works with far too zealous an energy, in order to 
forget its hardships. If you would serve her best, leave her 
to herself. ... I can give no other advice. I have been 
her friend for long enough to understand her, and what is 
best for her." 
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" I am sure you mean well. The worst of a false position 
is the inability to make a third person believe it was .unin- 
tentional. I would give my life to save her sorrow f>r suffer- 
ing, and I am helpless to serve her in any way ! " 

" Indeed, I pity you with all my heart," said Noel Hill, 
earnestly. " And I assure you. Lord Amersley, I believe the 
fault was unintentional. I would scarcely take your hand or 
stand under your roof, if I thought you had deliberately out- 
raged this noble and heroic nature." 

" As there is a Heaven above us, I never did. In the 
highest and purest sense of the meaning of wifehood, Sheba 
Ormatroyd is my wife. Fate has been cruel and human laws 
unjust, but that does not alter the fact. I have never loved 
or thought of any woman as I have loved and thought of her. 
I never can ... so much I know of my own heart." 

Noel Hill had grown strangely pale. When he spoke his 
voice sounded cold and restrained. " You are equally sure 
of her truth and constancy t " 

" As sure as of my own." 

"I think you have good cause to be," said the young 
clergyman, with a strange, sad pathos, that long after Paul 
remembered and — understood. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A CRY FOR HELP. 

" Two gentlemen in the parlor, miss. And your ma says, 
will you please come down and see them ? " 

Sheba lifted her head. "Who are they, Mary?" she 
asked, in surprise. 

" Mr. Hill — and the foreign gentleman — him as called yes- 
terday, miss. 

" I will come down directly," said Sheba. 

" How fortunate that Noel should have called at the same 
time," she thought, as she smoothed her hair before the glass. 
The ordeal of meeting Count Pharamond would not be so 
trying. 
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When she entered the little sitting-room her face had no 
color — ^her eyes had dark circles beneath them. Her tall, 
slender figure looked very fragile in the simple black dress 
that clung so closely about her. 

The Count's first feeling was a shock of surprise ; his next, 
that old, unaccountable, feverish admiration for this cold girl. 
What was there about her, he asked himself, that seemed to 
set her apart and above all those frivolous, worldly coquettes, 
by whom he had been always surrounded? His wife's 
beauty, Hdl^ne de Valette's charm, the loveliness of so many 
women he had known, had never awakened such a feeling in 
him as Sheba Ormatroyd could waken with one glance of her 
dark, sad eyes — one touch of that slender, reluctant hand. 
As he took the hand, and touched it with his lips, he felt her 
shudder. 

" She hates me still," he thought. " I wonder why I " 

She scarcely answered his greeting, but turned to Noel 
Hill. Her whole face altered, and the Count watched it with 
moody, jealous eyes. She seated herself by Noel, and began 
to talk to him. After that brief, conventional greeting, she 
took no more notice of Pharamond. She had obeyed her 
mother — ^there was no need to do more. Noel, who had 
taken an instinctive dislike to the Count, left him to be enter- 
tained by Mrs. Levison, and began to talk in a low, con- 
fidential tone, to Sheba. 

This was a proceeding that did not please Pharamond. 
He answered Mrs. Levison's platitudes with undisguised im- 
patience. At the first opportunity he addressed the girl so 
pointedly, that she was obliged to answer him. 

" I deeply regret, mademoiselle, that my poor house was 
not honored by your presence the other night. In what 
way have my wife or myself been so unfortunate as to offend 
you ? " 

" In no way, Count," said Sheba, with indifference. " Only, 
as I asked my mother to inform you, I accept no invitations." 

"But would you not come to us, when we are alone.?" 
urged Pharamond. " Surely so old a friend as Bessie may 
claim that privilege ? " 

Sheba colored, and looked' uncomfortable. 

" I shall be pleased always to see your wife — if she desires 
it. But my time is so occupied that I cannot promise to call 
on her," 
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The Count bit his lips. "You are either very cruel, 
Mademoiselle Sheba — or you think us too unworthy of the 
honor your presence would bestow — now that you have be- 
come celebrated." 

The proud, quiet eyes looked at him unflinchingly. " If I 
must speak plainly. Count Pharamond, I can but repea^o 
you what I said to your wife. I do not intend to go into any 
society. I live for my work . . . and I am happier so." 

" That is exactly what I told you, Count," said Mrs. Levi- 
son, triumphantly. " If your persuasions are of no avail, of 
what use are my poor attempts ? Sheba is obstinately deter- 
mined on sacrificing pleasure to hardship. She has always 
had odd tastes, you know." 

The Count smiled, but his lowered lids hid the expression 
of his eyes. 

" I shall trust to time — and circumstances — ^to alter her 
resolves," he said, meaningly. " She is too young and 
charming to lead an anchorite's life." 

Noel Hill interposed. " I think," he said, " that Miss 
Ormatroyd is perfectly right. It is impossible for art and 
pleasure to work together. The former is bound to 
suffer." 

" Art ! " said Mrs. Levison. " No one is talking about art, 
Mr. Hill. Sheba only scribbles stories and things for maga- 



zines." 
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Perhaps that occupation is not quite undeserving of the 
name," said Noel Hill, quietly. " Literature owns a wide field, 
Mrs. Levison. But you appear to forget that your daughter's 
book has made a name for her, and that others are expected 
to follow. If she wishes to work worthily, she is certainly 
better able to do so apart from the distractions of the world." 

"Mr. Hill always champions Sheba," explained Mrs. 
Levison to the Count. " He was her first tutor, and 
naturally feels some interest in his pupil." 

The Count bowed, somewhat haughtily. He saw there 
was no chance of the obnoxious visitor's retreat, or that 
Sheba would condescend to notice him. He must take other 
steps to win her favor, and break down that barrier, which 
he felt opposed his desires. 

After a short interval, in which the conversation was very 
one-sided, he took his leave. 

As he bent over Sheba's hand once more, he murmured, ' 

14 
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** You received my poor offering, I trust, mademoiselle. I 
was deeply distressed to hear of your indisposition." 

The girl's face flushed scarlet. " I thank you, Count — you 
meant kindly, no doubt. But do not ever send me presents 
of any sort. I retained the flowers in deference to my mo- 
ther's wishes. Had I followed my own, I would have told 
you that to be under any obligation is painful to me." 

" You are determined to be as cruel as ever, Sheba ? " he 
said, with one quick glance into her eyes, that awoke the old 
horror and dislike of this man. 

She drew her hand abruptly away, and made him no reply. 
• ...•* 

" I have something to say to you, Sheba. Can I see you 
alone ? " asked Noel Hill, as Mrs. Levison accompanied her 
guest to the door. 

" Nothing to be alarmed at," he added, quickly, as he met 
her frightened glance. " But I don't wish your mother to 
hear it." 

" We will go to my writing-room," said Sheba, rising. " I 
will explain to my mother that you have some literary matters 
to discuss." 

Mrs. Levison received the announcement with becoming 
indifference, and did not oppose their retreat. 

When the door was closed, Sheba looked anxiously at the 
grave face of her companion. " What is it ? " she asked. 

" You will be surprised to hear that I have accepted a 
tutorship," he said. " I thought it better than waiting for a 
curacy. And my pupil," he added, with some hesitation, 
" is no other than the little son of Lord Amersley. ' 

" Paul 1 " exclaimed Sheba. " My little Paul Oh, 

Noel, I am so glad — so glad. But how did it happen ? " 

" Lord Amersley has been trying to find a tutor to his 
mind, but without success. I heard of it through a friend — 
and applied. He thought I would suit, I suppose — and 
so " 

"Noel," said the girl hurriedly, "you speak as if it hurt 
you — as if you did not like it." 

" Oh, I shall like it well enough," he said. " I saw the boy. 
He is a charming little fellow. He had just come back from 
his walk, and was brimful of excitement respecting his meet- 
ing with you so strangely." 

"Did he tell his father ? " asked Sheba, growing very pale. 
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" Yes. You will not be surprised to hear that Lord Am- 
ersley and I had already had a long conversation about you." 

She only looked at him — she could not speak. 

" I understand so much better — since I have seen him," 
continued Noel, his voice somewhat unsteady but very gentle. 
" I often wondered, Sheba, whether the man you loved was 
to be blamed or pitied. After to-day, I can only think his 
own self-condemnation exceeds any punishment." 

She bent her head as if to hide the sudden shamed flush 
that crept to her brow. 

" You don't know," she said, brokenly, " all he has suffered 
— all he has borne — for my sake. Never was man's heart 
truer, nobler than his." 

" You have set yourself a very hard task, Sheba," said Noel, 
gently. " Will you have strength to go through with it ? " 

" I don't know," she cried despairingly, as she lifted her 
heavy eyes. " It would have been some consolation to have 
seen the boy now and then ... he begged it so hard — but 1 
cannot go to him, and my mother won't allow him to come 
here." 

" You asked her then ? " 

" Yes, when I came home from the Regent's Park after 
meeting little Paul." , , 

Noel Hill looked at her with deep compassion. " Perhaps 
she is right, Sheba. There should be no paltering with 
temptation. Better to cast yourself adrift entirely, however 
hard it is." 

" Oh," she cried with a sudden passion that vivified and 
transformed her face into strange beauty, " do you think I 
don't know that ? — that I haven't felt it every hour since I 
saw him again ? When two love as we love, they must be all 
in all or — nothing." 

Her head sank on her hands. A sob burst from her. 
" Tell him to keep away. Tell him I cannot see him — I dare 
not. Oh, Noel, you know what my life is ! Every hardship 
— every difficulty — every pain and humiliation that are my 
daily lot— only make me long to fly to him once more . . . 
to drown every thought and memory in the ocean of his love. 
What matters all the rest ? " 

The passionate, reckless words seemed to fall on the 
listener's heart with the scorching touch of such anguish as 
he had never known. 
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For a moment he could not move or speak. He felt as 
one listening to the death-psalm chanted over something loved 
and lost might feel — and yet the visible haunting shape was 
before him, to torture and to disenchant that love. 

" I must bear it. I must be silent," he thought, but the 
sound of her quickened breath hurt his ears, and made him 
tremble at his own weakness. 

Thought was confused, but the consciousness of pain 
throbbed in every pulse, and in the chaos of suffering he 
was hardly conscious of her broken sobs, her entreating 
voice. 

" Oh, forgive me, Noel — this is not what you taught, what 
I promised. I . . . have I shocked you, you look so pale ? " 

She fell on her knees and clasped her hands impulsively. 
" Pray for me, Noel . . . Comfort me as you did in that other 
dreadful time. . . Oh, don't turn aside. I am in a moral 
shipwreck . . . yours is the only hand that can save me. . . 
Men can stand alone and suffer ; a woman can't ! " 

He nerved himself for the conflict as a Christian martyr 
might have done for the fierce, wild terrors of the arena. He 
thrust himself aside with resolute hand, saying, " Thy time 
will come . . . wait." And though his heart seemed lifeless 
beneath its weight of pain, his voice was no less gentle, his 
counsels no less wise. 

" God of mercy, give me this woman's soul — what matters 
my suffering ? " he prayed within himself, while his hand 
trembled on her bowed head, and his lips poured out, in 
brief beseeching words, the petition she dared not frame for 
herself. 

A moment, and she rose from her knees, the tears still 
bright on her lashes, the flush still warm on her cheek. 

" I might believe in your God, Noel, if only for sake of 
the friend He has sent me. . . Don't stop ... go on speaking 
as you used to speak. . . I have forgotten so much, I have 
lost sight of Him so long . . . but all my philosophies have 
only bewildered me — they cannot help or comfort me as 
your words can." 

So once again as in the days when she was a child per- 
plexed by the inconsistencies of Scripture, and the dogmatism 
of creeds, and the contradictory assertions of man, he opened 
his heart to her and spoke. 

He .had always been a man of large faith and simple creeds, 
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with nothing in his soul of that oppressive narrowness which 
hampers so much clerical teaching. 

He knew the girl's nature so well. Had he not seen it 
grow and expand, rising above the mental level of her sur- 
roundings, suffering much because it could endure much ? 
He knew that such a nature had in its depths a core of 
suffering, but that its impulses were far-reaching and impet- 
uous, needing careful guidance — and teaching that had both 
strength and patience. 

In this moral and physical shipwreck that had come upon 
her, he could only recognize the veritable results of that 
cramped tyranny of her childhood. Religion had been made 
a thing of dry form and harsh doctrine, when the child had 
yearned instinctively for something large, noble, beautiful. 
She did not care for what was only customary and respect- 
able, for the facts conveyed by baptism and confirmation, 
and church attendance. These meant so little, that question- 
ing as to their real merits awoke as of necessity. Met at this 
point by the bigoted assertions that they belonged to the 
eternal fitness of things, and having been sanctified by long 
observances must of necessity be rights she had fallen into 
the pardonable error of declaring them wrong. 

The companionship and teaching of Miiller had presented 
themselves at the most critical time of her life, and been 
eagerly seized upon by her hungry soul. However true or 
rational such teaching was, it too, after a time, ceased to 
supply that want in the girl's nature which was never destined 
to be satisfied. Swept downwards by a sea of doubt, her 
troubled soul again lost itself in moral darkness. Miiller 
had bidden her seek out truth for herself, but she had neither 
his hatred of priestcraft, nor his calm balance of mind to 
enable her to pursue such investigation. 

For a time succeeded utter blankness and utter despair. 
Then, once again, the wise and patient teacher of her child- 
hood crossed her path, and with some sudden sense of 
danger, near and appalling, she clung to him, as if indeed 
shipwrecked. 

Sheba was still desperately enthusiastic. She could not 
love or hate, believe or doubt, by halves. Hitherto, her work 
had saved her from utter desperation, but she had reached 
a crisis now where passive unhappiness had passed into 
active misery. 
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The very act of rejecting Paul's love and sending him from 
her, brought back a wild, unconquerable longing for that love 
that almost threatened to overpower her strength. It was a 
time of utmost need — of pitiful human weakness — and ar- 
rayed against them, the force of reason and the habit of 
self-control were of small account. At such times it is not 
what we are taught, but what we see and feel for ourselves, 
that marks the worth of teaching. 

Sheba could realize the need of prayer,* but she could not 
pray. It seemed still so vain and useless. How could her 
tormented soul lift itself up to that high footstool, where the 
Pure and Blessed knelt in adoration. She was vaguely con- 
scious that there might be peace and comfort in the act, but 
she lacked the faith for its performance. She was conscious 
of childish entreaties, of agonized loneliness, of wrestlings 
with things unseen and terrible, that sprang from the wrath 
of an offended God. But never once had she been conscious 
that her sufferings had been pitied, her tears dried, her pas- 
sionate prayers accepted. 

Alas ! what barbed arrows may speed to childish souls, in 
the unthinking or ignorant words of those who teach them. 

Better unconsciousness or ignorance than such teaching as 
had fallen to the lot of Sheba Ormatroyd, leaving her to face 
its results with a broken heart — and a shipwrecked life. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
"a drama within a drama." 

Since the evening of the dinner-party graced by the presence 
of Mrs. Levison and her step-daughter, Bessie had scarcely 
seen, or spoken, to her husband. 

She accepted the situation gladly enough. Her terror and 
abhorrence of him were increasing with a force that threat- 
ened catastrophe — his absence therefore was at once a relief 
and a surprise. 

Meanwhile her engagements were numerous — ^her days and 
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nights absorbed in gaiety and amusements. Society had 
taken her up with a sudden enthusiasm that astonished her- 
self, and she yielded to the enthusiasm with satisfaction, if 
not enjoyment. 

She looked vainly for Lord Amersley in those fashionable 
haunts and meeting places, where " set encounters set," with 
the terrible monotony that fashion decrees. He was neither 
in Park nor salon, nor at any of the luncheons, dinners, nor 
receptions she so indefatigably attended. 

A strange feverish unrest took possession of her. She 
longed for word or sign from him, but none came. He had 
never apologized for his strange behavior, the night of her 
dinner-party. In truth he had forgotten all about it, so 
absorbed had his mind been in this new-found gladness. 

He cared for nothing but that Sheba still lived. Divided, 
as they were, and with all the sorrowful change of time and 
circumstance shadowing their fate, he yet could hope, and on 
hope he lived and fed, and dreamed, with that romantic 
ardor and impassioned self-denying love that were part of his 
artistic and poetic temperament. 

No wonder the world and the frivolous idlers of society 
seemed of small account. No wonder letters lay unread, un- 
answered, unheeded, while he was once more the lover of 
southern lands — the Romeo to whom death itself seemed 
sweeter than a loveless life. His passion absorbed him now 
as in the days when he had watched the stars under the 
eucalyptus trees, and met her with a lover's ardor in the 
sweet hushed summer nights. 

It was little wonder therefore that he grew forgetful of the 
claims of the world, and impatient that it clamored at his 
gates. 

But of this the Countess Pharamond knew nothing. Shal- 
low souls think all other souls are shallow. It was not in 
her to comprehend a feeling such as Sheba Ormatroyd had 
inspired in Paul Meredith. 

She deemed all men the slaves of beauty, and of physical 
charm. She could not distinguish between the passion of the 
senses, and the love of the soul. To her Sheba was a plain, 
uninteresting and incomprehensible girl, without fascination 
— certainly without beauty — and utterly unlike the type of 
women who held men captives in their chains. Yet as day 
succeeded day, she would have given anything to know if 
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they had met again — and with what result. Surely he would 
be disenchanted now! Surely he could have no possible 
thought of renewing the relationship between them ! 

A man to whom no beauty would be harsh, to whom few 
could be indifferent, would surely never resume the shackles 
of that old foolish tie. 

She tormented herself with wonder and conjecture, but all 
in vain. He made no sign, nor could any of her numerous 
friends or acquaintances tell her anything of him. 

One evening, as her maid was putting the finishing touches 
to her toilette, Pharamond entered her dressing-room. She 
saw he looked disturbed and sullen. 

He sent the woman away, and then stood for a moment 
or two, absently fingering the trifles on the dressing-table. 
" Do you know," he said abruptly, " that your friend is ill ? " 

She paled suddenly beneath the delicate color on her 
cheeks. Her thoughts flew to Paul. 

" What — ^friend ? " she asked calmly. " The term is rather 
vague." 

" Sheba Ormatroyd," he said. 

" Oh 1 " — and she smiled significantly. " How did you hear 
of that ? " 

" I called there," he answered, his brow darkening at her 
significant tone. " It would have been better for you to do 
so. • I told you I wished you to renew the intimacy." 

Bessie shrugged her white shoulders. 

" You told me — yes — but Sheba does not second your 
kindly intentions, and, for my part, I do not care for the 
Levisons. The woman is odious with her self-conceit, and 
her vanity, and as for Sheba — well, I should imagine you 
would scarcely desire your wife to associate with a person 
holding so very doubtful a position." 

" When a woman is celebrated, the world does not trouble 
about her position, or inquire too closely into her antece- 
dents," said Pharamond curtly. 

" Sheba Ormatroyd is scarcely celebrated enough yet for 
such tolerance," answered his wife, as she clasped the 
diamonds on her shapely arm. 

" She is celebrated enough to appear in my salon," he 
said. " And you must insist upon it. I doubt if many of 
your grand ladies are as pure in life or thought as this girl, 
whom you choose to deride," 
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" She is fortunate in having you for her champion," said 
Bessie tranquilly. **But really, my dear Maxime, I don't 
know why I am to force this female anchorite from her self- 
chosen retreat. Why not try your own persuasions ? " 

She felt so confident that he had done so, and failed, that 
she could not hide the mocking smile that rose to her lips, 
as she glanced at his angry face. 

" Because I choose the advance to come from you,^* he 
said fiercely. " Do you hear me ? — ixovayou. Call on her — 
persuade her — flatter her — entreat her — what you please, 
only bring her here, you must. If all else fails," he added 
with an ugly sneer, " bribe her by promising a meeting with 
her old lover. She will come fast enough then." 

Bessie felt as if a cold wind had passed over her. " That 
is absurd," she answered with scorn for the puerile sugges- 
tion. " Do you suppose they need make my house a con- 
venience for a rendezvous 1 They can afford to please them- 
selves, and doubtless they will." 

" I know better than that," he said brutally. " Men don't 
go back to cast-off loves — your friend the Earl has found 
new attractions. Let Sheba guess this, and jealousy will 
force her out of her shell. I know women, ma chhre ; they 
can bear anything but the slight of rivalry. Now — ^will you 
do what I have asked ? " 

She understood him perfectly, though her face, save for a 
sudden hot flush, was seemingly unconscious. 

She did not meet his eyes now. It seemed to her that no 
shame could be so great as that conveyed by his coarse hint. 
A sense of her own impotence to resent it made her for a 
moment feel that mute longing for vengeance, with which 
men aim a blow. But again, as she had done hundreds of 
times before, she crushed back the feeling, masked the 
shame, smiled tranquilly at the insult. 

" I will do my best to please you," she said. " But really, 
my dear Maxime, you have no conception how hard and 
obstinate Sheba is. If she is determined not to go into the 
world, no one will be able to induce her. Certainly," she 
added with a meaning smile, " it would add to my prestige 
in society to have her * on show,' if only for once. But I 
cannot promise myself success any more than on the last oc- 
casion. Besides, you said she was ill." 
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"She has been ill — she is better," said Pharamond. "You 
had best call and see her." 

" If I were inclined to be jealous," said Bessie meaningly, 
" I might object to your interest in our charming littkrateur. 
But I am too well assured of your constancy to imagine it is 
anything but natural and innocent." 

" Sheba Ormatroyd certainly interests me — she has al- 
ways done so," Pharamond answered curtly. " For the rest, 
I please myself in this as in most things, madame. We 
need not discuss the nature of that interest^ or its possible 
results. They are not likely to affect you." 

" I am quite sure of that," said Bessie tranquilly. " I will 
go to see her to-morrow. Now will you have the goodness 
to ring for my maid .? We are due at Lady Fitzallen's at 
eight o'clock, and it is almost that time now." 

When she was alone, the mask dropped from her face. It 
grew stormy with passion and suppressed fury. 

" So that is to be the plot of the drama," she thought. 
" I am to play off Sheba's lover, while Pharamond pursues 
his schemes under cover of my connivance ! . . . No, my 
friend . . . the piece is a little too strong for the English 
stage, however worthy of Parisian tastes and morals. Per- 
haps the denouement may surprise even you ! " 

• . • . • . * 

Sheba's mind had regained something of its former tran- 
quillity. At least she was able to work once more, and to 
accept with the old mute patience the trivial annoyances 
with which existence under her mother's roof was daily 
spiced. 

Yet the pin-pricks of little worries are often harder to bear 
than one great trouble. Certainly they are a heavier trial to 
the temper, and a severer strain on mental endurance. 

To the struggle and the conflict, which were the necessary 
results of meeting Lord Amersley, a dull, hopeless calm 
succeeded. Acute pain is often a stimulus to momentary 
strength. It is the reaction that tests the worth of such 
strength. This slow, laborious life — these dull days, follow- 
ing upon the emotional crisis already described, were a harder 
trial to Sheba than any previous experience. The peremptory 
hunger of her soul had again asserted itself, and once more 
there awoke in her nature that craving for knowledge of some 
unlearned secret which MUller had tried to satisfy. 
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Fact and impulse, faith and scepticism, again sounded the 
trumpet-call of mental warfare. Her mind could not move 
complacently in a settled groove, nor feast on the imagined 
satisfaction of esoteric philosophies. 

It wanted something nearer, simpler, more human ; and in 
very helplessness she clung with determined strength to the 
human hand held out in aid. This was what Noel Hill had 
found, and a difficulty which he resolutely tried to conquer. 

The strong tide of pitying love had swept him very near to 
this girl, but his longing to help her threatened his own life 
with serious difficulty. She was quite unconscious of the 
pain and tempting of her presence. Noel had always seemed 
to her a being set apart from the follies and passions of men. 
She looked upon his friendship for herself as quite an im- 
personal thing, to which her sex as woman lent infinitely less 
charm than the mental characteristics which he had been the 
first to recognize and foster. She could not have believed 
that the touch of her hand, the pleading of her dark, soft 
eyes, the sight of her tears, could move her teacher by spells 
more potent than manhood can well resist. She never 
thought that he, too, might have had a dream-world, peopled 
by beautiful shapes, and that into it one shape had crept in 
bygone years, and there dwelt and grown as in some sure 
abiding place — never, while that world existed, to be driven 
forth. No, of such things Sheba never thought. Noel Hill 
was still, to her, counsellor, teacher, friend. Strong and 
steadfast, noble and self-reliant, he held a place in her heart 
such as no other human being held, but there was something 
of reverence and admiration in her present attitude of wor- 
ship, aud it was this attitude that he tried to evade. 

He Icnew he had influence over her, though how he had 
obtained it would have puzzled him greatly to determine. It 
was well he was wise enough and generous enough to use 
that influence solely for her benefit, regardless of his own 
sufferings. 

It had not seemed easy to him to live under Lord Amers- 
ley's roof, or render him the service which his intense 
conscientiousness bade him render. Yet he felt that in 
Sheba's interest it was advisable to act thus, and to study, 
and, if need be, strengthen the moral fibres of a nature where 
the elements of generosity and romance were associated with 
equally strong elements of materialism. 
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He had not been half an hour in the company of Lord 
Amersley before he ceased to wonder at Sheba's passionate 
worship of the man. Physically considered, he had all the 
graces that attract a woman ; apart from these were the 
ardor and poetry, the sensitiveness and strength, the talents 
and individuality that would appeal to the romantic and ideal 
side of her nature. It was almost impossible to avoid com- 
paring him with other men, and he bore the comparison only 
too favorably. 

With a keen pang of self-depreciation, Noel Hill ac- 
knowledged this. 

His instructions to little Paul only included three hours in 
the morning, and he had fallen into the habit of dropping in 
for half an hour's chat in the evening with Sheba. Mrs. 
Levison was not often present. She labored under the im- 
pression that Noel was trying to convert Sheba, and left her 
to his ministrations, much as she would have left her to a 
dentist or a doctor, had she needed their services. 

It was only natural that the conversation should drift into 
the channel of interest, with which both lives were gradually 
becoming associated — only natural that Sheba should hear 
of Lord Amersley and his little son almost daily, though she 
held no personal communication with either. 

Sometimes she felt that fact hard enough to rebel against, 
at others welcomed it as a safeguard. Nothing would have 
been easier than to see him, had she wished to do so. He 
had sent her but one message since that tragic meeting. 

She knew the words by heart. " My life and all that I 
have is at your service. In any way, at any time, command 
them. They will never fail you, any more than my love." 

The words rested near her heart night and day. Some- 
times they comforted her ; at others, she felt afraid of their 
sweet tempting. 

She was in this frame of mind, when she received a second 
visit from the Coimtess Pharamond. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
"friend or foe?" 

Mrs. Levison was out, and the Countess found Sheba and 
Noel Hill in the little sitting-room, indulging in afternoon 
tea. 

She never looked or felt more incongruous than when she 
brought her Parisian toilettes, her scented laces, her whole 
air and grace of worldliness into the presence of her former 
friend. The difference between the two women was displayed 
like a broadly printed advertisement — it needed no words. 

She seemed at once surprised and relieved to find Noel 
there. " I heard you were in England," she said. " I hoped 
you would have come to see me, or am I to be excluded — 
by you as well as by Sheba ? " 

" I don't exclude you, Bessie. I only said I had no time 
for visiting." 

" I must enlist Mr. Hill on my side," said Bessie somewhat 
hurriedly. " It is such nonsense shutting yourself up in this 
fashion. I have come to plead again. I want you to come 
to me this day week : we are almost alone, only Lord Amersley, 
and one or two of my Paris friends, who are staying with me. 
Don't say no — I won't take it." 

" I fear you must," said Sheba, setting her white lips 
firmly. She remembered little Paul's words, and a sudden 
jealous pang shot through her heart. " I have told you I go 
nowhere." 

" Will you not come if I get Rollo to meet you ? " asked 
Bessie, persuasively. Rollo was the name of a celebrated 
novelist, who had made his mark in the literary world, and 
was distinguished by the remarkable originality of his writings. 

Sheba hesitated for a moment, and the Countess followed 
up her advantage. " Think," she said, " of what service he 
might be to you. He has such influence, and they say he is 
always so kind to young authors." 

Still Sheba persisted. No, she would rather not go into 
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any society. It could be no use — it would only disturb her. 

For the first time Noel Hill joined in the conversation. 
He thought some secret reason underlay Bessie's persistence. 

" I think," he said, " you were aware long ago of Miss 
Ormatroyd's dislike to society. It has not lessened. And 
permit me to add that, as far as my experience goes, no 
author, however celebrated, can ever really help another. 
One must stand or fall by one's own merits. Sheba has 
always been independent, and I think she has no need of 
assistance now." 

" She must be cheated dreadfully by her publisher, at all 
events," said Bessie. " Her mother told me of the paltry 
sum she made by her book. By-the-by, Sheba, I suppose 
you know it is being dramatized." 

Sheba started. " Nonsense, impossible. I have not heard 
of it." 

" I read it in the Era, It mentioned only Mixon's per- 
mission. Did you sell them the copyright ? " 

" Yes," said Sheba, coloring. 

" Well, that just shows how foolish you are and how little 
you know about business. They'll make a pretty penny out 
of dramatic rights — if the piece is successful." 

Sheba remembered Mixon's sudden outburst of generosity, 
his desire to possess all rights in this book, and her heart 
swelled with indignation. Had he known all the time that 
this was impending ? 

Noel Hill looked compassionately at her troubled face. 

" Let me go with you to these people," he said. " They 
certainly are filling their pockets — not yours. They take 
advantage of your ignorance — and apparent friendlessness — 
in every way ! " 

" And here I am offering her a most powerful and influential 
friend," said Bessie. " Come, Sheba, do be reasonable for 
once. I won't bother you again. But you ought to be known. 
You owe it to yourself^ and your books would make twice the 
success if people met and saw you," 

" Well, I will think about it," said Sheba, reluctantly. 

She did not want to go, but the thought of meeting Paul 
was strangely alluring. Only this once, she told herself . . . 
after that, there should be no more paltering with temptation. 

" I shall not ask your mother," continued Bessie, hurriedly. 
" You won't mind. It is not . . . not the sort of party she 
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would care about. Only artists and literary people besides 
these two or three personal friends. I hope you will come, 
too, Mr. Hill," she added. " It would give me great pleasure." 

" If Sheba comes, I will certainly do so," answered Noel. 
He had his own reasons, and Bessie recognized the fact, as 
she saw how pained and sad a glance rested on Sheba's 
averted face. 

She was delighted with her success, the more so as it was 
utterly unexpected. She promised herself that no art or 
designs should be wanting to keep Lord Amersley by her 
side that night. Her rival should feel the stab of that hidden 
dagger, which jealousy had sharpened, and the fierce, un- 
reasoning desire of a hopeless passion had prepared. 

She did her best to be natural and friendly. She seemed 
full of interest for Sheba's work— compassion for its hard- 
ships — s)anpathy with its sorrows. 

But Noel Hill's keen eyes saw that it was only simulation, 
and that beneath the mask of friendship lurked feelings widely 
different. 

" She does not like Sheba — it is all pretence. I wonder 
what is her real motive ? " he thought. 

Then the Countess took herself off, declaring she would 
never forgive Sheba, if she broke her promise — or Noel, if he 
did not keep her to its fulfilment, and the young clergyman 
turned wonderingly to Sheba. 

" What made you consent ? " he asked. 

" I hardly know," answered the girl wearily. *' Perhaps 
like the unjust judge I am weary of importunity. The Phara- 
monds have giv^n me no peace since they found me out. If 
I go once, they will not trouble me again." 

" I don't know," said Noel Hill gravely. " It is a danger- 
ous precedent. And it seems odd — not asking your mother." 

"They do not like each other very much," said Sheba, 
" At least I can answer for Bessie. Perhaps she will be 
offended and object to my going. That would settle the 
point satisfactorily." 

Noel Hill shook his head. He knew Mrs. Levison better. 
" This is strange news about your book," he said. " I wish 
you would really allow me to go to Mixon's with you next 
time you pay them a visit." 

" Indeed I should be only too pleased," said Sheba. " I 
dislike the man excessively — his coarse compliments and 
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overbearing manners. I often feel sorry I signed that agree- 
ment." 

" I must make some inquiries about publishers and their 
terms, on your behalf," said Noel. " A woman has no busi- 
ness to mix herself up with such matters. I wish I had been 
here before you signed that agreement." 

" So do I," said Sheba. " But I was very helpless then, 
and I could not afford to wait. I thought, too, that my 
introduction from Melbourne was guarantee of their respect- 
ability and straightforwardness." 

" No doubt they keep to the letter of an agreement strictly 
enough," said Noel. " Otherwise they would have been ex- 
posed long ago. But — I cannot help thinking they have 
taken advantage of your inexperience to bind you down in 
this fashion. You were more than foolish to sign that con- 
tract. It simply renders you a bond-slave for five years — you 
must give them all your books at their own terms, but they 
are not necessarily obliged to bring them out in any given 
time. They may keep some back and spoil your interests 
with another firm, by so doing." 

" I never thought of that," said Sheba thoughtfully. 

" You had better consult with this man Ralph RoUo, if 
you get the chance," said Noel. " He, at least, has had a 
wider experience, and I have always heard he is very kind- 
hearted." 

" You are coming with me to the Pharamonds, Noel ? " she 
asked presently. 

" If you wish. You know I am always at your service." 

" You are too good to me," she said, the tears springing 
to her eyes, as she looked at his face — already worn and 
haggard, and lined with pain and thought. " But I am al- 
ways saying that, Noel. It is no new thing to acknowledge or 
feel." 

The sorrowful gentleness of her face touched him deeply. 
He tried to draw her thoughts away from himself and lead 
her back to discuss the Countess, or her own daily labors. 

But Sheba would not be led into these safe paths. She 
was beginning to appreciate his sympathy and help with 
the keenness that implies a long-felt want. He had come to 
her as a guide in that narrow valley of humiliation, which her 
feet had trodden so wearily; his friendship seemed so blame- 
less and so good that she feared to seem ungrateful for its 
continuous help. 
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" How you always put yourself aside — Noel," she said im- 
petuously. " I wish I could reach your height of self-sacrifice. 
But I never could do that. It is too exalted altogether." 

" You must not say that. If you only knew how lamely 
I have halted along a road made easy by the light of a great 
example ! Sheba — will you answer me something to- 
night ? — Are you less unhappy than you were a week ago ?" 

" Yes, Noel," she said simply and truthfully. " You make 
things so much easier for me. I cannot accept everything 
you say — or believe as you believe . . . but I wish to do it. 
That is, at least, a step on the way." 

" A step to be followed by many another," he said gently. 
" Of that I am sure, Sheba." 

^Something pained and restless came into the dark uplifted 
eyes. She did not feel sure or even hopeful. His words set 
some inward discontent vibrating. 

She did not pursue the subject, but inquired for little Paul, 
his studies — and tastes. 

" You give him no religious teaching, I suppose ? " she 
asked suddenly. " His father was always so opposed to 
that." 

" I think," said Noel, " he has altered his views in some 
respects. He permits the boy to study Biblical History — 
but only as history. He will not allow that it is inspired or 
— irrefutable. It is strange that the little fellow shows an ab- 
sorbing interest in that study — and his questions are some- 
times very puzzling. The calm simple outlines don't satisfy 
him." 

" I have always thought," said Sheba reflectively, " that 
one can carry religion along very safely up to a certain point 
Then — it seems bound to wrestle with life. Mystical exalta- 
tion is no use. One must be either a fanatic or a fool to 
avoid that struggle." 

*' I do not counsel avoidance of the struggle. As you 
say, it is bound to come. It is the rebellion of Self against 
the Unseen — and all former conceits and fallacies crumble 
into dust." 

** And what remains?" asked Sheba, mournfully. 

" Fagjh," he said. " If it be worth the name— and a peace 
that pa^seth all understanding." 

IS 
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BOOK V. 



CHAPTER I. 

"sharp practice — WITHIN RIGHTS." 

The name of Ormatroyd was a speedy passport into Mixon's 
presence. Sheba was always warmly welcomed and cordially 
received. A few days after Bessie's visit she went round to 
the office accompanied by Noel Hill, and requested to see 
the head of the firm. 

That illustrious personage looked rather surprised as he 
saw she was not alone, but his greeting was more effusive 
than ever to cover that momentary discomfort. 

" I have called to speak about my book," said Sheba in 
her usual downright fashion, when she had ignored the 
compliments as to her eyes, looks, and general appearance 
that Mr. Mixon indulged in. 

" The new one ? " he questioned. ** Well, we are quite 
ready to look at it, as soon as you send the MS." 

" No, not the new one," said Sheba. " The first. I hear 
that it is to be dramatized." 

"Well — yes. I believe I have had some correspondence 
about that," said Mixon. " Some enterprising disciple of 
Thespis considers it would not make a bad play. But, dear 
me. Miss Ormatroyd, that's nothing to concern yourself 
about. The moment a book makes a mark nowadays some 
one or other always wants to dramatize it. It seldom comes 
to anything. If successful there's no money to be made 
out of it ; and if a failure, why, you're just where you were 
before." 

" How was it," asked Sheba, " that this gentleman did not 
apply to me, as the author of the book, for my permission ? " 

" How ? Why, my dear girl, it is as simple as possible ! 
You have no power to prevent it. Any one can dramatize a 
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book, whether the author likes it or not. That is the beau- 
tiful state of the law." 

" Surely it cannot be so," said Noel Hill, at this juncture. 
" An author's rights should be secured as much as a 
musician's or a painter's." 

" Oh, my dear sir ! Ought and are • . . they're a very 
different matter. The tru^ is, the cop3n-ight law is very 
bad — ^very bad. It sadly wants looking into. Besides, 
Miss Ormatroyd, you forget you no longer have any rights 
in your book. It is mine exclusively now. I shall have to 
fight it. So this matter need give you no concern." 

'* I see you are advertising a fourth edition of the book," 
said Noel, quietly. " As it has been such a success, don't 
you think you ought to offer better terms to Miss Ormatroyd 
for her next work ? The sum she has mentioned seems very 
inadequate payment." 

Mixon the Great looked at this cool interloper with undis- 
guised amazement. 

" Miss Ormatroyd has arranged this matter with me," 
he said, " entirely to our joint satisfaction. I suppose, sir, 
judging by your cloth, you do consider an agreement 
binding ? " 

" Certainly," answered Noel. " But there is also such a 
thing as fairness and justice, Mr. Mixon. When Miss 
Ormatroyd went to you she was totally ignorant of business 
matters, and you persuaded her to sign this contract. Her 
book has been such a success that you must have already 
made a large profit out of it. Considering this, we hoped 
that you might feel inclined to .... in short, make a more 
liberal arrangement. Another firm has offered her £300 
for a novel, and if she were not bound to you, she could 
accept it." 

"Undoubtedly she could," said Mixon, with a hoarse 
laugh. " My dear sir, men of your profession are so delight- 
fully unpractical as regards worldly matters ! If you accept- 
ed a curacy for ;£'ioo a year and next month were offered 
one for ;£'5oo, what would you do ? Defy honor and obli- 
gation and jump at the increased emolument ? . . . Well, in 
business we don't do such things. I risked a great deal on 
the chance of Miss Ormatroyd's being a success. She has 
turned out trumps. ... so much the better for both of us. 
I've made her known, and she has proved she was worth 
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knowing ; a fair and equable bargain. I kept to my terms 
and she must keep to hers. That is all that need be said." 

" Pardon me, the bargain is scarcely— equable," said Noel, 
indignantly. 

" I haven't asked your opinion, sir. I and Miss Orma- 
troyd are alone concerned in this matter. She signed the 
contract of her own free will. Now, because some other firm 
has offered her a little more money, she wants to back out of 
it. That's just the way with authors. They're never to be 
depended upon. They expect us to risk everjrthing on their 
first venture, and then that they're to kick over the traces 
and run off to the highest bidder. The only way to protect 
ourselves for a first outlay is to draw up an agreement which 
offers a fair chance of retrieving our losses. But we cannot 
chop and change about, and because our author succeeds, 
cancel our contracts and offer other terms. Naturally, Miss 
Ormatroyd will have other offers from firms more or less 
enterprising or piratical. They always try to draw away a 
successful author from his or her first publisher. It is a 
mean trick, and that is why we have to protect ourselves 
against it. Business is business, my dear sir, and you must 
allow me to understand it, just as you know and understand 
the clap-trap that brings down the house — I mean the con- 
gregation." 

He paused, out of breath, and Sheba glanced at Noel 
hopelessly. She had felt that it would be useless to take 
Mixon to task. She had acted foolishly, but she had had no 
alternative at the time. It was not to be expected that the 
great man would be either generous enough or foolish enough 
to forego the advantage he had gained. Chance had 
favored him and injured her, but he was quite within the 
letter of his rights. 

" Do you mean to say, then," asked Noel, " that if this 
second book is as great a success as the first, that you will 
only pay the same terms for the next ? " 

Mixon rose in haughty rage. " Really, my dear Miss 
Ormatroyd," he said, " if you had needed a champion you 
might have brought some one with you who understood 
business a little better than this gentleman. Jones!" he 
added, sharply. " Bring Miss Ormatroyd's agreement here." 

The clerk rose and disappeared. ''You had better read 
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it over for yourself," continued Mixon, " and perhaps you 
will be convinced that I am acting in strict accordance with 
my side of the bargain. Supposing this book had been a 
failure and all the money I spent in advertising it and bringing 
it out had been lost, what would you think of me for going 
to Miss Ormatroyd and whining out that I would thank her 
to reimburse me for my loss. You make no allowance for 
the chance of war. Of course, if Miss Ormatroyd continues 
to be successful (which is by no means certain, for public 
taste b very fickle), I shall be pleased to make different ar- 
rangements at the conclusion of the agreement, and probably 
offer her terms that. . . ahem ! . . will defy competition. It 
will be to both our interests to stick together. Nothing 
damages an author so much in the estimation of the public, 
as jumping from one publisher to another. Naturally they 
think he is not worth keeping." 

" I quite understand," said Noel, dryly. " I can but say 
that if this were my case, I should not write another book 
until the ^\^ years had elapsed. I make no accusation 
against you, Mr. Mixon. I suppose conscience does not 
enter into business questions. But I do consider that Miss 
Ormatroyd has been entrapped into an arrangement in which 
the benefit is entirely on your side, the labor and burden 
on hers. If she continues to rise in popular favor she is 
benefiting you by every fresh work ; and instead of recog- 
nizing this benefit, you degrade it into mere slavery, and 
keep her at the starvation price of a novice. If this is fair 
dealing, then I can only say I am glad I do not understand 
business in — ^your sense of the word." 

" I don't want your opinion, sir, nor have I anything to do 
with you in this matter," said Mixon furiously. " I arranged 
it with Miss Ormatroyd as the only person concerned." 

He Ivas really trembling in his shoes lest Sheba should do 
what Noel threatened ; wait till the time of contract had ex- 
pired and then publish her next book. He guessed that she 
was poor, but for aught he knew she might have friends who 
would come to* her assistance and support her till she was 
free to make her own terms. Perhaps this young clergyman 
was in love with her and would marry her. He felt furious 
at the thought of losing this promising gold mine. It had 
seemed to him that it would be the easiest thing in the world 
to keep it under his own working; and yet now he was 
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threatened with interference at the very outset. Still his 
policy with authors had always been to ride the high horse, 
and he was not going to dismount from that useful animal 
now. 

He tossed the agreement which his clerk brought in, to 
Noel Hill. " It is perfectly clear and straightforward, sir," 
he said, affably. " She binds herself to write exclusively for 
us for the next five years at the rate of payment therein men- 
tioned. That is her signature. I suppose you know it. 
There was no coercion in the matter, and I imagine Miss 
Ormatroyd is of responsible age to conduct her own affairs 
and know her own mind. If we have made a profit out of 
this book, and it is a very small one, owing to the large sum I 
spent on advertising, it is by no means sure that we shall be 
equally successful with the next. As for wishing to break 
this agreement or demanding a higher rate of payment than 
is therein mentioned, — well, I never had such an experience 
before, in all my dealings with authors." 

He glared at Noel Hill whom he considered the instigator 
or aggressor in the matter. That gentleman quietly rose, as 
did Sheba. 

" You have only met Miss Ormatroyd^s very natural de- 
mand in the manner I expected," he said. " When I heard 
of her foolish action, I concluded that some one with a very 
sharp knowledge of an author's disadvantages and straits 
had worded it. You must be as perfectly aware of the worth 
of your bargain as she is of the folly of hers. Without this 
agreement she might now be making a comfortable income. 
Hampered and cornered by it, she can only add to your gains. 
If you had met us in a spirit of even ordinary generosity, I 
would never have counselled the course of action I intend. 
As it is, you may probably wait a long time before another 
book of hers is offered to you for publication. I presume 
her agreement cannot force her to write, though it prevents 
her getting any benefit of her labors." 

The great Mixon's rubicund visage grew perfectly white 
with rage. 

" How dare you talk to me like this ! I am not to be 
bullied and browbeaten by any parson in the land ! My bus- 
iness is with Miss Ormatroyd. I want no third person's 
interference 1 " 

" I am acting in this matter with Miss Ormatroyd's full 
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sanction," answered Noel, calmly, " and previous to coming 
here, Mr. Mixon, I made every inquiry about you and your 
manner of doing business. It may be strictly on the right 
side of the law, but it savors strongly of what is called * sharp 
practice ' and profits secured by fair means or foul ! " 

" This is slander, sir ! do you understand ? slander ! " 
foamed Mixon, hotly. " I have witnesses, and you shall prove 
your words — do you hear ? prove them ! I'll stand no non- 
sense from anybody, and I'll have no damned sky-pilots 
lecturing and sermonizing me ! '' 

" I am perfectly willing to prove my words," said Noel, 
quietly. " But if you are wise, Mr. Mixon, it might be advis- 
able not to air this matter too publicly. You may not come 
as well out of it as you have done out of other questionable 
affairs. The Sitwold case, for instance. Miss Ormatroyd is 
not quite without influential friends, as poor Mabel Sitwold 
was. 

Mixon's face was a study of fury and outraged pride. Noel 
Hill had found out a weak spot in his professional armor, 
and one which in no way redounded to his credit. It had 
been hushed up and kept dark, but there was always a chance 
that it might leak out, though the poor victim had died heart- 
broken and almost starving after losing her case. 

His eyes flashed, his lips quivered with fury, but for a mo- 
ment even his command of words failed him. To be bearded 
in this fashion and before his own clerks ! 

" Miss Orma,troyd," he said, " is this gentleman acting for 
you or not ? " \ 

" He has given me the benefit of his advice," said Sheba. 
" You know I was very inexperienced, Mr. Mixon. I trusted 
to you, and you told me no publisher would offer different 
terms. I have since found that I might have had better and 
fairer offers even for a first book." 

" Keep to the point," exclaimed Mixon, " what the devil is 
the use of saying what * might * have been done, or offered. 
You came to me, you accepted my terms. Now you are 
merely trying to break out of them," he added, insultingly. 
" I don't wonder at it when I see who is counselling you ; no 
one has a sharper eye for the money-bags than these who 
preach that * gold is dross.' " 

His loud laugh and insolent glance set every nerve in Noel's 
body tingling. Sheba's eyes met his with imploring admont 
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tion, but it needed all his powers of self-restraint to avoid 
answering Mixon as he deserved. 

" As we are not likely to agree on this point," he said at 
last, " there is no use in discussing it any longer. Mr. Mixon, 
you have a perfect right to conduct your business on your 
own principles. I have an equal right to estimate those prin- 
ciples according to my ideas of their worth. You will keep to 
the strict letter of this agreement, I presume ? 

" Certainly I will, do you take me for a fool ? 

"Well, scarcely," said Noel, with an indignant gleam. 
"You pay Miss Ormatroyd the paltry sum of ^50 for every 
book she writes for the next five years. You reserve to your- 
self, apparently, dramatic rights, American rights. Colonial 
rights, and any profit arising from translation. You bind her 
long enough to you to prevent her having sufficient market 
value for a new firm of publishers when your agreement is 
over, as by that time, I understand from inquiries, you will 
be able to effect these profits by lavish advertising or bring- 
ing out cheaper editions of the previous books. Can you 
deny this ? " 

Mixon did deny it strenuously, for in his own mind he was 
consumed with wonder as to how the parson had gained so 
much information. 

" This, of course, is business, in your acceptation of the 
term," concluded Noel. " And, unfortunately, I have come 
upon the scene too late to do any good. I have, however, 
given you my candid opinion, and if Miss Ormatroyd will take 
my advice she will write you no more books 1 " 

If looks could kill, Noel Hill ought to have fallen dead on 
the office floor, slain by the furious glances of this offended 
magnate. Fortunately the look was powerless to effect any 
physical discomfort. 

" Come, Sheba," he said quietly, " we can do no good by 
remaining here, and there is no use wasting time in further 
discussion." 

" Stay, Miss Ormatroyd," thundered Mixon. " Am I to 
understand that you are not going to write for me any more, 
in spite of your given word ! Is this your notion of honor 
as well as your clerical friend^s ? " 

" I will give you my next book, Mr. Mixon," said Sheba, 
quietly, " as I promised it. But the agreement only states 
that I offer ' any book or books written within the next five 
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years.' After this experience, I do not intend to write any more 
books until the five years have expired. Good-morning." 

She bowed gravely and left the office, followed by Noel 
Hill. 

For the next five minutes, the language of the great Mixon 
was what is termed in political reports, " unfit for publica- 
tion." 



CHAPTER II. 

LIGHT AFTER DARKNESS. 

" Oh, Noel, what have you done ! ^ exclaimed Sheba rue- 
fully, as the doors of Mixon & Co. closed upon them and 
they stood side by side in the narrow, dingy lane. 

" I'm afraid the * battle was to the strong * in this instance," 
he answered, laughing somewhat mirthlessly at the recollec- 
tion of the great man's face. " But, my dear Sheba, the man 
is a born swindler, I could see it. Besides, you little know 
what a character he has. You could not possibly have chosen 
a worse firm, so far as your own profit is concerned." 

" I begin to see that now. But oh, Noel, what am I to do ? 
Even the little money I made was of some advantage. You 
know mother has only ;£'30o a year and lives at the rate of 
six. Besides," she added mournfully, " it is life to me to 
write, I couldn't do without it." 

" There is no reason why you should," said Noel, as they 
moved Strandwards. " Write by all means, and write unham- 
pered by contracts, or time, or opinions of critics. You will 
do much better work, and four years will soon pass." 

" My name will be forgotten in four years," said Sheba, 
mournfully. " You know how fickle popular favor is. People 
will wonder I don't write, and then gradually forget I first 
ever have written." 

"You can do journalistic work to keep your hand in. 
Mixon cannot interfere with that, and magazines pay pretty 
well for articles if they're good." 

" True," said Sheba, more hopefully, " and I shall have 
plenty of time now. I must take to hunting in the British 
Museum, Noel. Do you know I feel dreadfully ignorant ? 
Think of all the books in the world, and how few I have 
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Studied. Oh, to have the run of a library, to get familiar 
with English literature, to revel in science, history, philosophy, 
theology ! To sound the depths of thought, ancient and 
modern, to know what has kindled the fire in men's minds, 
and cost them their heart's blood. Who is it says * the 
decisive events of the world take place in the intellect? ' It 
is true, is it not, Noel ? " 

" Quite true," he said, half smiling at her enthusiasm — the 
enthusiasm of the girl who had stood under the oleander 
boughs and told him of the strange desires and thronging 
fancies in her childish brain. 

" That is the worst of being a woman," Sheba went on 
meditatively. " We can do so little, get at so little, have so 
little. Are you going down to the Embankment, Noel ? " 

"Yes ; it is quiet there, and my head aches after this battle 
royal." 

" He was very insulting," said Sheba. " I wonder you 
kept your temper. I felt sorry I had brought you into such 
a discussion. There seemed something so small and con- 
temptible about it. To think of all the great and grand and 
noble things of the world depending on money 1 It does 
seem hard, Noel." 

" Yes," he said, as they walked side by side along the 
quieter thoroughfare, " and it is hard ; but no genius can live 
without the wants of the body being supplied. The greatest 
intellect is powerless before physical laws. They are at once 
imperative and humiliating." 

"Oh, I feel so hopeless and so wretched," exclaimed 
Sheba, suddenly. " What is the good of effort, of anything ! 
I think it is my fate to be a failure, Noel ; never to accom- 
plish, never to finish — all the edges of my life ragged, and life 
itself a feast from which I am perpetually forbidden ! " 

These were the speeches he had so often to combat, the 
moods he had so often to check. With a sudden tighten- 
ing of the heart, he felt himself wondering how long he would 
have strength to do it. Was not his life as empty, his soul 
as tried as her own ? 

He let her talk on as they walked by the sluggish river's 
side, that even the warm sunlight of the June day could not 
beautify. He felt angered at himself and was full of self- 
accusation that he had allowed natural indignation to usurp 
the cooler balance of judgment ; and his conscience, always 
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tender and uneasy, reproached him for his interference, and 
intimated that his counsel to Sheba had been biased by his 
antagonism to Mixon. 

The publisher was quite within his rights, and had rea- 
soned as might have been expected. The business mind is 
never swayed by sentiment, or thrown off its balance by im- 
pulse. He had attacked that mind from a standpoint it 
could not possibly reach or even comprehend. In a meas- 
ure, he had come off victorious, but he was by no means 
sure that he ought to have done so. 

He glanced at Sheba's face, and was distressed by its 
melancholy. After all, work and fame were dearer to her 
than actual gain. Perhaps it would have been better had he 
not interfered. 

" I hope you are not angry with me, Sheba," he said at 
last. " I know I lost my temper, and perhaps I took too 
much upon me. But you told me to do what I thought 
best." 

" Yes," she said, " and this is best, in a way. It gives me 
time to mature. George Eliot used to take two years over a 
book." 

" I know a man," he said, " who took fifteen, but then it 
was famous for all time." 

" Oh, I am wrong altogether," said Sheba, impetuously. 
" I rush at conclusions instead of working my way steadily 
towards them. I haven't learning or experience enough to 
do really good work. I feel that, Noel — only I let my love 
for it sway me and lead me on." 

" Your work is admirably done," said Noel. " Do not dis- 
parage it. But you are still at the age of enthusiasm, and 
idealize more than you are aware of. You must remember 
that people are not always what you want them to be." 

" Don^t make me more hopeless than I am," she said, de- 
spairingly, " or I shall rush back to Mixon and say, * Do even 
as thou wilt.' " 

" Oh, you mustn't do that," exclaimed Noel. " It would 
be foolish. And perhaps he may come round. I saw he did 
not wish to lose you." 

" I suppose he was right in a way," Sheba said, presently. 
" An agreement is binding, and we must not look at contin- 
gencies that give the profit to one side more than the other. 
But I was so helpless at that time. If I had only waited to 
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see you — ^but I didn't even know you were coming to Eng- 
land." 

" Regrets are useless now. You must do as you said. 
Give Mixon your present book, but then write no more for 
him. It is an unfair bargain, and no one would blame you 
for rebelling against it." 

" Have I told you," said Sheba, suddenly, " what my ideal 
life would be ? " 

" No," he said, with a little quick contraction of the brows. 
** But I think I can imagine it." 

" It would be to live in some wild lonely place in the heart 
of the country ; wild flowers, tossing trees, a great stretch of 
sea. I would write only when the mood was on me, and I 
would have but one or two human companions whom I loved 
dearly, and who would never jar on me. I would have in- 
numerable books about me, and paintings — only a few — ^but 
rare and of the best, that would be like living friends. Then, 
when my spell of work was over, I would travel far and 
wide, seeing all famous and beautiful places in the world till 
I was tired even of their interest, and my retreat looked like 
Paradise. Then I would go back to it as a bird to its nest, 
and enjoy my spell of solitude once more. What do you 
think of that, Noel ? " 

" It is very much the sort of life I should expect you to 
appreciate," he answered, rather sadly. " It is beautiful in a 
way, but perhaps a trifle — selfish." 

" Oh," she cried, impetuously, " that hateful word ! It is 
the canker at the root of all enjoyment. How can one help 
being a little selfish, Noel, if one is oneself at all ? There are 
bonds, claims, demands, and they seem so imperative, and 
one must respond to them. Why are they there, if they are 
never meant to be satisfied ? We are given appetites and we 
eat, and brains and we think. Are our spiritual needs alone 
to be ignored ? " 

" Not ignored," he said, gently, " only trained and used 
with deference to our own possible misapprehension of their 
extent, or to where they may lead us. Nothing is so perplex- 
ing as an intellectual problem, even when set entirely apart 
from feeling. For feeling, of course, is treacherous, and de- 
stroys the even balance of the mind. As far as I know you, 
Sheba, you have not reached that standpoint." 

" You mean I have not conquered feeling ? " 
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" I mean you look at everything emotionally, — are whirled 
hither and thither on the current of the present feeling. The 
pressure and march of any new instinct carries you on its own 
force ; you yield with little or no opposition." 

" And ought I to oppose first and yield afterwards ? " she 
asked, coming to a sudden halt, and facing him there with 
what he called her " catechism " expression. 

" Yes, if you wish to form a correct judgment. The alterna- 
tions of intellectual and spiritual debate generally end in 
extreme human misery and often involve human life. You 
leaped at one bound from religious fervor into irreligious 
scepticism. You have not weighed either yet with any justice 
or patience." 

" I wish you would tell me, Noel " said Sheba, steadily, 
looking at the young worn face, " if you have ever gone 
through such a phase, say before, or even after you took 
orders. Did you ever — doubt ? " 

" I have been through a conflict quite as terrible as yours," 
he answered sadly. " It is an agony words cannot describe. 
I often think, even now, it is not over. Until I have finally 
conquered, I do not intend to take active part in the ministry 
of the Church. But of this I am sure, Sheba: goodness 
exists in some great and true form which our finite senses 
cannot comprehend. This world is the battle-ground where 
we have to fight with our spiritual foes. Without religious 
belief, all life would be a chaos, a something too horrible and 
terrible to contemplate. So we have that close instinctive 
clinging to a power we dimly realize, an influence that affects 
all humanity and demands recognition ; a Will that acts dis- 
tinctly upon our own wills, and shapes our character by disci- 
pline. In my dark hour of conflict this feeling came to me. 
I proved it, tried it, combated it in vain. I had stripped my 
soul of all its defences, and apart from the acceptance or 
teaching of creeds, I looked for God manifested to his 
creatures." 

" Yes, Noel I " cried the girl eagerly, as he paused. " Oh, 
you never told me this before." 

** I have told no one. There are times when I hate to 
think of it myself," he said in a low broken voice. " I tried 
to trample on my doubts, to cling desperately to the old, well- 
worn footholds, to shut my ears to the tempting of reason, 
and to trust only to faith. Then, after long darkness, light 
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seemed to break through. I saw God's purpose in a larger 
and grander proportion than the form men had chosen to 
conceive it. I saw how the great tragedy of human history 
had swept on, led by a changeless purpose. I saw that, 
faulty and imperfect as most of the religions of the world are, 
in effect they had always been rooted and grounded in one 
pure and perfect hope. Truth is universal and need not be 
bound to the chariot wheels of one creed more than another, 
but the God of Truth lives apart and directs its progress 
with the slow, sure certainty of Omnipotent strength." 

-Sheba drew a long, deep breath. " But that sort of feel- 
ing comes to all," she said abruptly. " We can't form it or 
get it of ourselves. It is a species of conversion, is it not ? 
Like Paul's vision, or the impulse, which led the Disciples to 
abandon everything for Christ." 

Noel looked at her — something in his eyes and face which 
she had never seen there yet. " You are right," he said. 
" It comes. Surely a test of the Divine Spirit — a proof that 
God does exist and does care for the strange medley of beings 
who cover the surface of the world, calling for him, seeking 
for him amidst the blinding darkness of their misery. I be- 
lieve that now^ Sheba, and I am sure that in his time and at 
one period of every human life that light breaks in on the 
soul, and relieves it of pain for evermore." 

She was silent. She moved on beside him, her hands 
loosely clasped, but the dawn of a new and beautiful hope 
had arisen for her soul, and she felt that one other soul under- 
stood it without the need of words. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE ORDEAL BY FIRE. 

The strange contrast between her retired and lonely life of 
the past few years, and that of the fashionable world to which 
her girlhood's friend belonged was about to be presented to 
Sheba Ormatroyd. 

She stood in the little drawing-room, dressed for the Phara- 
monds' reception, and undergoing the critical and uncompli- 
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mentary remarks of Mrs. Levison, with the quiet patience 
which now was so noticeable about her. 

Her dress was simple almost to severity. It was of soft, 
thick black silk relieved slightly by jet, and with neither 
flower nor jewel to detract from its simplicity. The creamy 
whiteness of her neck and shoulders, and her beautifully 
moulded arms alone relieved the sombre hues of her figure. 
It was with this sombreness and nun-like simplicity that Mrs. 
Levison was finding fault. 

" You should have had a white or colored gown — and why 
on earth can't you put a flower in your hair. I have a beau- 
tiful spray of red roses upstairs, and I would willingly lend 
them to you for to-night." 

Sheba shuddered. Artificial red roses ! Ye gods ! She 
would never wear any but natural flowers, and she had an 
odd fancy that it was cruel to pluck them only for adorn- 
ment, and let them die or wither on the gown they were 
supposed to adorn. 

" I don't want to be too fine, mother," she said. " I shall 
do very well." 

" I consider it a great slight on Bessie's part not asking 
me," continued her mother, ill-humoredly. " I really don't 
know what society is coming to. In my day it was an un- 
heard-of thing to invite a daughter and leave the mother out. 
But the world is turning topsy-turvy. As for the way you go 
on with Noel Hill — well, I suppose you know your own 
business, but /consider it most extraordinary.*' 

" What do you mean ? " asked Sheba, pale and startled. 

** Mean, why he is always coming here, and my company 
is certainly never wanted. Then he escorts you on your 
walks, and now it is coming to evening parties. I don't 
know where it will end." 

" Noel is only like an elder brother," said Sheba. " Indeed 
he has been more of a brother to me than ever Hex was." 

" Of course your own kin were always nothing in your 
estimation. We quite understand that^^ snapped Mrs. Levi- 
son. " We weren't clever enough, or cultured enough, to 
please your taste." 

Sheba said nothing, only began to draw on her gloves and 
wish with all her heart that Noel would arrive and deliver 
her, but though Mrs. Levison's tongue ran on unceasingly, 
she lost no point of that tall, slender figure, in the sombre 
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draperies that seemed so much in harmony with it, or the 
poise of the small, well-balanced head, with its wealth of 
dusky hair. She was wondering what there was about Sheba 
that made her look so distinguished, and asking herself 
whether there was a type of ugliness that was as attractive 
as downright beauty. The flush of nervous excitement on 
the girl's cheek made her eyes positively brilliant. She was 
always dependent upon emotion or excitement for expression, 
and expression lent a rare charm to her face. But it was a 
charm that Mrs. Levison could neither explain nor under- 
stand. In the midst of her somewhat wandering harangue 
Noel Hill arrived, and if his lips paid no compliments to 
Sheba's appearance, his eyes approved it very eloquently. 
He was his usual courteous self to Mrs. Levison, and effect- 
ually fenced Sheba off from any more imploring remarks. 

When they left, Mrs. Levison took refuge in working point 
lace, and reading the " Lancet " until bed-time arrived. 

Meanwhile Sheba was in a state of nervous trepidation, 
that she could only mask by extreme coldness of manner. 
A thousand times during that drive to Grosvenor Street did 
she wish she had never consented to put in an appearance, 
and had excused herself at the last moment, but street after 
street was passed and with each the dreaded ordeal came 
nearer. She dared not betray her agitation to Noel, so they 
drove in comparative silence, he being nearly as disturbed 
and ill at ease as herself. 

Yet, when they entered the Countess Pharamond's drawing- 
room and were confronted by the lights and glitter and 
jewels and dresses therein assembled, all Sheba's ordinary 
proud composure returned. A glance assured her that Paul 
was not there, and in the relief of that knowledge she had 
no difficulty in facing the first ordeal of introductions. Bessie 
was as good as her word, and, before many minutes were 
over, Sheba found herself actually talking to the famous 
Ralph Rollo, and doing so in a perfectly natural manner. 
He was a strange-looking man with a face more expressive 
of good humor than intellect, but a very short time con- 
vinced Sheba that he was well worth talking to. Moreover, 
he had the knack of bringing out the best in other people, 
and Sheba was soon plunged into one of her enthusiastic 
discussions, and lending point and emphasis to her words by 
the flush of her cheek, and the excited sparkle of her eyes. 
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It was at the very minute when this sparkle and brilliance 
were at their best, that Lord Amersley entered, and caught 
sight of her. The change from the haggard weeping won^an 
he had last seen struck him with the sharpness of pain, and 
the smart of an injustice. He repented quickly of the wrong 
that such a feeling did to her, but all the same its sting was 
there. 

He could not get near her. He was at once entangled in 
Bessie's airy network of plans for the Duchesse de Valette, 
who had come over for a brief visit. Hemmed in thus he 
could only bide his time and feel glad that he was able to 
recover his ordinary composure before Sheba noticed him. 

The Countess had assembled a large and somewhat in- 
congruous crowd in spite of her assurance to Sheba that only 
" a few people " were expected. There were aesthetic-looking 
^omen, strangely garbed, but who all " did " something in 
the way of art or literature. Some Parisian notabilities, one 
or two celebrated German artists, the composer of a popular 
Opera bouffe who was superintending the production of his 
work in London. A few modern painters of Academic fame, a 
heterogeneous tangle of journalists, scientists and novelists, a 
great American reciter whose " sketches " were as admired as 
they " were incomprehensible," an ex-colonial governor who 
adored the Countess and made no secret of his adoration, and 
a sprinkling of pretty women " unattended " by their lawful 
proprietors, and much given to " fancy-dress frisks " and 
'* after-theatre suppers," yet who always managed to be on the 
safe side of the hedge, and had a perfect conjurer's ability 
for keeping the balls of roystering and roulette, respectability 
and ritualism going at the same time. Altogether an odd 
gathering. But Bessie indulged in oddities occasionally, 
being ambitious of getting any one of note to her salons and 
enjoying the contrast afforded by this miscellaneous col- 
lection, to the fashionable society which she could assemble, 
or attend at other times. 

The rooms filled rapidly. Sheba and her new friend were 
wedged into a comer, and Noel Hill found himself at the 
tender mercy of a blue-gowned, aesthetic female with a craze 
for Ceramic Art about which he was lamentably ignorant. 
He caught sight of Amersley, but it was impossible to get 
near him. In the midst of his wandering and inattentive 
replies he suddenly saw Pharamond advance toward Sheba 

16 
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and bend down to speak to her. Rollo rose at once and gave 
up his seat. Then a crowd of moving figures closed around 
tham and he lost sight of her again. 

Knowing her dislike of the Count he resolved to rid her of 
his presence, and making some brief excuse to his companion 
who had just seized upon another victim, he edged gradually- 
forward in that direction. He was close to them when he 
suddenly saw Bessie advancing, leaning on Amersley's arm. 
At the same moment Sheba looked up. The color left her 
face, and, ashen to the lips, she met and acknowledged his 
grave bow. Then he passed on, and was lost in the shifting 
throng. Before Pharamond could speak — almost before he 
was aware of what had passed — Noel was beside them, screen- 
ing Sheba's loss of composure, and demanding her compan- 
ion's attention by a string of questions and remarks that 
were hardly coherent. But the ruse succeeded, and Sheba 
schooled herself to calmness despite the sick, cold thrill at 
her heart, the sharp pang of jealous pain that made her deaf 
and blind, to all except that handsome, courtly figure and the 
beautiful white woman who held him by her side. 

Pharamond was by no means pleased at Noel Hill's inter- 
ference, but his position as host obliged him to respond to 
his conversation. Meanwhile, Sheba relapsed into that cold, 
stiff hauteur which was as good as a rebuff to the admiration 
of the Count. 

She watched the faces and movements about her with won- 
dering interest, and yet a shade of disappointment. Phara- 
mond had mentioned many names that for her had possessed 
a sacred meaning hitherto, but the contrast between her 
dreamy idealisation of the worker on account of his work, 
and the actual appearance of that personage was almost a 
shock. She caught fragments of sentences, expressions, 
ideas thjft were infinitely perplexing and disappointingly com- 
monplace. A brilliant young writer — ultra-radical — who was 
a shining light in the world of journalism, was flirting with 
an amateur actress who had taken to the stage because she 
had differences with her husband, and whose beauty was as 
incontestable as her talents were nil. 

There was something degrading, in Sheba's estimation, in 
thus laying his intellect at the shrine of beauty ; for the 
beauty had no ideas save those of her own physical perfec- 
tions, and the fact that the young author had praised her 
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performance in a modern comedy which had run for three 
weeks, in spite of adverse criticism and empty houses. How- 
ever, most of the men gathered round her, and judging from 
the laughter and clatter of tongues, appeared to find her 
enormously entertaining. 

Pharamond did his best to amuse and interest his. stranger 
guest, but met with scant response. Sheba longed to get 
away from this corner, to be within sight or hearing of Paul. 
Surely, surely he could not be all this time with Bessie. 
Presently Pharamond rose and asked her to accompany him 
to the refreshment room. Not knowing well how to decline, 
she took his arm and they passed through the now crowded 
rooms. 

On their way thither they were stopped by a handsome 
Frenchwoman, somewhat /^j'j-/, it is true, but so exquisitely 
dressed and "done up" that the ravages of time were 
scarcely hinted at. She stopped the Count with an imperative 
gesture, and begged him to introduce her to Sheba. She 
spoke English fluently, though with a strong foreign accent, 
declaring that she had heard of the young Australian genius 
from her dear friend Bessie, and had purposely come over 
from Paris in the hope of meeting her ! It was all false, of 
course, and Sheba's candid nature estimated the pretty false- 
hoods at their worth, but she was compelled to be civil, and 
to . answer as best she could this foolish complimentary 
chatter. 

" The Duchess de Vallette is an old friend of mine," said 
Pharamond as at last they moved away, " and she has been 
good enough to take Bessie in hand and initiate her into the 
ways of society. No one understands the world like a well- 
born Frenchwoman. You English grandes dames are too 
cold, too stiff, too — what shall we call it ? — that impossibility 
of forgetting themselves and putting themselves on one side. 
It is the art of " 

" Self-effacement, I suppose you mean," said Sheba, as he 
hesitated and looked inquiringly at her grave face. " I sup- 
pose you are right. We do not possess it to the extent that 
your countr)nvomen do. But perhaps," she added, " we are 
less artificial." 

" That is cruel. Mademoiselle. But you were always 
merciless in your judgments. I have not forgotten what you 
made me suffer." 
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She looked coldly into the bold and burning eyes that 
compelled her gaze. 

" I have never pretended a feeling that was not genuine. 
I have no doubt it is unwise, for truth seems the one virtue 
that is detestable to the world." 

" In wjxat respect have I been so unfortunate as to offend 
you ? " he asked, banteringly. 

Sheba would have liked to say " In all," but something 
restrained her. In the world she must be conventional. 
Truth and candor and simplicity were virtues of a free and 
simple life — a life to which her present surroundings made 
so sharp a contrast, that they seemed to have no thought or 
feeling in common. 

** Unless you can say what is pleasant, say nothing at all," 
her mother nad told her, and the maxim came back to her 
memory at this moment as Pharamond's difficult question 
awaited her answer. 

" You will not tell me," he persisted, dropping his voice 
into something like real earnestness ; ^* you are cruel, Made- 
moiselle Sheba. I never look at you without thinking how 
easy it would be to hate, or adore you." 

She flushed to her very brows. " Your words are sufficient 
groundwork for the answer you demand, Count Pharamond," 
she said, proudly. " They do offend me, they always have 
done so. I dislike such speeches, and you have no right to 
force them upon me." 

He laughed. "You are candor itself, belle dame sans 
merci. But I do not mind your hatred. It is. better than 
indifference, and a stimulus to the attraction you have always 
possessed for me." 

Sheba drew her hand from his arm abruptly. The in- 
solence of his look and tone roused all the old passionate re- 
sentment. He saw he had gone too" far and curbed himself 
with an effort. 

" Pardon, mademoiselle. I meant no offence. You should 
not challenge it if you do not also wish to hear it. I desire 
but your friendship, and I have always been unfortunate 
enough to vex you. Acknowledge it is a little hard, and be 
less unforgiving." 

They were in the refreshment room now, and confidences 
were almost impossible. Sheba took the ice he brought her, 
but neither looked nor spoke, save to utter the conventional 
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thanks. Pharamond's eyes grew fierce. "The wiliest 
coquette that ever breathed never knew how to play a man 
as this girl does," he muttered, wrathfully. " And who is she 
after all, to assume these virtuous airs ... it is not as 
if " 

The coarseness and brutality of the thought were cut 
sharply asunder by the sudden uplifting of Sheba's eyes. 
Their pure, soulful beauty shamed him as no reproach could 
have done. A reverence for womanhood as represented in 
the person of this one girl, took momentary possession of his 
evil nature. 

In silence he offered her his arm and led her back to the 
now crowded salon. In silence her shuddering fingers 
touched it. " Oh, Paul, Paul," her aching heart, was crying, 
" to think that you are powerless to screen me from insult 
now." 

Music was sounding in the crowded salon. A rush and 
tremor of sweet notes, so entrancingly beautiful, that Sheba 
paused and stood listening, thrilled to her heart's core, as 
music always had power to thrill her. She could not see the 
singer, but she stood there in a mute ecstasy of enjoyment, 
forgetful even of the odious presence of the man by her side. 
The surging crowd broke for a moment, and then she caught 
sight of a figure standing by the .piano, music in hand. Her 
breath caught sharp and swift, as if with the shock of sudden 
pain. Her whole face changed, she trembled and sank down 
on a seat near by, her whole senses absorbed in the act of 
listening. Oh, the pain of hearing the well-known exquisite 
voice — the agony of thronging memories it brought to her 
heart ! 

Full and rich and superb as ever, the singer's voice rang 
out. The song was not strange to her, she had heard it in 
the old days, under the leafy shade of the veranda, when 
Miiller's gruff corrections had disputed the artist's interpre- 
tation after passage after passage had been delivered in 
triumph. She heard it, and the wheels of time rolled back, 
and she was once more living her life's one golden year. 
She closed her eyes as if dazzled by a sudden flame, and her 
clasped hands trembled on her lap. Instinctively she felt 
that for him, as for her, the crowd of idle, chattering human 
life had ceased to be. The beautiful voice rose and fell, the 
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more than mortal sweetness of its sounds hushing all other 
sounds around with emotions of silent delight. 

When it ceased, and the pent-up torrent of feeling burst 
into the common impulse of applause, it seemed to Sheba 
that there was something almost of insult in so commonplace 
a recompense. Suddenly a hot breath was on her cheek, and 
the grasp of the Count's heavy hand was on her arm. 

" Tell me,'* he said, hoarsely, as she lifted her eyes, wet 
with tears, and yet struggling to suppress her aroused scorn 
and hatred of himself. " Tell me this once, I will ask no 
more : you do not love that man — still } he should be the 
enemy of your life. What is he to you now ? " 

" Something that you could never understand," she said, 
proudly. And she rose and moved away as if his touch were 
pollution. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AN ORDEAL BY FAITH. 

Sheba's one impulse was to find Noel Hill and ask him to 
take her home. But in the crowd that surged to and fro the 
task was by no means easy, and her progress was constantly 
impeded. 

Suddenly a touch and a laughing challenge arrested her, 
and she found herself beside the Duchesse de Valette. 

The memory of Count Pharamond's words that this per- 
sonage was a friend of his own, in no way inclined Sheba to 
accept her advances or respond to them. 

But Hdlfene de Valette was far too accomplished a woman 
of the world to be defeated by a girl's boutades. 

She drew her unwilling victim into a seat beside herself, 
and began to talk to her with her airy French grace, and subtle 
French tact, about various matters, literary and artistic, that 
she felt might interest this shy and diffident person. 

With all her dislike and distrust, Sheba could not but ac- 
knowledge the charm and wit of her companion, and let her- 
self be drawn into a somewhat lengthy conversation. The 
Duchesse, on her side, was studying this strange and utterly 
novel specimen of her sex with keen curiosity. Something 
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Pharamond had said — a chance word, a look in his eyes — 
had thrown a light upon the situation in which Sheba was 
represented. She resolved to find out what had been in the 
past, since that past had been sufficiently important to Phara- 
mond to claim some renewal of its attractions. 

" He has never loved Bessie, now he detests her. Why 
then did he marry ? " the Duchesse asked herself, and it 
seemed to her at last that here was an answer, if she could 
only win the girPs confidence and beat down that cold reserve 
which opposed her first efforts. 

" Your friend has spoken of you, oh, so often," she re- 
peated, the polite fib running glibly off her tongue ; " and I 
was charmed to hear that you were to be presented to me to- 
night. To have tasted fame already — and you so young. 
How happy you must be ! " 

" My fame, as you are pleased to call it, is but a promise, 
not a consummation," Sheba said very coldly. " It has so 
little to rest upon, that I do not even claim it. But my friends 
are good enough to remember it at times." 

" You are too modest. You must not depreciate yourself," 
said the Duchesse. " The world is quick enough to throw 
stones. Do not begin to tempt it by offering yourself for a 
target. Bessie tells me you do not care for society, that you 
go out but seldom, and she had great difficulty in inducing 
you to honor us to-night." 

" I do not care for society, certainly," said Sheba. " It 
disturbs and distracts one. I think an artist ought to live 
entirely for art." 

" That would be depriving the world of a great deal," said 
the Duchesse smiling. " We poor puppets, who can at least 
appreciate you, are also curious to have visible evidence of 
your existence." 

" No one who has genius can ever be at home in the world," 
said Sheba. " It is so artificial, so — shallow. What is the 
use of showing it your heart ? It will only try to break it." 

The Duchesse looked at her curiously. " You have no 
doubt thought and studied a great deal," she said, " but the 
world is not altogether unappreciative or heartless, and there 
are people — gifted and great people — who have thought genius 
worth studying." 

" You misunderstand me," said Sheba. " All human life, 
in whatever grade or position it reigns, is worth studying ; 
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but your world, madam e, the gay, brilliant extravagant world 
of Society, is a whirlpool in which genius must either be en- 
gulfed, or which it must learn to avoid. It corrodes without 
stimulating, it destroys more than it can possibly give." 

" You cruel child, is that what you really think ! I was 
going to plead a visit from you to my dearly loved capital. 
I would not press any society upon you that was not cultured 
and artistic. I know many men of letters who have not found 
my salon unfit them for their work. I trust you will not 
always prove an exception." 

" You are very good," said Sheba, coloring, " But I never 
go anywhere. I never leave home. I was almost compelled 
to do so to-night, because Bessie made it a personal favor, 
and she is one of my earliest friends. But I shall not repeat 
the experiment." 

" You knew each other in the Colonies, did you not ? " 
asked the Duchesse eagerly. " How charming these renewals 
of early friendships — of the days of youth ! Did you know 
also her husband ? " 

" Yes," said Sheba, coloring slightly. 

" It was a great surprise to Paris, to his old friends there, 
when he returned married," persisted the Duchesse. " We 
could but attribute it to the charm and beauty of your friend 
— they excuse everything." 

" What reason has the Count to excuse his marriage .^ " 
asked Sheba in surprise. " He was surely his own master and 
able to please himself." 

'* But certainly," answered Hdlfene de Valette, with a little 
hard laugh. It would not do to explain that this marriage 
had offended or disturbed a * friendship,' of years. " Only 
no one expected he would ever marry at all. It was there- 
fore a great surprise." 

Sheba made no further remark, and the Duchesse began to 
fear she would gain little information from her. 

" I suppose," she thought as she studied the quiet, pale 
face, " that she is one of those honest souls who think friend- 
ship a solemn word, and its confidences sacred. I do but 
waste my time. If there is a secret I shall not learn it 
here." 

The restive look in the girFs eyes amused her. She knew 
she wanted to get away, but she felt a malicious pleasure in 
detaining her. 
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" Are you fond of music ? " she asked suddenly. " What 
did you think of that singer just now. He is a friend of 
ce chire Comtesse, He might be a great artist with that voice. 
He would never sing to us when he was at Ischl. Bessie, of 
course, has told you we were all there the summer of a year 
ago. No, he was obdurate then. She has found means 
to conquer, I am glad to see. Such a voice we do not 
often hear." 

Every word dropped like molten lead on Sheba's heart, but 
she gave no sign of the torture she endured. This whole 
evening had bestowed little else — she knew it could not last 
much longer. 

" Was Lord Amersley at Ischl when Bessie was there ? " 
she asked. 

" Yes, but certainly — all the time. He was always of our 
party, and went everywhere with us. I have thought — ^but 
we must be discreet, is it not so ? — ^but I have thought he was 
somewhat Spris with our fair friend. Not that one should 
marvel ; she is a very beautiful woman." 

" Yes," said Sheba, with that sudden tightening of the 
heart that intense pain always brought her. " But she is a 
married woman, and Lord Amersley would never allow his 
admiration to exceed his respect." 

" Ma foi 1 " And the Duchesse laughed aloud. " How 
drble you are then, you English ! You so love to keep up 
\h?X pretence of virtue. It is the cloak with which you cover 
every vice. Your Lord Amersley did not seem to me to 
trouble himself about the husband of notre chlre Bessie, He 
was very conveniently absent, and we were very happy 
without him." 

" I thought," said Sheba, face and voice unconsciously 
betrapng Sie disgust that she felt, " that Count Pharamond 
was your friend, madame." 

The Duchesse grew red under her paint and powder. " Eh 
Men ? What of that ? " she said, sharply. " It is not for me 
to look after his wife. She is not a child, I suppose. And 
indeed, she would not have thanked me for a caution, nor my 
Lord Amersley either. These little affaires always arrange 
themselves. It is interference that makes mischief." 

Sheba's whole soul seemed on fire with indignation. Paul, 
her Paul, to be spoken of thus ! To have his name asso- 
ciated with a degrading flirtation, in whose innocence UP one 
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believed, and at whose guilt they willingly connived. If 
these were the morals of society, she could not lament its 
loss nor rate its value very highly. She did not answer the 
Duchesse's last remark, but sat silently there, longing for 
some excuse to escape, and feeling that the whole brilliant 
scene before her had suffered a cold and dreary disenchant- 
ment. 

As her eyes looked straight before her, she caught sight of 
Amersley, moving through the crowd. He saw her, perhaps 
he noted the suffering in her face — the half trembling, half 
involuntary appeal in her eyes. At any rate he approached. 

Sheba rose, and with a murmur scarcely intelligible left the 
Duchesse de Valette, and moved towards him. 

" Take me downstairs. I must go home . . . I . . .1 can- 
not bear any more," she said, startled and afraid. He took 
her trembling hand and placed it within his arm. 

" What has happened ? " he said hurriedly. " Surely no 
one " 

" No, no," she cried in that strange suppressed voice that 
spoke of an overstrained mind. " But I am all astray. I do 
not like these people. Their words hurt and offend me at 
every turn. I have done all that I promised — surely I may 
leave now." 

" Give me five minutes," he entreated, and not waiting for 
a reply, he led her into the conservatory by which they stood. 
It was quite deserted, for every one had crowded into the 
large room to hear the American reciter, 

" Now," he said gently, " tell me what has troubled you — 
and first, why did you come here at all ? " 

" I came — Oh, Paul 1 — I wanted to see you once more ! " 

" My darling ! " he cried, passionately. " But why choose 
this house? Am I not always at your service as I told 
you ? " 

" Yes, but that is different. I did not wish to ask you. 
But oh, Paul," and the tears rushed to her eyes, " it has been 
hateful — terrible. Why do they say such things of you and 
— Bessie } How can you let her name be coupled with 
yours, even in jest ? " 

" Sheba ! " he said, and dropped her hand, and stood 
aside, looking at her with an expression she had never seen 
in his face before. " What are you saying ? What do you 
mean ? " 
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" I know it isn't true, it couldn't be true," she w.ent on, in- 
coherently. " But I heard it insinuated first from — from 
Bessie herself, and then this odious Frenchwoman repeated 
it. They were at Ischl together last summer, and you were 
there, and — ^but, oh, Paul, it is too hateful to speak of. You 
seemed sacred to me — your love was something that could 
never be taken away — any more than my own — and now — to 
hear this " 

He saw her throat swell with choking sobs — words failed 
her. She sank down on a chair trembling with emotion, yet 
striving to conquer it for both their sakes. 

" It is false — every word of it," he said, in a low, stem 
voice. " The Countess and her friends were to me but the 
puppets of a show, in which, sorely against my will, I was 
compelled to take a part. Sheba — wife of my soul — ^you 
could not surely credit such a thing of me for a single mo- 
ment. Is this your faith ? " 

" No, no," she sobbed. " I could not believe it, Paul ; but 
oh, how it hurt, how it hurt I " 

" Don't cry like that, sweetheart," he entreated. " Re- 
member the world is around us, and we must act up to its 
behests. You should not have come to such a place as this. 
You are unfit for it, and you cannot understand how far 
beneath you it is." 

" Why did you come, Paul ? " she asked, simply. 

" For your own reason, I think," he said. " Noel Hill told 
me you would be here. I did not believe it at first, but I 
was hungering for a sight of your dear face, and I thought — 
even if you would not speak, it would be some happiness to 
breathe the same air, and to know you were near me once 
again. And when I sang, Sheba, I sang for you. This chat- 
tering, curious throng could never have drawn a note from 
me, but I thought the music would tell you what you will not 
let me say — that I have not forgotten that. I shall never 
forget.." 

The flush of joy dried the tears on her cheek, and the 
lovely lifted eyes told him their own story of belief and glad- 
ness. 

" But this will never do," he said, at last. " If you have 
made up your mind that we are only to meet with the eyes 
of the world upon us, you will have to learn some self- 
control. Where is the composed, proud woman whose name 
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I have heard on so many lips to-night ? I have more right 
to feel jealous than yourself, Sheba." 

" I was so unhappy," she said, plaintively. 

" Is that an unhappy face ? " he asked, pointing to a mirror 
framed in the opposite wall. Sheba glanced at it with no 
sort of recognition, until she caught sight of his own laughing 
face beside it. 

Then she turned to him impulsively. " Oh, Paul, you 
make me so happy, there is no use denying it. I don't feel 
like the same creature who came in here a few minutes 
ago." 

" You certainly don't look it," he said. " What an emo- 
tional being you are, Sheba. You will wear yourself out with 
this excess of feeling." 

He glanced nervously round. " They will be coming here, 
directly," he said. "What do you intend, dearest.? Will 
you let me take you home t " 

" Oh, no," she cried. " I cannot, I dare not. You know 
how bitter my mother is against you. She won't even let me 
see little Paul." 

She held out her hand, and he took it in both his own, 
looking longingly down at her beautiful eyes. 

" A handshake and good-bye. Oh, Sheba, how we cheat 
ourselves I To part with you is like parting with existence." 

He suddenly folded her to his heart, and kissed her lips 
again and again. 

" Don't grudge me that," he said, passionately ; " you have 
condemned me to misery enough. Yet — I see it on your 
lips. It is rights it must be. But, oh, it is hard to endure, 
Sheba I You feel that, too ? " 

" Yes, but a meeting like this will sustain me for a long 
time, Paul." 

" And you will not wrong me again by an)rthing so foolish 
as jealousy ? " he asked. 

** No," she said, somewhat faintly. " Only I wish these 
hateful women had been silent." 

He laughed. " My muse and goddess, you are a woman 
still I or your cold, exalted nature would never have felt that 
human stab of jealousy. But have no fear, sweetheart. My 
life is wedded to yours, and, surely if there is mercy, 
pity " 

" Nay, dear heart," she whispered, " say, if there is — God." 
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His face grew strangely pale and grave. " And if I say 
that ? " he asked, in a hushed voice. 

" I will add, my faith is large in Him, and * that which 
shapes it to some perfect end.' Paul, we have sinned 
greatly." 

" And suffered greatly," he said. 

*' It is the Eternal Law, the law of Justice. Paul, I think, 
sometimes, I begin to see a guiding light. It needed the 
darkness of sorrow to show me its illumining. Dearest, if we 
have both been wrong — we are now enduring the punish- 
ment." 

" God knows, Sheba — it may be so." 

She looked up. Their eyes met with a flash of joyful sur- 
prise. It was the first time Sheba had ever heard that word 
from the lips of Paul Meredith in any sense, save that of 
scepticism or controversy. 



CHAPTER V. 



"a woman scorned." 



After that evening at the Countess Pharamond's, Sheba's 
life remained comparatively undisturbed for a time. 

The sullen fury of the Count at his rebuff vented itself 
upon his wife, though the presence of H^lbne de Valette was 
some restraint upon him. He . was haunted incessantly by 
that proud indignant face. There were times when this reck- 
less infatuation fired him with the bitterest hatred — a hatred 
that yearned to drag her name and herself through the mire 
of public scorn — to see her proud head droop abased — her 
innate purity that had given its wealth of love once and for 
all time, made the jest and by-word of scoffing lips as scep- 
tical as his own. 

And with equal hatred he thought of Amersley, whom he 
considered as a rival and an enemy. 

Week followed week and the season was at his height, but 
though they met frequently, they never spoke. 

Quietly, but unmistakably, the Earl of Amersley seemed to 
intimate that the society of the Count and Countess was un- 
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welcome. He refused their invitations, and avoided meeting 
them. When compelled to do so, his greeting was of the 
briefest, coldest description. Bessie resented this with all 
the force of wounded pride and baffled passion. She blamed 
Sheba for the change, a change which the mocking raillery 
of Hdl^ne de Valette and the coarse jests of her husband 
brought constantly to her notice. She grew furious, bitter, 
revengeful, all the more so because she had to mask every 
such feeling, and hide her pain within her own tortured heart. 
She spared nothing to win him back, she haunted every place 
where there was any chance of meeting him ; delicate scented 
notes prayed or commanded his attendance almost daily, and 
lavish gifts to little Paul intimated her memory of him and 
required acknowledgment, however brief. It was scarcely 
possible to avoid her altogether and Amersley in desperation 
resolved to flee from this reckless syren. 

" Miiller was right in his warning," he thought to himself, 
one morning, as the post brought him a missive whose scarcely 
veiled tenderness and plajrful reproach revealed more of the 
writer^s secret than was advisable. 

He tore it up with a sensation of disgust. " What are 
women made of t " he muttered, contemptibly. " Do they 
think we like to be wooed — or see the whole meaning of love 
reduced to a species of effrontery." 

This coarse unblushing pursuit sickened him. He had 
always possessed that romantic, fervent temperament, which 
places love on a far more exalted pinnacle than the gratifica- 
tion of sense or vanity. He liked to woo and plead for him- 
self, not to have a woman fling herself at his feet in the abject 
slavery of passion. 

The Countess Pharamond had never raised a feeling within 
his breast save of the merest indifference. She was a beau- 
tiful woman, so said the world, but it was purely animal 
beauty. The sleek skin and voluptuous form and vivid 
coloring made up a glowing and attractive picture, but to 
him she was only a picture. She could not make one pulse 
throb or rouse one spark of real interest. Yet her incessant 
pursuit began to trouble him at last, and more for her sake 
than his own. 

He had known the full truth of that adage, " Hell hath no 
fury like a woman scorned " — more than once in that life of 
public adulation and triumph which with all its charm had 
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yet possessed many inconveniences. He had always held 
women in reverence till he had been shown by themselves 
that they preferred to be the slaves of their own desires, and 
demanded rather concession to their weakness than respect 
to their sex. In that brief tumultuous exciting life of a public 
artist, it had been difficult to keep either faith or chivalry 
unshaken. He had almost been inclined to believe that 
women were the soulless, passion-swayed, trivial things that 
cynics had declared them. Then he met Sheba Ormatroyd, 
and all his long pent-up dreams of the divinity of woman- 
hood awoke again. This beautiful soul, this, lofty nature, 
this strange mingling of genius, diffidence and favor which 
were so purely feminine, attracted him as no physical beauty 
could ever have done. 

He had not dreamt of loving her. She had seemed but a 
child with impossible ambitions, and divine dreams. But in 
contrast with the women who had wooed him into satiety and 
showered caresses as a child scatters flowers. Sheba stood 
apart and distinct. He felt the possibilities of what she 
might be, long before he had dared to test them. Fervent 
of soul, pure of heart, strong in faith, true in trouble, these 
were the virtues he had imagined, folded as they were in that 
bud of untried youth which the sun of love had kissed into 
the grander glory of womanhood. 

With such an ideal in his heart, with the consciousness of 
her great trust and intense soulful devotion in the present, 
it is little marvel that the follies and intrigues of fashionable 
society had no charm for him. 

" I will leave London. I will go to Heronsmere, " he 
thought impatiently. 

The scent of that subtle perfumed note, the veiled sug- 
gestiveness of its words, were intolerable to him. In the 
scrupulous and intense chivalry of his devotion to one memory 
and one love, it seemd an insult to himself, an outrage to her. 
He loathed the thought of this woman as he loathed the 
dishonor to which she tempted him. It seemed so little to 
him to be true in word and deed to the " wife of his soul " as 
he called Sheba — he would have liked to suffer far more, 
do far more, so only that he might prove to her the truth of his 
words, the devotion of his heart. 

" As if all the women of the world could tempt me from 
her^* he thought, looking at the torn fragments of that hateful 
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note. " And this woman, least of all, who calls herself her 
friend ! Has she no respect, no fear — and with such a hus- 
band ! Though his own infidelities are a by-word, J think he 
would murder his wife did she emulate his example." 

A great contempt and disgust of the world as he had found 
it, swept over him, at that moment. It seemed so vile so 
worthless, so brutal in its pleasures, so callous in its friend- 
ships or affections, so knavish in its politics, so wrapped and 
engrossed in, the dreary gospel of self. "And Noel Hill 
believes in a Regenerative Power," he thought. " Truly he 
must have a large faith — or look forwards to a miracle." 

He paced the room to and fro, his brows knit, his face 
pale and troubled. Suddenly he left it, and going upstairs 
he entered another, fitted up like a study, with windows 
reaching to the ground and open now to the sweet June air 
and morning sunshine. 

At a table near the window overlooking the park, Paul was 
sitting with Noel Hill by his side. They both looked up, 
surprised at the Earl's entrance. 

" Mr. Hill," he said abruptly, " I am thinking of leaving 
London at once, within a day or two. I shall take Paul with 
me. Would you object to accompanying us ? I should not 
like him to lose your instruction, but I feel that on your side 
you may have reasons which would lead you to prefer 

town ? " 

Noel lifted his delicate ascetic face from the books before 
him. "I have no objection to accompany you," he said. 
" I too would not care to part with my young pupil, just as 
we are beginning to understand one another." 

" Very well," said Amersley. "I can promise you the run 
of a magnificent library," he added. " I believe it is quite 
famous. I am going to Heronsmere, and it was the favor- 
ite seat of one of the book-worms of our family. He spent 
all his time in reading and collecting." 

Noel's pale face lighted up with the student's pleasure of an- 
ticipation. Then he thought of Sheba, her longing for books, 
her consuming desire for the knowledge which she could not 
attain save through some such channel as this. Might he 
be able to help her ? Surely if Lord Amersley knew of her 
desire he would be only too pleased to gratify it. This was 
not the time, however, to speak on the subject, so he reserved 
it till they should really be at Heronsmere. 



r 
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Paul clapped his hands in momentary excitement. The 
visit had been postponed indefinitely since the advent of 
Sheba Ormatroyd. He could scarcely believe it was about 
to come off at last. An impulsive wish arose that his father 
would ask Sheba there also. How happy they would all be ! 
But it was soon stifled by the memory of that mysterious 
shadow which lay upon their parted lives. Oh ! when would 
it lift ! — when would the old sweet life hold them in its bonds 
of sympathy agam ? 

" How soon do we go, father ? " he asked. He had left 
off using the more childish " papa" at Noel Hill's suggestion. 

" In two days more," said the Elarl somewhat absently. " I 
suppose the house will be ready. They have been expecting 
us for the last month." 

" And what is it like ? " persisted the boy. " Is there sea 
• — and boats and fishing ? " 

" It is near the sea," said his father. " And the scenery 
is very wild in parts. That is all I know as yet. You will 
be able to find out all its beauty yourself, Paul." 

" And I will help you, my boy," said Noel, smiling. " We 
will knock off Greek and Latin and have a turn at botany 
and conchology instead." 

" I hope he will get strong and well in that bracing air," 
said Lord Amersley, looking somewhat anxiously at the 
delicate young face. " You mustn't work him too hard, Mr. 
Hill." 

" He doesn't work me half enough," said Paul. 

** What an awful lot of things we ought to know, father." 

"In order to prove that we know nothing," said Lord 
Amersley, bitterly. " That at least has been my experience. 
I am going to ask MUller to stay with us," he added, after a 
moment's silence, dnirng which he had been gazing moodily 
into the Park. 

^* I think you will like him, Mr. Hill, though doubtless you 
will fight unceasingly over doctrines and dogmas. He holds 
views the very opposite of your own." 

" I should like above all things to meet him," exclaimed 
Noel. " I have heard so much about him, and I am not 
afraid of the fight," he added laughingly. " I think I can 
stand my own ground." 

The sad, expressive eyes of the Earl rested for a moment 
on the enthusiastic face of the speaker. " I believe you 

17 
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can," he said gravely. " I am not afraid for ypu, Mr. Hill."" 
Then he turned, and left the room as abruptly as he had 
entered it. 

Noel Hill called to say farewell to Sheba and to inform 
her of their speedy departure. She was naturally surprised 
at Lord Amersley's sudden determination, but a strange in- 
definable relief took the place of the jealous pain which the 
thought of his social popularity had occasioned her. 

It was a feeling inseparable from the position they now 
occupied towards each other. She could but picture him 
courted, flattered, beset by temptations which would need all 
his strength of will to resist. He was so handsome that 
women could not help remarking him, and apart from his 
own indifference to that fact, was the mystery that seemed 
to surround his past, a mystery to which his grave melan- 
choly, and intense reserve added but stronger interest. 

Sheba knew little of the world or its ways save what Bessie's 
flippant speeches had taught her, but even at the Countess's 
gathering, her eyes had been opened to see what small def- 
erence women exacted, and what scant respect men really 
had for them. And the picture of the Countess herself lean- 
ing on Paul's arm, looking into Paul's eyes, with bold, burn- 
ing admiration had never been quite effaced. Therefore the 
news that he was going into the quiet retirement of Herons- 
mere could only afford her relief. No space could put a 
wider barrier between their lives, than her own will and wish 
had done. He had promised to obey her in all respects, and 
she felt that this act was but one form of obedience. She 
had seen or heard nothing of the Pharamonds since that 
eventful evening, and she shrank with horror and disgust 
from any further intimacy. 

Come what might, she would not put herself again into a 
position to encounter the Count's insulting homage, or wit- 
ness his wife's imprudent follies. To satisfy her mother and 
to please Bessie she had been induced to accept these ad- 
vances, but the result proved that her original determination 
had been right after all, and that nothing but harm, shame 
and disappointment could arise from any renewal of the old 
friendship. There had never been any real sympathy be- 
tween her and Bessie, even in those girlish days when she 
had been ready to adore with enthusiasm the first compan- 
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ion of her age and sqx whom fate had thrown in her way. 
Wider and wider the breach had grown, and now she felt 
that it was never to be bridged by any effort. Difference of 
character is not a bar to friendship ; indeed, two dissimilar 
natures often find their dissimilarity an attraction, but the 
difference of nature, feeling, and instinct is something insur- 
mountable, and presents an opposing element to such at- 
traction. 

Sheba had said nothing to Noel Hill of the scene between 
Paul and herself. It seemed to her unnecessary, and she 
had a shrinking dislike of speaking of what was to her a 
sacred and entirely personal matter. 

Noel might have guessed from her humid eyes and agitated 
manner that something disturbing had taken place, but he 
always waited for her to speal^on the, subject, and she had 
not chosen to do so. He was a littte surpris^ at the quiet- 
ness and almost relief with which she accepted his news of 
Amersley's departure. She seemed far more distressed by 
the fact that she should also lose NoePs visits. 

" Oh, how I shall miss you ! What am I to do ? " she 
cried piteously. " I shall feel so lonely, so astray without 
you, Noel." 

He tried to reassure her. He gave promises of constant 
correspondence, and set her a course of reading which would 
carry her on the path she had lately elected to tread under 
his guidance. He had almost despaired of convincing her 
intellectually of the real might and merit of so-called Chris- 
tianity, but he could sway her easily by her feelings and sym- 
pathies. The noble life, the patient endurance, the admir- 
able teachings of the God-man were things incontestable, and 
deserving of all honor and human admiration, as well as of 
all human acceptance. The stumbling-block over which 
MUller had assisted her was the very common obstacle that 
has stood so long and so often in the way of thinking and 
logical minds. He did not attempt to combat that yet. He 
was too keenly conscious himself of the errors surrounding 
the beautiful history of the Nazarene to imagine that the 
declaration of his existence and his work could be accepted 
as a miracle, or its record considered as inspiration. 

Had the Church been less dogmatic on these points, it 
would not have been so frequently hampered by that min- 
gling of h)rpocrisy and infidelity which has weakened its hold 
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on men, and lowered its standard of infallibility to that of 
mere tolerance. Noel had large faith in the moulding fire of 
circumstance, and in Sheba Ormatroyd he recognized a clay 
still plastic, and only longing for the utmost perfection and 
purity of the designer's skill. At the present crisis of her 
life he deemed it best to leave her alone and unaided for a 
time. He had paved the way and set her feet upon it. The 
devotion, and the power to speed her to the goal he left to a 
Higher Authority. 

Wisdom veiled from the light of man is not necessarily non- 
existent. It can be felt, if not comprehended. And surely 
perfect wisdom means perfect goodness. Call it what we 
may, " by many names of many creeds," it is to all souls at 
one time or another the representation of every hope they 
know, and any joy they cover. 

Dimly and hesitatingly, eager and yet afraid, the soul of 
Sheba Ormatroyd approached this time, and awaited this 
ordeal. 



CHAPTER VI. 



" CHECK." 



Fluttering like some gorgeous butterfly through the sun- 
shine of her social successes, the Countess Pharamond was 
yet a prey to such fears and tortures as that gay world 
little imagined. Her husband avoided her as much as pos- 
sible, but her apparent liberty was fettered as much as that 
of any galley slave of old. A gleam from under his sullen 
brows — a coarse jest or intimation, would make her turn cold 
and sick in the midst of a whirl of pleasure or the adulation 
with which she was invariably greeted. She felt a vague 
dread of him — of what he knew or suspected, and she longed 
to escape his presence as a prisoner longs to escape from the 
hand of threatening justice. He had not mentioned the name 
of Sheba Ormatroyd since the night she had been to their 
house, and his silence made Bessie suspicious. For her own 
part she was glad enough to avoid the girl, for whom her 
jealous dislike daily increased. 

Keenly as she had watched Amersley on the evening of 
their meeting, she had been unable to detect anything in his 
manner that gave her a clue to their present attitude towards 
each other. The scene in the conservatory had escaped her 
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eyes, for she had seen Sheba in the safe custody of HbMne. 
de Valette and had not observed her abrupt departure. 

Feeling sure that Paul had tired of his infatuation, and 
armed with the superb vanity that the hypocrisy of her world 
delighted to foster, the Countess began to show her hand 
more recklessly than she was quite aware of. Paul's cold 
courtesy and polite avoidance made her furious. She attri- 
buted it to his fear of scandal— or the suppressed enmity which 
she knew had always existed between her husband and him- 
self. With every day that she gave herself up to the indul- 
gence of such thoughts, their ascendency grew more imperious. 
Schemer, /^j<f«j^, woman of the world as she was, yet she 
lost her head completely over this wild fancy. She would 
have deen content to sacrifice ever)rthing and anything, so 
that only PauFs love might be hers. And apart, and appar- 
ently unobservant, the Count watched and laughed sardonic- 
ally at her folly, and resolved in his evil mind that it should 
be the weapon of a revenge which he had sworn to take. At 
present it suited him to be silent and see nothing. This 
was an entr^acte to the drama playing itself before his eyes, 
and he heard of Amersley's departure and noted his wife 
irritation and feverish spirits with a malicious enjoyment of 
a speedy denouement. 

He become quite good-natured, and let himself be be- 
guiled by the Duchesse de Valette with a serenity that made 
her believe her old powers of ascendency were still intact. 

Sentiment had long disappeared from their friendship but 
she had a jealous craving to be still of importance in his life, 
and the confidante of his actions and desires. She was quite 
ignorant lately of his schemes, nor could she have believed 
him evil enough to carry them out, but then she had not sus- 
pected that feeling on his part for Sheba Ormatroyd. Even 
Bessie had given no hint of it, nor could the Duchesse herself 
have credited him with a passion for any one so cold and 
unprepossessing. "A perfect type of the prude anglaise,^^ she 
had pronounced her. No charm, no grace of manner. Could 
anything be in worse taste than to display indifference and 
disgust for society in the presence and under the patronage 
of that august body. Decidedly neither her talents nor works 
could atone for her unplesant brnsquerie and unfortunate 
truthfulness. 

Lord Amersley had left town for several days before Bessie 
was aware of the fact. When she learnt it, in the course of 
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some frivolous gossip, her heart grew bitter with a sudden 
spasm of anger. Had he done this to avoid her ? Wounded 
vanity is crueller than any jealousy, and with all her in- 
genuity of reasoning she began to feel that after all he might 
not really — care. 

All the stimulus which his presence had given her life 
seemed to die out in his absence. To have left her thus 
with no word, no sign, no effort at farewell, seemed at once 
a wrong and an insult. Outwardly she appeared indifferent, 
but conscience made a coward of her, and when she had to 
face Pharamond or listen to his questions and remarks, she 
could not help some sign of self-betrayal. 

To the Duchesse de Valette it was all very amusing. She 
hated London and English society, but this petite com^die 
playing for her in its midst was at once engrossing and absurd. 
She speculated as to what the characters would make of their 
parts, and meanwhile encouraged them by those half-truths 
and insidious flatteries which were at once incentive and 
approval of their performance. 

"Bessie is foolish to show her hand so plainly," she 
thought as she noted the restless spirits and flagging energy, 
and the look of worry and anxiety which every day of sus- 
pense, stamped on the fair face of the Countess. " I wonder 
does she really care, or is it only the wish for what is denied 
that makes the attraction." 

She herself had long outlived illusions. She could weigh 
her own attractiveness with perfect justice, and gauge to a 
hair-breadth the worth of the feelings she inspired. But 
Bessie was impulsive and vain. She could not believe that 
any man could really resist her if she showed him that she 
did not desire resistance. That she had met the wrong man 
for these tactics had not yet come home to her with absolute 
conviction, and she showed her disappointment with lament- 
able indiscretion. 

One afternoon while driving in the Park a sudden whim 
took possession of her. She would drive down to St. John^s 
Wood and see Sheba. Perhaps she knew or had heard 
something through Noel Hill. 

She gave the order to the coachman, and was soon at the 
gate of the bijou villa. 

Hearing Sheba was at home she ordered the carriage to 
return for her in half an hour, and entered the house. Much 
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to her disgust Doljy Levison was there, and she and her 
stepmother were distressingly effusive in their welcome and 
their appreciation of this condescension. 

Bessie accepted some tea, and while Sheba was busied 
over its preparation, she watched her with the keen and crit- 
ical eyes of jealousy. 

Certainly she looked better. Her face had more color, 
and a quiet serenity had taken the place of its former ex- 
pression of trouble and unrest. Mrs. Levison was as trying 
as ever, Dolly as frivolous, but Sheba met the peevish re- 
proaches of one, and the silliness of the other, with a gentle- 
ness which she had never displayed before. But again Bessie 
assured herself that she' was absolutely unbeautiful, plain, 
thin, commonplace. It was impossible Paul could admire 
her, care for her now. Her impatience to learn what she 
half guessed Sheba could tell her, at last broke through the 
restraint of the others' presence. 

" Have you heard from Noel Hill t " she asked. " He is at 
Heronsmere, is he not ? " 

" Yes," said Sheba, with a faint access of color. " He 
left town nearly a week ago." 

" And how long is he going to stay ? I wonder he can tear 
himself away from you, my dear ? " Bessie said, mali- 
ciously. 

" So do I," interposed Mrs. Levison. " I am always tell- 
ing Sheba it is not proper — at least, I don't consider it so— 
to have an unmarried man dangling after her. Clergyman 
or no clergyman — I suppose he has feelings. And I don't 
hold with friendships between people of opposite sex. One 
or other is sure to overstep the mark." 

"Is he trying to convert you, Sheba? " asked Dolly, flip- 
pantly. " Many people think you are an atheist, you know." 

" She is very nearly as bad," said her mother. " So much 
for book-learning and philosophers and such-like people." 

" What took him to Heronsmere ? " asked Bessie, sharply, 
determined to go straight to the point. 

" His duties to little Lord Dormer," said Sheba, quietly. 

" Does he tell you what sort of a place it is ? " persisted 
Bessie as she sipped her tea in leisurely and indifferent 
fashion. 

" Very beautiful, and with a magnificent library," answered 
the girl, marvelling a little at Bess^'e's sudden interest. ShQ 
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determined not to mention Lord Amersley's name unless 
compelled to do so. 

" It was very early in the season to leave town," persisted 
the Countess. " Are there any visitors staying there ? " 

" Noel does not say so." 

" You are very communicative, I must say," said Bessie, 
sharply. " One has to drag everything piece-meal from 
you." 

" Why are you so interested in Noel Hill'-s movements," 
asked Sheba, coloring. 

Their eyes met with a momentary challenge. The Countess 
felt her face grow warm beneath that cold, contemptuous gaze. 

She laughed with some insolence. " Oh, you need not be 
jealous. My curiosity was more on your account than on my 
own. He was so extremely devoted." 

" Noel Hill has always been a very good and true friend to 
me," said Sheba, coldly. " You might know that by this 
time, and not misinterpret a kindliness which I, at least, know 
to be disinterested." 

" Is there such a thing," scoffed Bessie. " I never believed 
it. But you were always rather tkte exaltke^ my dear." 

Then she turned to Mrs. Levison and retailed tidbits of 
society scandal such as her soul loved, to that lady. Dolly 
listened, eager, open-eyed, greedy, conscious of the prestige 
she would gain at Maida Vale by a repetition of it all. 

Dolly Levison was a curious mingling of her race and 
epoch. She had the innate vulgarity, and love of ostentation 
and pride of wealth that stamp the Semitic origin, and had all 
the shallowness and impurity of thought, the mental and phys- 
ical selfishness, the love of admiration and excitement which 
are peculiarly the possession of ihefemme du monde. She 
adored Bessie as the representative of her own ideal of fash- 
ionable life, and never ceased to admire the change in her, 
and the contrast between her Australian and her present 
position. It was a source of terrible vexation that the Coun- 
tess was so coldly indifferent to her overtures of affection and 
her rapturous praises. 

She longed above all things to have the entrke of the Coun- 
tess Pharamond^s house, to be asked to Paris, and bask in the 
brilliant, wicked society that she read of in her French novels. 

She might have attained her ambition in London had she 
Qnly known it — but 5h§ was possessed of one idea, that the 
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license and frivolity which made such an adorable combina 
tion in the excitement of modern high life, could only be ob- 
tained in the capital of modern vice. 

As she chattered and listened and flattered Bessie she was 
only engrossed by this one thought, and the astute Countess 
was perfectly aware of the fact. But she disliked the forward, 
vulgar little sycophant, and as there was nothing to be gained 
by " taking her up," she took scant pains to conceal that dis- 
like. Seeing that no further information was to be 'obtained 
from Sheba, and afraid of persisting in inquiries that might 
betray too deep an interest, the Countess at last terminated 
her visit. 

As she shook hands with Dolly, that young lady gave her 
a knowing glance. 

" Would you do me the great, great favor of taking me as 
far as Oxford Street," she said. *• I promised to meet Aunt 
Rachel at Marshall and Snelgrove's at half-past six t " Then, 
in a whisper, she added, " I can tell you something you would 
like to know." 

Bessie showed no sign of discomposure, though she won- 
what the girl could mean. 

" I shall be most happy," she said, in her usual cold, neg- 
ligent fashion, and followed by the fluttering skirts and excited 
little figure, she swept through the tiny entrance hall to her 
carriage. 

The beauty of the horses and the livery affected Dolly with 
her usual fervor of admiration, but Bessie cut her short 
abruptly. " What did you mean ? " she asked. " What have 
you to tell me that demanded so much mystery ? " 

Her pale, turquoise-colored eyes looked straight and almost 
defiantly at the pert, malicious, little face by her side. Dolly 
did not flinch. She had been watchful and alert and had kept 
her ears well open ever since the night of that memorable 
dinner-party. 

" I thought you would like to know something about Sheba 
arid Lord Amersley," she said. " Mamma told me as a secret 
— ^but if you would care to hear " 

Bessie^s heart gave a quick throb, but she only looked 
straight before her, and her expression did not alter its cold 
serenity. 

" What was the — secret ? " she asked, languidly. ** Noth- 
ing of much importance, I imagine," 
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" Did you know," asked Dolly, suddenly sinking her voice, 
** that the night of your grand party — ^when we were vdth you 
and Sheba would not come, that Lord Amersley left your 
house and came to see her ? " 

Bessie gave a sudden start. The air around seemed to 
grow dark and misty. So — it was for this he had left her in 
that discourteous manner — ^with neither apology nor regret. 
Her dislike to Sheba assumed the sudden poignancy of hatred 
as the whole truth flashed before her eyes. To be defeated 
— and by such a rival — the thought stung her to the very mad- 
ness of jealousy. 

" Well," she asked, between her set teeth, " what of that ? 
No doubt he wished to see her unknown to your mother. 
She would not receive him." 

" They had a great scene," continued Dolly. " Sheba was 
very ill all next day, and she told mamma about the visit, and 
that she had sent him away and he would never come again. 
Mamma was furious. She said he had no right to come there, 
and he hasn't been since, but I think they write to one an- 
other. Mamma says he still cares, it seemed so funny any 
one caring like that for Sheba. I think she is quite ugly — 
at least, to you." 

Bessie sat there, outwardly calm, listening to this chatter 
— ^but in her heart a fire was raging that burnt up the last 
faint atoms of self-respect. 

Dimly, uncertainly, thoughts and projects began to form 
in her brain, thoughts that gave shape to long hidden jeal- 
ousy, projects that offered a way at last to rid herself of a 
long dreaded rival. 

Dolly stole a glance at her from time to time, wondering 
whether her conjectures were right, wondering if after all she 
could love the handsome Earl. They were nearing Oxford 
Street when the Countess at last spoke. Dolly had chattered 
herself tired, and was glancing from side to side, wondering 
whether people were noticing her, and eagerly desirous of 
Aunt Rachel's appearance, so that her new glory might be 
triumphantly flaunted before her. 

" Dolly," said her companion, at last, in a low, hard voice, 
" All this you have told me has a — a meaning you are too 
young to understand. Let me explain that Sheba is really 
very wrong and imprudent in her behavior." 

" I know, I know," said Dolly, nodding her fair tousled 
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head with Minerva-like wisdom. " Do you think I can't see 
what is before my nose ? Fas si bite / Of course she was 
a fool to run away with him that time — and then afterwards 
to come back because she found out he had a wife living. 
No— I would have remained. What was the use of acting 
like that unless, indeed, he sent her away because he was 
tired of her." 

" Hush," said the Countess, " you must not talk of such 
things. They are best hidden from the world, and ye have 
never told Sheba's story to any one. But — she should be 
guarded from further imprudence. It is not wise of her to 
see or write to Lord Amersley. Are you quite sure they cor- 
respond ? " 

" Yes, mamma told me so to-day. Oh, here we are at 
Marshall's, and there — that is Aunt Rachel's carriage. It's 
not nearly so beautiful as yours, is it ? " 

" Never mind the carriage," said Bessie, hurriedly. " I — 
well, I haven't time now to explain. Will you come and 
lunch with me to-morrow — ^by yourself, I mean. Will they 
let you ? " 

" I should think so indeed," exclaimed Dolly, with a toss 
of her fair head. " Let me ! Of course. Thanks awfully, 
Bessie, I will be sure and come. Am I to tell mamma ? " 

" Oh, if you like. There is no need to make it a secret. 
Well, good-bye now. I shall expect you at two o'clock. 
They need not send, I will drive you home." 

And Dolly, radiant and delighted, left the carriage, having 
gratified her ambition by displaying herself as an intimate 
friend of its owner to tiie wondering and envious eyes of 
Mrs. Matthew Levy. 

Bessie meanwhile drove on through the sunny, crowded 
streets, heart and brain on fire with the desperation of jealous 
hatred. 

" He writes to her^ and not to me. He could leave my 
house that night for — ^for her sake. I had fancied it might be 
because he could not meet Mrs. Levison. Oh, I cannot bear 
it — I will not. Dolly would be a willing tool and a safe one. 
I know how to bribe her. At least I will stop those letters — 
if wealth or will can do it." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" STABBED IN THE DARK." 

The Countess Pharamond was no fool, and she had lived 
long enough in the world to know that she had embarked 
on a very dangerous enterprise. It had seemed incredible 
that Paul should still care, that a girl like Sheba possessed 
the power to keep such a man constant with so romantic and 
sorely tried a constancy. Yet almost she began to credit it. 
" I believe a man will endure and suffer anything so long 
as it is not in the name of virtue," she thought ; impatiently. 
For she had stripped off all the purer or more delicate mean- 
ing of this strange influence, and to her it was nothing but 
what the world called such things — riior, to her thinking, did 
Sheba deserve any better title than the opprobrious epithet 
she had used in speaking of her to her husband. 

It maddened her to think that she should still love Paul — 
or that Paul cared for her sufficiently to avoid herself, and 
all the hints and suggestions that she had not scrupled to 
put forth. 

" If I cannot have his love, at least I will have vengeance," 
she muttered to herself, and she grew distraite and absent, 
while the Duchesse de Valette and her husband exchanged 
meaning glances across the dinner-table. 

" You look troubled, ma ch}re ; has anything vexed you ? " 
asked Pharamond, with marital tenderness. 

She started. She had quite forgotten the presence of 
others. " My dressmaker has disappointed me," she said, 
readily. *' It is too provoking. I had counted upon this 
gown for to-night and she writes to say that her forewoman 
has met with an accident and the work is all put back in 
consequence." 

" Very inconsiderate of the forewoman," said Pharamond, 
smiling. " But surely you have enough gowns left to select 
from. The contretemps is scarcely serious enough to warrant 
so gloomy a brow," 
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" There you speak with all a man's ignorance," laughed 
H^lfene de Valette, " No subject is so all-important to a 
woman as her toilette, and if it be a special one for a special 
occasion, why, no words can express the disappointment of 
its non-appearance." 

" I saw you driving that little Levison girl this afternoon 
in Oxford Street," said Pharamond brusquely, and still 
looking at his wife. "Where on earth did you pick her 
up?" 

"I was calling at the Levisons," said Bessie, coldly. 

^\Afafoiy that is a new caprice for you," he said with a 
laugh. " How is your friend ? " Certainly she does not 
trouble herself about such unworthy folk as we are." 

" You know her prejudices and oddities," Bessie answered, 
coloring beneath his searching eyes, " so that need not sur- 
prise you." 

" She did seem a very curious young lady," interposed 
H^lfene de Valette. " Is she of the type of most English 
girls?" 

^ She is not English at all, she is Australian," said Phara- 
mond. " Did you not find her clever and interesting, 
Duchesse ? " 

" Clever — well she would scarcely speak ; interesting — 
certainly not. And assuredly she is not what you would call 
sympathetique^ 

" My husband has always adored her genius," said Bessie, 
sarcastically. " I have heard she possesses extraordinary 
gifts. It is a little difficult to believe, considering how averse 
she is to display them." 

" What does that matter? " sneered Pharamond. " It is not 
what you see that is of importance, but what is" 

" I think what we see is of very great importance," laughed 
the Duchesse. " We cannot go burrowing under the surface 
like moles to discover what people are like. But I do not 
think your friend is easy to know. I gave her an invitation 
to Paris, but she scarcely thanked me. She is one of your 
dreamers, she does not know how to live. But young as she 
is, I thought there was something tragic about her, as if she 
has suffered. Is that so ? " 

Pharamond laughed his coarse laugh. 

" Oh," he said, " she has her petite histoire like most of 
her sex." 
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The words were strange, and the Duchesse noted his 
eyes as they rested for a moment on his wife's fair, impassive 
face. 

" But certainly there is something between them, then," 
she thought to herself as she took a liqueur from the footman. 
" I wish I could discover what. He is foolish to have secrets 
from me, for if it be my wish to find out, I shall do so." 

During the whole of this visit to the Pharamonds she had 
felt that there was a threatening storm, an undercurrent of 
disturbance beneath the apparent smooth surface of their 
daily lives. But Bessie had evidently determined to keep 
her own counsel, and to Pharamond she dared not hint her 
suspicions. 

She chattered on now with the vivacity and lightness she 
could so well assume, skilfully directing the conversation 
into new channels and winning golden opinions from her host 
for a tact he could better appreciate than adopt. 

He was daily growing more surly and morose, more sus- 
picious and exacting. His health was not good, London did 
not agree with him, and he detested it, but still he lingered 
on, irritated by Sheba's resistance and Amersley's blindness, 
and his wife's folly. 

He, was in a mood to speak out his mind of them all, but 
some light restraint of prudence still kept him silent and con- 
vinced him that his vengeance would ripen all the more surely 
by waiting. It would have astonished Sheba Ormatroyd 
had she known how bitter an enemy he had become, with 
what malicious delight he dropped hints and suspicions as 
to her past life, and her wisdom in sacrificing a Colonial 
reputation. Since she would not let him be her friend, she 
should know how bitter a foe he could become, and he smiled 
cruelly and with inward joy as he thought how easy it would 
be to blast her character and stop up the channels of her 
newly-acquired popularity. 

Had he known of the dispute with Mixon & Co. and the 
penalty it entailed, his scheme would have been easier. As 
it was, accident was playing the part of fatality, and assisting 
him without his being conscious of the fact. 

" I will bend her pride to the dust," he told himself again 
and again, brooding with lowered brows over his base scheme. 
" When she is without fame, without friends and poor — ^who 
knows ? " 
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For none knew better than himself how helpless a woman 
is when the world turns its back on her. This girl might be 
brave — honest — sanguine as she chose, but against secret foes 
and cruel tongues what could she do'? " 

Meanwhile, all unconscious of the danger she was running, 
Sheba lived and worked and thought out those problems 
which for her possessed so deep and lasting an interest. She 
deemed it quite possible to live her life without the world 
and without friends. She was strong and trustful, but also 
she was unwise. She shrank from society because she knew 
society would have discovered her secret and scoffed at her 
innocence and been absolutely incredulous of a feeling that 
made her reluctant to meet the lover who was all the world 
to her. 

She could not explain, she could only keep silence and 
wait. Solitude had never possessed any terrors for her. 
Now it was sweeter than ever because of the tender and un- 
failing remembrance that love gave. She had not absolutely 
forbidden Paul to write, and he had gradually begun to do 
so. These letters were the joy and delight of her life and 
robbed even the difficulties of daily existence, of their hard- 
ship. 

It was a life hard and self-denpng enough. Surely np one 
need have grudged it the little happiness it craved. Yet 
there were hearts cruel and treacherous enough to do this 
and more. Hearts that could plot and scheme for further 
misery and further shame than had yet been her portion — 
hearts pitiless and unmerciful. The heart of a man she had 
scorned, and a woman she had rivalled. 



Dolly Levison came to luncheon at the appointed hour, 
radiant as to costume and in the highest spirits. One did 
not lunch every day with a duchess and a countess ! To the 
former she was a perfect revelation. Her supreme content 
with herself, her vanity, and complacency, the second-hand 
knowledge of French life and manners in which she prided 
herself — ^her banal chatter, and foolish ecstasies over fashion- 
able trifles — all these afforded the Duchesse intense amuse- 
ment. When luncheon was over, Bessie took her to her dress- 
ing-room imder pretence of showing her some new jewels 
with which the Count had presented her. 
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The delight of examining and exploring the treasures in 
that great ebony and silver case put Dolly into an almost 
religious fervor of admiration. 

Bessie seated herself on a low chair and allowed her young 
guest to handle and rhapsodize over these divine objects at 
her leisure. She was thinking how best to approach tiie sub- 
ject of which her mind was full. 

Dolly had clasped a sapphire and diamond bracelet on her 
plump white wrists, and was surveying it with rapture. " It 
suits you admirably," said the Countess. *' You may keep 
it if you wish, as a souvenir." 

" Oh, do you really mean it ? " cried Dolly ecstatically. 
" How generous ! How good ! But it is too lovely, I feel 
as if " 

'* Don't trouble about your feelings," said Bessie>-sarcastic- 
ally. "Accept it, if it pleases you better, as a remembrance 
of some slight service I may require at your hands." 

" You may command me in any way, dearest Countess," 
cried the girl, who sometimes bestowed Bessie's title upon 
her for the mere delight of saying such delicious words. 
" You know I could not refuse you anything ! " 

She kissed her rapturously in thanks for the jewels, which 
sparkled and glittered on her arm. 

Bessie smiled her cold, slighting smile. Were all women 
alike ? she thought. Would Gretchen ever have been betrayed 
if Faust had not sent her a casket of diamonds ? 

" And now, what is it you wish me to do ? " asked Dolly 
presently, standing before the mirror and studying her new 
treasure from all points of view. The Countess was thought- 
fully regarding the case and its various trays. 

" ] t is only a trifle," she said, lifting a string of pearls from 
its case and absently twining it round her fingers. " But you 
must promise strict secrecy." 

" Certainly, I won't breathe a word to any one." 

She put her pert little head on one side. '^ Is it anything 
abcut Sheba ? " she asked. 

" Yes," said the Countess. Then, after a moment's hesita- 
tion she added, with a frankness that might have deceived 
any one less astute than the little Jewess. " I am afraid, 
Dolly, she is very imprudent, and she is so odd, so cold, so 
distrustful, even of her best friends." 

Dolly grinned, showing all her small white teeth like a 
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malicious little monkey. " Yes," she said, "we know all that, 
Bessie ; what is the * imprudence' at present ? " 

" Do you remember what you said to me yesterday ? " asked 
Eessie, " about her corresponding with Paul — with Lord 
Amersley." 

" Yes, of course I do. I thought you did not like it at the 
time." 

The Countess felt herself redden at this coarse frankness, 
but she answered quite composedly : " You are right, dear. 
I do not like it, but solely on her own account. After what 
has passed she cannot be too careful, and it is the duty of 
her friends to see that she is so." 

" Oh, I see," said Dolly, nodding her flaxen head. " And, 
— as her friends — what are we going to do ? " 

The Countess's turquoise-colored eyes took in with one 
rapid glance the expression of the girl's sharp little face. 

" You go there very often, do you not ? " she said. 

Dolly gave an affirmative nod. She wished Bessie would 
come to the point. What was she afraid of ? 

"Would it be possible for you to manage that — certain 
letters, did not reach her ? " asked the Countess at last. 

Dolly shrugged her shoulders and looked somewhat doubt- 
ful. " Possible — well, yes ; but not easy," she said. Then 
her eyes fell on her bracelet. " I will do my best," she said 
eagerly. " You know I'm very fond of you, Bessie, and I've 
had a long grudge against Sheba." 

" I am sure you're clever enough to do anything you wish 
to do," said Bessie, lifting another tray of jewels, so that their 
lustre and beauty were fully revealed. "And this is not 
merely a service to me, but a benefit to Sheba herself. Only 
harm can come of her imprudence. It is impossible for Lord 
Amersley to marry her." 

" I hope he never will be able to do that," said Dolly, mali- 
ciously. " She would crow over us then 1 Fancy being 
Countess of Amersley with a real castle to live in, and so 
many beautiful places of her own. It would be too aggra- 
vating." 

Bessie smiled meaningly. " It can be prevented," she said 
" and I am sure Lord Amersley would only be too grateful 
for the release. Now — ^about the means." 

" I think I can manage," said Dolly. " It would not do to 
tell mamma, she is such a blab. She can't keep anything to 

x8 
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herself. She tells Aunt Rachael everything about Sheba, and 
her household affairs, and goodness knows what. But the 
servant, Mary, she'd do anything for money. I know that, 
because she wants to get married and she is saving up. She 
told me so. Her young man is a soldier, and he generally 
borrows her wages. She lends them to him, because if she 
doesn't he threatens to walk out with the cook who lives next 
door. He told Mary that she would willingly pay him half a 
crown to walk for two hours with her on a Sunday." 

" That is not to the point," said Bessie sharply, feeling less 
interest in the comedie humaine of domestic life than a student 
of Balzac. " Will you be able to secure this girl ? Promise 
anything. A sovereign a letter if you wish, and bring them 
to me unopened." 

" A sovereign," almost screamed Dolly. The instinct of 
heredity coming promptly to the fore under such a useless 
waste of profitable resources. " My dear Bessie, she would 
sell her soul to you for half that ! Promise five shillings a 
letter, and we shall have what we want." 

" No, no," said Bessie hurriedly. " Let the girl be well 
recompensed. I will give her half a sovereign, and let her 
keep a silent tongue in her head." 

With all her faults she could not be guilty of meanness, 
and there seemed something contemptible in so small a bribe 
for so considerable a purpose." 

" It shall be done," said Dolly with a little gleeful laugh. 
" If you will be extravagant I cannot help it. 1 could have 
saved you half the money. I will go there this afternoon, if 
you like. I can settle with Mary in five minutes." 

" For goodness' sake be careful," said Bessie, hurriedly. 
" A little imprudence will spoil all. How will the girl recog- 
nize Amersley's letters ? " 

" By his crest, I suppose. Surely if he is an Earl he will 
use crested note-paper. I'm almost sure of it ; besides I saw 
an envelope lying on Sheba's writing-table and she got so red 
when I asked her what crest it was. There was a coronet 
and a motto, I think. Oh, you trust me, Bessie, I'll manage 
it all. It will be rare fun." 

Rare fun ! The Countess Pharamond shut her jewel-case 
with a sharp snap. 

It was an age of prose, and hearts did not break nor even 
suffer long for anything so foolish as romance. Siurely it was 
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time that old folly was dead. In the natural course of things, 
it must die. She did but anticipate time and hasten events. 
Fate works with those who know how to strike. 

Rare fun ! It was entirely a drop from heroics to bathos 
to hide the dagger of hatred under the apron of a serving- 
maid, but then one could not always select special means for 
an end. 

She sat there long after Dolly had left, her brow dark, her 
eyes kindling with the promised sweetness of revenge. 

It solaced her in some degree. It compensated for much 
wounded pride and shattered self-esteem. Silence between 
two hearts that life has parted so often has been the ground- 
work of a life tragedy. 

First silence, then misunderstanding, then estrangement, 
coldness, doubt. It was all so old, and the means she was 
using were so contemptible and had been used so often. 

Books, plays, farces, dramas, how many hinged entirely 
upon intercepted letters, and bribed underlings, who sold con- 
science and honor for gold. 

To Dolly Levison it only seemed a jest to which her natural 
maliciousness and her long dislike of Sheba Ormatroyd gave 
a barbed sharpness. But to the Countess Pharamond herself, 
it looked for a brief humiliating moment the thing it was — a 
shameful and dishonorable deed, base as a stab in the dark. 

She thrust the feeling aside, and rose and went to face her 
world with a smile in her eyes, a lie on her lips. She had 
killed all compunction out of her heart For sooner shall 
brass melt or stones cry out, than a jealous woman have pity. 
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BOOK VI. 



CHAPTER I. 

HERONSMERE. 

" A PLACE to dream one^s life away in ! " had been Paul's 
first expression as he surveyed the beautiful old mansion 
embowered in woods and situated in one of the loveliest of 
English counties, which bore the name of Heronsmere and 
had been in the possession of his family for nearly two 
centuries. 

As day followed day and he grew more at home with his sur- 
roundings, the quaint old gardens, the lovely sheltered woods 
that stretched away to the seashore, the yew-shaded terraces, 
with their straight stiff-hedges of box, the beautiful old house 
with its oak-panelled rooms and carved ceilings and dim 
mediaeval tints, he felt that the first impression was almost 
as alluring as it was restful. 

It was a place for dreams, for rest, for the scholar and the 
poet more than for the man of the world. The very atmos- 
phere banished pain, and seemed to soothe all memories 
of the fever and unrest that lay in the life beyond its sylvan 
boundaries. 

The more studious and philosophical members of the 
Amersley family had always loved it, and the fruit of their 
scholarly lives was to be found in the dim old library with 
its casement of stained glass, and stored oak bookcases 
that reached from floor to ceiling, guarding with jealous 
care the treasures of past lives and great thoughts. There 
was something almost cloisteral about Heronsmere and 
its surroundings. The Gothic windows, the rich sub- 
dued colors of the stained glass, the grave old-world g^ace 
of its rooms, seemed to set them apart from all glitter and 
noise of fashionable life, and within their walls society would 
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have ^seemed as unseemly as modern plate-glass beside the 
rich-hued tones of a cathedral window. 

" For the first time, I do not regret being an Earl," said 
Amersley to his little son, as they paced the smooth turf of 
the terrace in the morning sunlight. " If I could have made 
my life here " 

He paused abruptly. Always that little stab of memory. 
Yet would he have foregone its passion and its pain for this 
monastic peace ? 

" I think it must be the most beautiful place in the world," 
said the boy, his eyes wandering over the vast expanses of 
hill and dale, and stream and pasture, of church spire and 
village, and shady meadows- ways, and further on to where 
the rolling waters of the wide blue sea were rippled by the 
southern wind. 

His father smiled at the enthusiastic exaggeration. " That 
is high praise indeed, Paul, but it is very, very beautiful." 

He thought, involuntarily, how Sheba would love it, how 
its dreamy peace and old-world grace and calm would suit 
her simple, studious tastes. Alas ! Alas ! Would it ever 
be that she would stand here by his side, its mistress and its 
queen ? 

" Is Miiller really coming ? " asked Paul presently. 

" Yes, he will be here to-day. I think he will like Herons- 
mere, Paul ? " 

" No one could help liking it," said the boy. " I wish we 
could live here always." 

" Perhaps you would tire of it, if you did," said his father. 
" But," and he looked around with a sigh, " it is the first 
place that makes me feel what an English home might be." 

He had indeed experienced that feeling most strangely, 
and, in experiencing it, recognizing how one woman's pres- 
ence could have satisfied and ennobled it. 

Alone, he would always feel that its suggestions, possibili- 
ties, and idealizations were at an unattainable height. He 
had reached the age when manhood craves interests and as- 
sociations that the world can never supply, when the wider 
range of feelings are narrowed into a channel of personal 
desires, desires less passionate than loving, but for which 
there is no better word than sympathy, for without the 
sympathy passion would die, and love grow slight and feeble. 
So it was that in feeling that he had at last a " home " he 
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knew that that home would be forever incomplete unless 
the woman he called " wife " should be there set in honor 
as its mistress. 

He was awaiting Miiller's arrival with extreme impatience. 
They had not met since those days in the Austrian Tyrol, 
but he had corresponded constantly with the old philosopher, 
and long ago had given him the welcome news of Sheba 
Ormatroyd's safety. 

Miiller had recognized the girl's right to decide for her- 
self as to the future. It was what he would have expected, 
and he thought Paul's complaints selfish and irrational. 

True, their love was no fleeting fancy, it had been sorely 
tried and surely proved, but all that went for nothing viewed 
in the sight of the laws men make, the laws that had denied 
him freedom, and held him bound in fetters of shame to a 
vicious and soulless inebriate. " It is very hard for both, 
cruelly hard for her," thought the old German, as the train 
bore him through the fair sweet English country. " One 
thinks of wedded boors trudging contentedly side by side 
through the dull sameness of years, to whom such things 
as these never happen, whom it would scarcely trouble for 
one hour if they did happen. Natures to be consoled by 
beer and beans and bacon, I believe that is the good 
British laborer's fare! Contrast them with the fate that 
has befallen my poor Paul. But what then ? Do I not 
know, have I not preached it again and over again, * every 
life its own burden, its own end.' " 

But there was no irony, and no philosophy in his greeting 
when the train dropped him at the little station, and he saw 
Amersley waiting for him on the platform. 

The weary, haggard features told their own tale of suffer- 
ing and anxiety only too plainly, even when lighted by the 
joy of welcoming his old friend. 

It was not possible to say much till Muller had collected 
his belongings, which, truth to say, consisted more of erudite 
works than the usual traveller's impedimenta^ 

" What did you bring books for ? " asked Amersley. " I 
told you my library contained almost every work of note, or 
worth, that you could name." 

Muller shook his head faithlessly. " Ah, my Paul, I have 
heard that before, and then, just the one book one desires is 
not to be found," 
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"Well, you will see for yourself," said his friend, as he 
assisted him to mount the dog-cart. " I am going to drive 
you,** he added, " your luggage will follow." 

The old man looked somewhat anxiously at the snorting, 
restless horses. But he soon found that they were in capa- 
ble hands. 

*' This is a beautiful country, Paul," he said, " and the 
house, it pleases you, nicht wahr ? " 

" I should be very hard to please, if it didn't," answered 
Amersley. 

"Where, is der kieine? I thought he would come with 
thee, Paul. I long to see. him once more.** 

" I did not bring him, I wanted a private talk with you, 
Mtiller, and he — well, he is no longer a child. He under- 
stands and thinks — too much, I often fancy, for he is not 
strong.** 

" You make yourself too anxious for him, mein lieber^^ said 
Muller, quietly. " He will grow strong and well now in this 
fine pure air of yours. What about his studies ? You keep 
him with you, still ? ** 

" He has a tutor,*' said Amersley. Then he looked at Mul- 
ler's g^ave face and laughed. " Fancy to thyself, meinfreund. 
I have engaged an English clergyman to teach him, one of 
thy natural foes.'* 

" Potz blitz I — What mean you, Paul ? A priest, and in thy 
house, and training thy son ! What, then, has come . to 
thee ? ** 

"When you see him," said Amersley, still smiling, "I 
think even your animus will be appeased. Besides he is an 
old friend, in a way. You remember Noel Hill of whom 
Sheba used to speak } He was her teacher.** 

The old man's brow cleared. " Oh — naturlich — so that is 
the reason. And how does it work ? ** 

" Paul takes very kindly to the teaching. Hill is a fine, 
manly fellow, Mtiller, with more common-sense and honest 
principle than you could credit one of the cloth with possess- 
ing. He puts things before one so clearly, so reasonably, 
so *' 

^'^Bewdhre^^ growled Muller. " I see how it is with thee, 
Paul ; philosophy is not proof against the subtlety of priest- 
craft.** 

" Not so, I assure you,** disclaimed Amersley with eager- 
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ness. " We scarcely ever touch upon religious subjects. 
But I often think," he added thoughtfully, " that I have mud- 
dled and mystified my brain with Kant and Straun and 
Schopenhauer, and that the simplest philosophy is also the 
wisest." 

" You are in a bad way, mein lieber^^ growled the old Ger- 
man, " or may be it is that much sorrow has weakened the 
intellectual faculties." 

" And shown that I am but human after all, eh, old friend ? 
That is perhaps more to the point. I am very unhappy, 
Miiller." 

" I know that, your letters showed it. But surely since 
she is alive and well, and you have seen her, that should 
make life better and more hopeful for you, Paul ? " 

Amersley shook his head. " It ought to, I suppose. But 
nature is perverse, and it is hard to be put in leading strings 
when one has been free. These tantalizing glimpses of 
present happiness do but bring back more painfully the old 
memories and the old days. It is easy to say be calm, be 
rational, but not easy to be it. I love her better than ever, 
better than myself, else indeed I should scarce have strength 
to fight against my own desires. 

" And — what of hers ? " ask Miiller gravely. 

" Yes, I know. I owe her respect and obedience, and I 
have promised it shall be as she wishes. I allowed my own 
feelings to blind me to what was right once. I have suffered 
enough for that. Heaven knows, yet, oh, Muller, to see her 
again, as if the grave had given her back, and then let the 
cold, empty silence fall once more between us." 

" That was her wish, then ? " asked Miiller. 

" Yes. I write to her, but not often, and she rarely re- 
plies. Poor girl 1 If you could see her, Miiller, it would 
wring your heart. Such a miserable, sordid, lonely life — ^and 
that mother " 

The pause was eloquent of what was impossible to de- 
scribe. 

" One would be very careful in the selection of parents, 
did one know how materially they affect one's career in life," 
said Miiller. " Pity that birth should be so cruel a penalty. 
But what of her work ? " he added abruptly. " You wrote 
she was successful, almost famous. Does that not content 
her, even with an uncongenial home ? " 
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Paul shook his head. 

" You would not think so if you saw her. Mrs. Levison 
tyrannizes over her every action, and scoffs at the idea of her 
possessing any talent. Friends she has none, and society she 
avoids. Oh, MUller, it may sound wrong to say it, but I feel 
I could make life for her so happy — so different — it is torture 
to think of my helplessness — of the wasted years — the misery 
we both endure." 

"What of the— other?" asked Mtlller suddenly. "She 
is content to remain there ? She does not claim her position ? " 

" No, perhaps she is afraid of my taking proceedings here. 
I swore I would if she set foot in England. The law cannot 
make me accept her as mistress of my house. I defy it and 
her." 

*' Do you ever hear anything ? " 

" My solicitor in Sydney watches on my behalf. She is 
leading a fairly decent life, so far as we can ascertain — and 
so far as a drunkard's life can be decent. When the moral in- 
stincts are deadened as hers are deadened, one cannot expect 
much reform." 

" You have not thought to try the case again ? Surely you 
could secure the highest legal talent now ? " 

" No doubt. But we should split on the same rock as before. 
Legally we are both guilty of the same fault — and yet — how 
wide the difference between the nature of that fault ! " 

" And the natures of the two women I yet one maintains 
her rights, the other has lost them by a piece of sublime folly 1 
Paul, we have much on our conscience ; we have done that girl 
a deep and bitter wrong. If I had left her mind alone — if 
you had not won her heart " 

" If — if ! " said Paul impatiently. " Can, you with all your 
philosophies, only repeat that parrot-phrase of useless regrets ! 
If we could go back one day, one hour, one moment almost, 
oh, the difference it would make ! But, unfortunately, we 
only learn what the difference might have been when it is im- 
possible to regain the day, or hour, or moment." 

Then they both relapsed into silence. The peace and calm 
of the summer evening was all about them. The lovely green 
country breathed restfulness and beauty. The eyes of the 
old man, tired with poring over crabbed lore and erudite 
philosophies, drank in that beauty with quiet thankfulness. 
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But the owner of it all scarce noted the loveliness, or felt the 
peace. 

Nature's children are seldom grateful for her gifts, unless 
their hearts are in tune with herself. 

M tiller was as delighted with the beautiful old mansion and 
its surroundings as Amersley could have desired. He was 
equally astonished and delighted with the change in Paul, 
which had transformed the pale, old-fashioned child into a 
graceful aristocratic lad, with all his father's personal beauty 
and artistic tastes. 

The inspection of the library which took place after dinner 
still further heightened the spell of this beautiful and costly 
place. Here the fastidious instincts of the man of letters at 
once recognized the patient labor which had accumulated 
these treasures through years of past study and unwearied 
research. 

English, French, and German literature, the best Italian 
poets, old Spanish romances — contributions in all languages 
on philosophy and theology, the best classics and the cream 
of modern thought here found welcome and honored places. 
If the collection was something of a medley, it was at best a 
medley of which any collector might have been proud. 

It was in the library that Miiller first met Noel Hill. He 
had excused himself from dining with them, as he often did, 
his simple tastes being more often disturbed than pleased by 
the lavish waste of food and elaborate courses which Paul 
laughingly declared was another " penalty of position." 

Miiller surveyed the pale studious face and thoughtful eyes, 
with a penetrating and critical scrutiny. 

He did not say much, being occupied in examining the 
treasures before him. It was strange that his first thought 
had been almost identical with Noel Hill's, " How Sheba 
Ormatroyd would revel in such a library." 

He was peering among the ancient, vilely-printed German 
volumes, when a remark from Noel to Amersley arrested his 
attention. 

" The mission of books is to help one to remember how 
much the world's great events owe to the intellect of men." 

He turned sharply round. " Do you mean decisive events 
— practical work ? " he asked. 

" Yes. The government of mind over matter. We are too 
much accustomed to look upon scholars as dreamers. We 
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forget how largely they have influenced the past, and how 
momentous that influence still is in the practical life of the 
present." 

" Modern rulers would tell you that the world has gained 
more from its armies and its governments than from its phi- 
losophers," said Mtiller curtly. " The thinkers are always in 
the minority." 

" Yes, but their influence is not. The history of any great 
mind or soul must represent an epoch. The victdry of a 
theory or truth lasts longer, and is of more incontestable 
ivorth than any victory of brute force. It is only the savage 
or the tyrant who would now declare that 'might was 
right.' " 

" I think a good many would be found to declare that, even 
in this highly civilized land," said Miiller, " but assuredly 
whatever practical influence the scholar has on others, he is 
generally of the most unpractical nature." 

" Take as an illustration you, yourself, as I found you in 
your Heidelberg rooms," laughed Amersley, joining in the 
conversation. 

" I was very happy. I no longer can take an active part 
in life, so I have to content myself with the dreams and 
thoughts of others. You, mein Herr^^ he added, looking 
at Noel, "You, no doubt, work and think for a definite 
object — is it not ? ". 

" No," said the young clerg)rman, rather sadly. " I have 
nothing very definite before me. I am not orthodox enough 
to go with my brethren in ever)^hing they require, nor un- 
orthodox enough to take up new ground for myself." 

" Orthodoxy has spoiled many a great life," said Miiller. 
" It is death to freedom of thought. What use would sight 
be if a man allowed another man to place a bandage over 
his eyes and say : * Follow me, I will guide you safely.' We 
cannot all think alike. There can be no hard-and-fast rule 
for mental equality, for there is no escape from individual 
character. It is the spiritual essence which makes man what 
he is, and with which no material form has anything to do. 
As for an orthodox religion," he paused, his eyes kindling 
with the old fire, " That is for you and whom you call your 
brethren, nicht wahr ? A something arranged by man for 
the spiritual subjugation of men, a special theology kept up 
by the aid of past superstitions. An apology for a Deity you 
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cannot comprehend, and so pretend is not to be compre- 
hended. A scheme of salvation which you have decreed 
must be miraculous, because if left in its unfettered state it 
would be too simple for bishops and cardinals to expound." 

" Now you have started on your hobby, Mliller," interposed 
Amersley. " Poor Hill ! don't pour out all your vials of 
wrath on him. I assure you he does not desire it." 

" Oh, I am not afraid," smiled Noel. "I agree with a 
great deal that Herr Miiller says, but if I am to regard it as 
an indictment against all humanity, I must ask him what is 
to become of that section who need to be led, who are too 
weak to stand alone and too ignorant to lead others ? Surely 
he would not deny them a guide or an instructor. His own 
argument implies mental inequality." 

" The fools and the weak would got along well enough if 
they were left alone," said the old German. '* It is that in- 
cessant calling * Go here T j Go there ! ' of creeds and 
sects that confuses them. Weak minds may need guidance, 
but they need toleration more. You priests, to my thinking, 
insult the very name you reverence by persisting in doing 
God's work for Him. I believe He has placed a lamp of 
truth in the hand of every man to whom he has given life. 
Some lights are bright, some feeble, some burn but a brief 
while, but the light has been there — it has not waited for 
man to kindle it. Nor does it need his aid to illuminate the 
soul." 

" I am afraid I have neither learning nor experience enough 
to argue with you yet," said Noel, gravely. " You see I have 
been in a measure compelled to look upon this subject 
from one point of view .... that of the orthodox teaching 
of the Church, and. ..." 

For a moment something like despair came into the worn 
young face and uplifted eyes. He paused abruptly, yet that 
look filled the heart of the old German with fierce compunc- 
tion. Had he not already wrecked one innocent soul 1 Had 
he not vowed that never again should his teaching or his in- 
fluence harm another — and yet he had forgotten that vow, 
and lost patience so quickly ! 

" Keep to it — your church, your faiths," he cried with sud- 
den remorse. " I do but talk. I am old and foolish. You 
may be right — ^who knows 1 I would not deprive you of the 
comfort or the hope your belief gives you — only be not vexed 
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it is not my faith — or that where you gain peace I have only 
found disturbance." 

He turned abruptly away and began examining the shelves. 
Was it only age that had dimmed his sight and turned 
the costly bindings and rare titles into a blurred and con- 
fused mass ? and yet through the haze and mist he seemed 
to see a sad young face looking back to his own, and the ten- 
der pathos of a girl's voice come, faint and broken, to his 
ear — " I realize the truth of your words, but they do not com- 
fort me." 

He had robbed her of hope and comfort, and left her but 
the broken reed of man's love and the cold truth of man's 
philosophy. Surely that was harm enough for one life to 
bestow on another. Perhaps she cursed the day when Fate 
had led her to his door. 



CHAPTER II. 

MIRAGE. 

Quietly and uneventfully life flowed on for this strange 
trio. A studious, tranquil life, with a charm entirely its own. 
The charm of mutual sympathy and interest. 

Amersley found enough to occupy his time in matters con- 
cerning his estate. There were alterations to make, griev- 
ances to be redressed, the personal wants and benefits of the 
tenants to claim attention, and in all the duties he made 
Paul concern himself in some degree. Wherever he went 
the boy went also, and before long he was a universal fav- 
orite. 

The life took him out of himself in a measure, and made 
him less absorbed and old-fashioned, gave him natural and 
human interests, and even usurped for a time his devotion to 
book-lore. 

Amersley was well content that it should be so. He pre- 
ferred to have his son running races with village boys, or 
' interested in a cricket match, or learning to ride across 
country, than poring over books. He wanted to see him the 
possessor of physical strength and energy. The love for 
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learning was there, and time would perfect it under judicious 
tutelage, but he knew that there would be no second boy- 
hood for him, and desired above all that that time should be 
as honestly healthy and happy as it could be made. 

In this Noel Hill seconded both his opinions and efforts, 
and the result was that swimming and boating and exercise 
and open-air life did wonders for the lad. His spirits grew 
more buoyant, his form more robust. It delighted his father 
to hear his light step and ringing laugh echoing through the 
quiet old house. It delighted him still more to hear the 
golden opinions he won from all who knew him. 

Since the Earl had personally interested himself in mat- 
ters connected with his estates and responsibilities, he speed- 
ily learned what power for good or evil lay in that much- 
abused word " landlord." The future of his son became of 
paramount importance in his eyes, and he felt that he had 
never done a wiser thing than to place him under the care 
and tutelage of Noel Hill. 

Carefully and observantly he watched the young clergy- 
man, yet without ever seeming to do so. And he could not 
but admire the patience and strength, the unselfishness and 
unobtrusive spirituality of his character. 

Here was no blatant profession, no cant, or bluster, only 
a simple life of goodness, believing in good, and striving to 
fulfil its highest ideals. He thought of his own rebellion 
against human upholders of creeds, of his long belief in the 
errors and superstitions that had been christened as the one 
true faith of the Christian Church, of his anguished per- 
plexity as he had striven to disentangle the problems it pre- 
sented — of the feuds and violence and hairsplitting that had 
degraded its name and disgusted its followers, and then he 
saw before him one simple purely-lived life, affected and 
guided only by that shining ideal of a Redeemer of mankind, 
and seeing — paused and pondered and confessed, " How far 
nobler and greater than myself 1 " 

It was impossible to watch such a life and believe it 
grounded in delusion. Impossible to see its tender chari^, 
its unsparing service for the good of others, its ministr^)^. 
the sick and dying, its effect on the mind and character oi 
his own child, and yet say " It proves nothing." 

For gradually and surely it was proving a great deal, and 
proving it far more effectually than the host of tumultuous 
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ideas and bewildering philosophies, and complicated theories 
^which had been used to overthrow the " Fairy-tale of Chris- 
tianity." 

A new ardor for spiritual investigation awoke within him, 
a.nd one humbler and less obstinate than of old. 

As the months glided peacefully by, Noel Hill found he 
Iiad gained another pupil, and Miiller discovered he had lost 
another disciple. He said little ; he too watched and won- 
dered, and admired. Life seemed to have brought a restful 
pause to these three widely different characters, and each 
recognized the good in the other with ungrudging admira- 
tion. 

There is always a wide gulf, deep, silent, unbridgable 
between human souls in a crisis of spiritual anguish. Alone, 
that crisis must be met when it comes. Not the dearest 
or best beloved can stand by our sides, or help us in that 
supreme moment. 

Yet it seemed strange to Amersley that while he opened 
out his very soul to Sheba in his letters she should remain 
silent and unresponsive. They were not letters that she 
should have ignored, not letters that laid claim on her time 
or her memory, save with that passing touch of intense tender- 
ness that is in itself a caress. Yet never in his life had he 
so longed for her s)anpathy, or so passionately desired an 
equal return of confidence as in this time of spiritual and 
mental difficulty. 

But she made no sign, gave no heed. 
The beautiful, peaceful summer-time sped on, and already 
the harvest was ripening, and the tints of autumn coloring 
the foliage. And still the master of Heronsmere reriiained 
on in what the world called his " Hermitage," occupied, 
engrossed, yet sad at heart, though he gave no s%n of his 
suffering. 

" I will write to you sometimes," she had said. " As for 
yourself, tell me all you do, think, feel — my heart and sym- 
pades must always be with you." 

♦. *jpid he had done this. He had poured out his very soul 
tt^fjier. He had spoken as a man only speaks to that other 
Isett, that dear and sacred " life in life," which is entwined 
and involved in his own too closely for mental severance. 

" She has boriie it all, she will understand," he had said to 
hunself ; but if she understood, she gave no sign. 
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It hurt him keenly, for it touched the roots of a spiritual 
pride that shrank instinctively from self-revelation. It forced 
him to think that she might despise, or pity, or condemn him, 
and disdained to say so. 

He knew her candor and love of truth so well that it 
seemed as if she kept silence because she feared to speak. 
He shrank painfully from her condemnation, yet had he 
not felt sure of being met half-way he would not have spoken 
on the subject, momentous as it was. 

At no time of his life had he been so sensitive of misjudg- 
ment, at no time had he felt such need of the tenderness and 
comprehension that a woman, and a loving woman, can 
alone bestow. Her seeming indifference to his need fell like 
the chill of a douche upon the passionate fervor of this 
present conflict. It had seemed so all important. How 
was it possible she could disregard its pain, or its results. 

Gradually out of the chaos of thought and practical 
demands on time and patience which alone relieved it, the 
one real thing through all was that bitter consciousness of her 
indifference. 

He could not speak of it to any one — ^pride sealed his 
lips, even to Muller. He waited in silence, to which there came 
no sign, catching at straws of explanation as they floated by 
on that current of " possibilities " at which love gazes so 
fatuously. All his philosophy forsook him, and he realized 
in himself only a fellowship of weakness with his kind, a 
shuddering dread of evil about to fall, a chill presentiment 
that fate had other and direr troubles in store for him than 
had yet been his portion. 

In this mood he entered the breakfast-room at Heronsmere 
one morning and saw that hated flimsy envelope with its 
formal direction which he had learned to dread so much. 
He took it up as it had been some noxious thing and walked 
over to the wfndow as he opened it. 

The air was sweet and full of autumn scents. In the soft 
sun-flooded distance he could see the silver gleam of the 
river, the gold and crimson foliage, the reaped harvest fields 
and the laborer^s carts, the patient horses, all the sights and 
scenes of pastoral life which were growing so dear to him. 
From these sights at once so restful and familiar his eyes 
turned to the letter in his hand. 

As he read the first few lines, his whole face changed, a 
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look, glad, incredulous and passionately joyful swept over its 
former gloom. One breathless exclamation escaped him as 
his eyes devoured the page which from a thing of dread had 
become a messenger of gladness. Thoughts, passions, 
desires long suppressed, leapt into warm, strong life, and 
beat like the pinions of chained eagles within his breast. 

" Free ! Free at last I at last ! Oh, God of Heaven be 
praised I " and the rush of tears to his eyes was no shame to 
manhood in that moment of ineffable relief and heartfelt 
thankfulness. 

He left the room and shut himself up in his study for a 
time. He felt that he could not face even his friend or his 
son till he had in some measure calmed himself. That hour 
of solitude was a strange and powerful one. This time there 
was no possibility of mistake. The lawyer's letter, dry and 
strictly legal in its details, gave him the full particulars of 
his wife's death. It had been a terrible one, the result of a 
dissipated life and of long-indulged intemperance, a death 
that fought to the last for that gift it had so prodigally 
wasted, that refused to believe the verdict pronounced, or the 
self-wrought doom it had challenged. 

The penalty of an evil and vicious life is that most fearful 
penalty of conscious retribution. No escape, no hope, no 
possibility of subterfuge. Stern as a judge the spirit stands at 
a bar of self-accusation and knows with the fell, stern knowl- 
edge of despair that it must reap what it has sown. 

The soft creeds, the whispered hope, the plotting of self- 
delusion are banished at last. 

At the fiat of doom irrecovable, will the angel of Hope at 
last fold its patient wings and sadly veil its face before the 
Truth. That self within self, for which there seems no 
better name than " Consciousness," has eyes which are at 
last ruthlessly unveiled. Knowing all that can be known it 
waives aside all need of confession and demands what 
possible plea can be can raised for mercy ! For, linked with 
this consciousness in a greater or lesser degree, there is 
a sense of moral life and moral obligation, a perception of 
diviner truth than man can teach, and according to the use 
or abuse of this implanted sense so is the judgment that the 
soul must perforce pronounce and receive. 

These thoughts came and went within Paul Amersley's 
mind as he pictured that terrible scene which had sent him 

19. 
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freedom with a curse from dying lips — a wish — ^which, how- 
ever disguised — ^was but the utterance of a helplessness that 
saw its vaunted spite would be but a blessing. 

" I would have stood between him and his hopes to the 
last hour of his life, if I could," so she bade them write to 
him, and the first sweet delirious sense of joy that had filled 
his heart grew chilled despite himself, as if that ill-omened 
wish might yet part him from his long-coveted treasure. 

" I must not lose another hour ! " he cried at last, as he 
sprang to his feet, and locked away letters and certificate 
within his secretaire, " I will go to London at once and see 
her. Oh, my darling, to know you may be mine again in 
honor, and in reality — it seems almost too wonderful to be- 
lieve." 

He sought Miiller then, and told him as briefly as possible 
of what had happened. The old German^s remark was brief 
and to the point. " Go to her — tell her I wait here to welcome 
her to her rightful home at last ! " 



Once before had Paul Amersley pursued a quest such 
as that on which he now was bent. Once before with joy and 
anguish beating at his heart, and making every moment 
burden — weighted, had he hurried through those well-known 
London streets. 

It was night when he reached Sheba's dwelling, but no 
thought of time could have stayed nor any plea or obstacle 
withheld him from her presence. Breathless, trembling, sick 
with fear and expectation and that vague shadow of disappoint- 
ment which always chills the expectation of a great joy, so 
he stood at last at the well-known gate and rang the bell for 
admission. 

It seemed to echo loudly, and yet audible as was the sound, 
no one appeared to answer it. With sinking heart he rang 
again and yet again — ^but the result was the same. He 
walked to the other side of the road, and tried to look over 
the dividing wall. He could only see the upper window of 
the villa, dark curtainless, with the look of non-occupancy 
which bespeaks the absence of a tenant. Then, too, his eyes 
caught sight of a board, ominous and unmistakable, showing 
its printed surface with inviting appeal to all the world save 
the one person who now read it. 
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TO BE LET. 

THIS CHARMING BIJOU VILLA. 

Amersley read no more. 

What need 1 Evidently fate was not yet tired of perse- 
cuting him. 



CHAPTER III. 

BELLA DEMONIA. 

The great Mixon sat in his office — a human spider weaving 
webs for the silly human flies who might be deluded into 
believing they possessed literary genius and needed the 
fostering care of a publisher to utilise such an enviable 
possession. 

To him entered with bated breath and respectful air one of 
the staff of clerks, who contributed to the glory and well- 
doing of the illustrious firm. 

" A gentleman to see you, sir, important business he 
says. 

The great man took the card and read the name. Then his 
august brow cleared. 

" Admit him," he said. 

The speedy permission surprised the clerk, who was not 
aware that the " divinity that hedged " a title wore a very 
perceptible halo for Mixon & Co. 

The firm, as represented by its principal, was urbanely 
gracious to the visitor, who indeed was no other than Lord 
Amersley. 

" And what many I have the pleasure of doing for your 
lordship ? " he inquired. 

" I have called simply to know if you can give me the 
address of Miss Ormatroyd ? " answered the visitor. 

His face was pale, his eyes had the strained, anxious look 
of sleeplessness. His voice was perceptibly nervous, so that 
duller ears than the great Mixon*s might have noticed it. 
The question, however, was like the proverbial red rag to a 
bull. Mixon grew crimson to his very brow, and offended 
wrath flashed from his eyes. 
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*' Why do you come to me ? " he exclaimed angrily. ** I 
have nothing to do with Miss Ormatroyd, nor do I know any- 
thing about her except that she behaved in a most unbusi- 
nesslike, not to say unladylike manner to me. Broke her 
contract, refused to write for me any more after signing an 
agreement for five years and — well, has bolted, goodness 
knows where, the moment I threatened legal proceedings. 
Accused me of cheating her. Me I The head of one of the 
oldest and most respectable firms of publishers in all England, 
and she was encouraged and backed up in all this by a 
canting, smooth-tongued scoundrel calling himself a clergy- 
man. Fine clergyman indeed to cheat a man of his lawful 
rights ! I'd have the law of him, too, if I could. However, 
between them, theyVe effectually spoilt Miss Ormatroyd's 
reputation, for if she won't write for me she can't write for 
any one else, and a writer who lets herself die out of the 
memory of the'public is soon shelved, and altogether " 

" Excuse me," said Paul, breaking across this torrent of just 
wrath. " But all this merely relates to your business con- 
cerns with Miss Ormatroyd. It has nothing to do with me. 
If you are unacquainted with her address I need trouble you 
no further. I suppose you could not say when she left 
London ? " 

" I neither know nor care ! She may go to the devil for 
me," was the polite response. 

Amersley's face flushed. " That is scarcely the way to 
speak of a lady," he said. " Even in the relative positions 
of author and publisher, I should have thought her sex 
demanded some slight courtesy." 

" Oh, courtesy be damned ! " cried Mixon. " I behave to 
my authors as they behave to me. If they act on the square, 

so do I ; if they don't well, they only get what they 

deserve." 

Oh, Mixon, Mixon, and* what of the broken hearts, the 
ruined hopes, the vain expectance of those silent witnesses 
to your probity and prosperity ? Were they deserved ? Or 
what of the mildewed MSS. that fill your cupboard, the con- 
tracts in your safe that speak of harder bargains than task- 
master ever gave to slave ? And what of broken faith, Mixon t 
and sharp dealing that justified yourself at the expense of 
less far-sighted mortals and gave you riches beyond most 
desires of avarice 1 Did all your slaves get what they de- 
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served, think you ! Were all those rows and rows of figures 
really representative of loss to one side, and profit to the 
other ? Is a thousand pounds the usual margin a publisher 
allows for his own risks, Mixon — or do brains and talents 
really deserve but a fourth of any profitable transaction 
represented by your name ? 

And those principles of yours, are they the usual business 
principles, or are they a set patented by yourself for your 
own benefit and glorification ? 

If so, you are deservedly a great man, Mixon, and worthy 
of that place which you hold in the estimation of those of 
your fellow-men who understand the elastic meaning of the 
word "business." 

Lord Amersley had risen to his feet angry and indignant, 
but he did not desire to make a scene in such a place, and 
before a room full of grinning clerks. 

" I won't detain you any longer," he said curtly. " I see 
you have no information to give me, and as Miss Ormatroyd 
is a personal friend of mine, I have no desire to hear your 
opinion of her. It cannot possibly affect any one who knows 
her." 

He left the office then, and left Mixon to swear as he 
pleased, a proceeding which that worthy individual indulged 
in at intervals for some considerable time after his departure. 
For Sheba had kept her word and would write for him no 
more, and it was scarcely likely, therefore, that he would 
regard her favorably. 

Disheartened and anxious, Paul once more found himself 
in the crowded streets. He could not understand the cause 
of Sheba*s disappearance, nor could he imagine any reason 
for her secrecy towards himself. Surely she might have 
^Titten, have told him that she was leaving town. At least 
she owed him the bare courtesies of friendship, if she had 
forbidden all tenderer intercourse. Suspense began to en- 
gender anger, and the shock of disappointment naturally 
reacted on his strained nerves and sorely troubled heart. He 
was at a loss what to do next. Suddenly the thought of the 
Pharamonds flashed across him. Bessie might know. At 
least he would ask her, and without a moment's hesitation he 
called a hansom and had himself driven to her house. As he 
caught sight of closed shutters and papered windows, a thrill 
pf disappointment again ran through his veins. He felt the 
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hopelessness of hope, even while he rang the bell and listened 
to the shuffling steps of the caretaker who came along the 
tiled hall to answer it. 

The answer was but what he expected. The family were 
in Paris. Had left some weeks before. He gave his card 
mechanically and turned away and walked slowly down the 
street, with bent head and listless step. He had not proceeded 
far when the sound of some one running and a vigorous 
shout of that euphonious English hail known as " Hi ! " 
caused him to turn round. He saw a flying apron, a dingy 
cap, and a breathless flannel-footed female speeding toward 
him. As she drew near he perceived it was the same per- 
sonage who had just received his card. 

Pantingly she gasped out something to the effect that she 
had made a mistake. The Countess had come back to town 
for a few days on important business and desired to see him 
that evening after ten o'clock. 

Paul looked at the breathless, incoherent messenger with 
annoyance. " Are you sure ? " he asked, for it seemed more 
than strange that the Countess should desire him to call at 
that hour. 

The woman repeated her words again, declaring her mis- 
tress had sent her after him the moment she had seen his 
card. 

" Very well. I will call this evening," Paul said, more 
surprised than pleased. And with that assurance the pant- 
ing messenger returned and closed the door upon herself and 
her mystery. 

Perturbed and wondering, Paul took his way back to his 
hotel. He had not gone to his own house as he had given 
no intimation of his arrival. The more he thought of the 
Countess Pharamond's message the more strange and un- 
accountable it seemed, but she was his last resource. He 
did not know the name or address of Mrs. Levison's Jewish 
relatives and he had a conviction that if any one could 
acquaint him with Sheba's movements, or present address, it 
would be Bessie. 

The deepening sense of annoyance and perplexity that her 
long silence had occasioned was heightened considerably by 
this inexplicable and purposeless mystery with which she had 
chosen to surround her movements. It was not right or 
kind, or like her to act in such a manner, and the sense of 
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his own helplessness added to the just and natural anger 
caused by so unexpected a check. 

However, the long hours of the weary day passed at 
length, and he found himself at the house in Grosvenor 
Street awaiting admission. 

The same shuffling, flannel-footed female opened the door 
and led him along the deserted-looking hall, finally opening 
a door from whence issued a brilliant flood of light and re- 
questing him to walk in. 

Whatever signs of unoccupation and dreariness might be 
in the rest of the mansion, there were none here in this 
dainty chamber with its glowing fire and shaded rose lights ; 
and certainly if Flannel-foot were the only domestic she 
deserved great credit for the laying out of that tHe-a-tHe 
supper-table with its crystal and silver, its dainty dishes and 
delicate fruits and sparkling wines. 

Paul's astonished eyes had scarcely time to take it in, 
when the figure of the woman who rose to greet him com- 
pelled his further attention. It was impossible to withhold 
a man's admiration for a beautiful picture as he looked at 
the sweeping folds of pale pink velvet and the falling gos- 
samer and lace which flowed from neck to foot, at the deep 
gold of the corn-colored hair, and the eyes so strangely 
brilliant that gave him so glad, and yet so timid a welcome. 

Yet even as he held her hand and heard her speak a 
strange uneasy feeling stole over him. A chill presentiment 
of evil that he could not explain to himself. 

He seated himself beside the fire. His manner was con- 
strained and uncomfortable, and when he endeavored to 
speak of the real object of his visit that morning he found 
himself met with a laughing and incredulous challenge that 
increased his embarrassment. 

The Countess chose to believe that he knew of her visit 
to town and had called solely to see her. There was also an 
abandonment and recklessness about her whole manner 
which made Paul seriously uneasy.* Great ladies in society 
do not, of course, ever descend to the vulgarity of vulgar 
stimulants, but even, Comet wines and guinea brands may 
have an effect as exhilarating as those less choice beverages 
which are apt to land Molly the charwoman and Betty the 
cook in occasional difficulties, necessitating the offices of the 
guardians of public mQrals, and public peace« 
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When Paul at length managed to convey his reasons for 
calling on the Countess, a look of anger darkened her bril- 
liant eyes, but with ready tact she hid her annoyance and 
declared she would tell him nothing until they had had 
supper. 

In vain Paul declared he had no appetite, that his time 
was limited. She refused to listen to any excuse, and with 
considerable reluctance he had to take a place at the table 
by her side. 

There was no art of feminine coquetry, no witchery or 
charm of which her sex is capable, that the Countess Phara- 
mond did not put forth during that repast. She had made 
up her mind to stake all on this last die, to snatch at the 
chance which fate had sent her, and by it abide or fall. And, 
despite himself, Paul Amersley found it no easy task to be 
blind to her beauty, or deaf to her hints, as she challenged 
him with sparkling wine, and sparkling glances, and with 
mingled wit and abandon tried to make him oblivious, for at 
least a time, of the real object of his visit. 

But at last he would be fenced with no longer. He pushed 
aside his glass, and drew his chair away from the insidious 
advances of the Countess. 

" Now, Madame," he said courteously. " Let me again 
repeat my request." 

" You wish to know where Sheba Ormatroyd is ? " she 
said. " I could tell you, but it would be a breach of con- 
fidence ; she does not wish you to know her address. Were 
it otherwise, you must see for yourself how easy it would 
have been for hemio inform you." 

She saw the blood flush to his brow, and the momentary 
look of anger in his eyes. But face and voice were incredu- 
lous as he said. " I can hardly believe that, remembering 
as I do the circumstances of our last meeting. Besides I 
have a most important reason for wishing to see her — even 
against her will. I have a duty to fulfil towards her — and 
myself. See her I must — even " 

He stopped abruptly. The Countess had sprung to her 
feet, and stood facing him — all the wild tumult of feelings 
long concealed breaking into stormy wrath, and unwomanly 
passion. 

" Oh," she cried, " how can you be so blind ! It is ^oXyou 
for whom she cares, H^ven^t you guessed it, seen it long 
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JO ? It is Noel Hill she loves now. She confessed it to 
me herself. How could you be so foolish as not to guess 
it t " 

For one moment the shock, and suddenness and proba- 

"bility of the accusation staggered Paul. He sank back in 

liis chair, speechless and trembling. His heart seemed to 

stand still, and all the gladness of hope, and the bliss that 

freedom had promised, alike faded from his sight. 

But the natural revulsion of feeling, deep-rooted in such 
faith as hers, came to his rescue. The blood rushed back to 
brain and heart. He sprang to his feet. " I don't believe 
it,'* he cried, passionately. " She could not change. Hers 
is no light nature. I could doubt myself sooner ! It is some 
mistake, some error. Tell me where she is. Only from her 
own lips will I hear and believe the truth of what you say." 

The face of the woman before him changed then, and the 
tide of feeling swept all before it, as, with an energy and reck- 
lessness almost terrible, she threw herself at his feet. 

** I must speak — I must specik — this is killing me — I can 
bear no more ! You know — oh, surely, even if you were the 
blindest and coldest ol men, you know what I have felt and 
borne, and struggled against so long. She does not love you 
as I love you — she never did, she never can;, or she would 
never have left you, for all the world might say. I tell you 
this, I ! — yet I have nothing to gain and all to lose. No, 
don't speak, for God's sake ! Mad — reckless — unwomanly I 
may seem, but I love you, Paul ! Oh, God knows I love 
you ! I have been a miserable woman, a cold woman. The 
world thinks I am a heartless woman, bujrfiot to you, never 
to you ! Surely you might pity me — would I so lower myself 
if — if I did not mean it — if my very life were not at stake ! " 

A burst of wild sobs choked further words. He tried to 
raise her. He could not speak for shame and horror of this 
unexpected confession, but at his touch she threw herself 
into his arms, sobbing wildly and hysterically, and clinging 
to him with mingled fear and desperation, as if she knew her 
passionate arms besought a vain support. 

As he tried to soothe the wild sobs and remove the cling- 
ing arms, the door was suddenly burst open, and before them 
stood Count Fharamond, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VICE TRIUMPHANT. 

For one moment, of horrified and amazed disgust on the 
one side, of triumph, devilish and unholy, on the other, the 
two men faced each other, in a silence more eloquent than 
words. And, white as the laces of her gown, and trembling 
like an aspen leaf, the Countess Pharamond shrank aside, 
and covered her face with shuddering hands. 

Pharamond spoke first. " So, madam ! I have discovered 
your intrigue at last. It was for this you had to leave Paris 
in such haste, for this I was fooled with lies and subterfuge. 
For this ! that you might meet here alone, unattended and 
unsuspected — ^your lover! " 

The word stung Paul to the quick. He sprang forward, 
rage and indignation at the position in which he found him- 
self lending him the momentary strength to deny what, in a 
cooler moment, certainly looked undeniable. 

" It is false, sir ! I came here by mere accident — your 
wife will tell you so — however strange appearances may 
look." 

" Strange ! " The Count's mocking laugh cut short his 
words with an insolent disbelief that showed how vain all 
pleas would be. " Strange, pardieu, monsieur ! Do you take 
me for a fool to be hoodwinked thus ? At least you might 
have the courage to stand by your victim. I scarcely sup- 
pose she will have the audacity to pretend innocence." 

For one second of hope, Paul turned to the shrinking 
figure cowering there in its terrible abasement. But, if he 
had expected denial or explanation of his false position, one 
glance showed him that such expectation was vain. 

As for Pharamond, with his profound belief in the depravity 
of women, and the conviction that his wife had long cher- 
ished a guilty passion in her heart for his English rival, he 
would have believed neither her oath nor Paul's, against this 
present evidence. 
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His glance rested on the table with its picturesque disarray 
of dishes and glasses, and once again he laughed aloud. 

" We are both men of the world, my lord, the situation ex- 
plains itself. As for you, madame," — his white face and glit- 
tering eyes forced some sign of recognition from the cowed 
and trembling figure, — her hands dropped and she looked at 
him with no appeal, and no hope — " you will hear, all in good 
time, of the consequences of this action. . . my Lord Amers- 
ley, I shall be at your service when and where you please." 
And he lifted the cane in his hand and struck Paul full across 
the face. 

The insult and the blow maddened the Earl. He sprang 
forward, and seizing Pharamond by the collar, he shook him 
as a dog may shake a rat, then flung him to the ground, where 
he lay stunned and motionless. 

This feat accomplished, he turned to the woman who had 
tempted and betrayed him, who had unsexed herself for no 
better purpose than the scorn and contempt of the man whom 
her treachery had implicated in her own ruin. 

" Look at your work, madam, and enjoy its fruits," he said, 
bitterly. *' Heaven knows for what purpose you have acted 
thus and brought shame and disaster upon us both. You 
know my heart and life belongs inalienably to another. That 
no woman's beauty would win my heart from her. Yet to 
please your vanity you have chosen to draw me into this dis- 
grace. The scandal will be given to the world, and your lost 
fame will carry with it the brand of a murderer's guilt. You 
have heard your husband's threat. It is no empty one. But 
I will have no man's blood on my hands. You can guess the 
sequel of to-night's folly and profit by it as you please. 

Her white lips parted. She tried to breathe some gentle 
word. She held her trembling hands towards him in pitiful 
entreaty. She might as well have appealed to a stone. The 
horror of his look as he drew away, the gesture with which 
he seemed to sweep her aside from his path, these were 
crueller stabs than any weapon could have dealt. 

She heard the closing of the door, and all around her 
seemed to grow dark and indistinct, yet with an instinctive 
fear of being left alone with that motionless figure stretched 
helplessly before her, she staggered to the bell and rang it 
loudly. 

When the flannel-footed guardian of the lower regions 
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appeared on the scene, which she did, not too quickly, she 
found no trace of what had occurred, only her mistress lay 
prostrate on the floor in a dead swoon. 

• •••••• 

The emotions raging in Paul's breast were not emotions to 
be envied or easily described. 

It seemed scarcely credible to himself that in so short a 
space of time he had gone through so much and become the 
unwilling hero of such a tragedy. 

His own private conviction was that husband and wife had 
played into each other's hands for a purpose. He knew the 
Count had long cherished a deep animosity towards himself, 
and that memory rankled in his breast now and added fresh 
bitterness to his reflections. 

What could have possessed him to fall into such a trap ? 
Why, any schoolboy would have been wiser, and yet, on look- 
ing back, he saw how unsuspectedly he had accepted the 
seemingly-innocent invitation. He had thought but to put 
a question to her — to have an interview of a few moments' 
duration, and instead of this he found himself engulfed in a 
catastrophe whose results might mean the ruin of his whole 
life. 

The thought of Sheba came to him as absolute torture. 
Of what use would his coveted freedom be now t The scan- 
dal and opprobrium of this case could not be evaded. The 
world would hold him guilty of ruining this woman's reputa- 
tion and deem that, at least, he should stand by her side and 
in some measure atone for the wreck he had caused. Who 
would believe him innocent.^ It was ridiculous to expect 
such a thing. 

His fate seemed like a curse pursuing him as he hurried 
along the damp autumn streets, blind and deaf to all around 

him. 

With what gladness and hope he had come to this city — with 
what loathing and dread he now traversed its gay, brilliant 
thoroughfares. 

If he could have gone to Sheba now. If he could have 
thrown himself at her feet and confessed his folly and en- 
treated her faith, he felt he might have won both. Not for a 
moment did he credit the lie of a jealous woman — or believe 
that she cared for another man. Yet where was she ? Why 
had she chosen to keep herself away from him, and what 
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^would she think of the scandal with which society would 
ring before many days were over ? 

If he could have borne it alone — but, alas ! it would fall 
on her head no less heavily. And how could he explain the 
facts of the case while she kept herself so rigidly from his 
knowledge and reach. The perplexities and difficulties of 
his position well-nigh maddened him. He felt instinctively 
that the one wise and friendly counsel he could summon to 
his aid would be that of Noel Hill. The very name seemed 
to act as a spell of peace and calm. All the pains and 
humiliation of that momentary suspicion died out of his heart. 
If this man were not to be trusted, then farewell to all belief 
in honor and integrity. 

With the departure of the first train on the morrow, Am- 
ersley was speeding back to Heronsmere. With the dawn 
of that morrow the Count Pharamond had resolved to take a 
severer and more humiliating vengeance on his rival than 
that of sword or pistol. He sought th« first legal advice 
possible to ensure success, and left instructions that Lord 
Araersley was to be duly and formally served with notice to 
answer for his conduct in the Divorce Court, with damages 
laid against him of ;^4o,ooo. 



CHAPTER V. 

MRS. LEVISON REFUTES A THEORY. 

Noel Hill listened to Lord Amersley's story with a face 
of unusual gravity. He saw in a moment the complications 
of his position, and felt quite unequal to giving an opinion. 
With regard to Sheba, he felt that her discovery was merely 
a matter of time, and that Mixon's threat of legal proceed- 
ings might have induced her to conceal herself. But the 
Pharamond affair was far more serious. Paul had foolishly 
allowed himself to become the victim of a false situation and 
one from which it seemed scarcely possible to extricate him- 
self without undesirable scandal. 

He lingered on for a day or two in hourly expectation of 
the threatened challenge, but instead of it he received a curt 
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legal document informing him of Count Pharamond's in- 
t ^ntions, and that he would be duly served with a citation to 
appear in the Divorce Count as co-respondent in the suit of 
Pharamond v. Amersley. 

This assurance of the worst overwhelmed the household 
at Heronsmere with consternation. Long and eager were the 
discussions of the three men, but they brought about no 
results. 

Paul consulted his own lawyers, but though those gentle- 
men assured him cheerfully that the Count " had not a leg 
to stand on " legally, they could not promise success to their 
client or suggest any method of avoiding the scandal that 
the case was bound to occasion, whatever its issue. 

And it was the scandal Paul dreaded. He knew that by 
no fair or decent measures could any evidence of guilt be 
produced against him, but there seemed something terrible 
to his sensitive nature in having caused a woman to face 
such an ordeal^-even such a woman as the Countess Phara- 
mond. 

The strain of suspense began to tell heavily upon him, 
and M tiller and Noel Hill grew uneasy as they saw how 
nervous and irritable he had become. 

'* There is but one thing to console him," said Muller at 
last. "Sheba must be found; and you or I, my friend, 
must find her. She must not hear this from a strange source 
— it would kill her. Have I not before been with her in an 
hour more dark — a trial more heavy ? Yes, I will go. You 
must stay and comfort my poor Paul. It is hard for him, 
very hard. Ah, love, what it costs ! At once the world's 
maker and destroyer, changing the dove to an eagle — ^the 
lamb to the tiger — the spirit of life as of death to the 

soul." 

" And yet," said Noel Hill, " the heart of man is but a 
wilderness before the angel of love passes over it, changing 
it into a garden of roses whose scent shall never die." 

The old German looked at him quickly. " So / you know 
something of that fatal magic ! Some may gather the roses, 
others may but breathe the scents. You remember the 
Eastern legend : At the entrance of the Soul stands an 
Angel called Love, holding in one hand a sword, in the other 
a rose. But while manjr may feel the sharp sword pierce 
their hearts, to one only is it given to possess the rose." 
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Noel was silent. Full well he knew that for him had been 
the sword — that never in his life again would he do aught 
but breathe the far faint scent of the rose that another had 
gathered. He did not complain. Meekly and silently he 
bore his cross, as many and many a man and woman in this 
•weary work-a-day world has borne it ; bore it so bravely that 
no one suspected he had any burden at all, least of all the 
man who was his rival, and to whose sick soul he ministered 
with such patience and gentleness as won even Miiller's 
gruff praise. 

" I go on my quest," he said. " To you I leave Paul. 
Your good words serve him better than mine ever did. They 
give consolation, mine but knock at the door of the sore 
heart ; they do not enter." 

Whether Noel Hill's entered, it was hard to say. For 
Paul grew daily more morose and despairing. They did not 
tell him the real reason of Miiller's departure, simply that he 
had gone to London to attend some scientific meetings. He 
made no observation beyond wishing him a good journey, 
but after his departure he withdrew more and more from 
Noel's society, and passed almost the whole day shut up in 
his private study in gloomy meditation upon his undeserved 
fate. There was no active demand upon his time. Nothing 
to rouse him from his growing despair. Hour after hour and 
day after day he sat brooding in solitude, and refusing even 
the presence of his son. 

Noel Hill did his utmost to rouse him, though with faint 
success. It seemed as if body and mind had succumbed to 
to this last blow, and that neither had the will nor the strength 
to rally. 

Books seemed to have lost their interest, the discussions 
into which he had once plunged with the exhilarating delight 
of a swimmer who knows his own strength, could no longer 
arouse the sympathy of the intellect, or the emotions of the 
heart. Revolt, dismay, disgust with life and that fate attend- 
ing life which no man's will or endeavor may arrest — these 
alone seemed to have their will with him. 

" Do not speak to me of mercy or peace," he cried impa- 
tiently to Noel. " The shadow of my past is ever on me. I 
am doomed to be unhappy. Hope never yet presented me 
with aught but a Tantalus cup. I have ceased to believe in 
it now." 
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And Noel, recognizing, wisely enough, that mind and 
temper were strung up to breaking point, and that, unknown 
to himself, Paul was approaching a crisis in his life, forebore 
to irritate the jarred nerves and sensitive nature with aught 
save the gentlest and tenderest sympathy. 

Meanwhile, Miiller was pursuing his quest of Sheba in an 
eccentric enough fashion by no means so foolish as it looked. 
He went to the agent whose name appeared on the board 
announcing the vacancy of the bijou villa, and from him 
ascertained the address of the landlord. That personage told 
him that the departure of Mrs. Levison had been occasioned 
by ill-health which, she had informed him, necessitated 
change of climate, and that she was going to the south of 
France for six months. 

The south of France was a somewhat vague address. 
Miiller inquired if her daughter had accompanied her.? 
The landlord, who apparently had enjoyed a good deal 
of Mrs. Levison's confidence, replied in the affirmative. In 
fact both her daughters had gone with her to the best of his 
belief. The rich young lady. Miss Levison, and Miss 
Ormatroyd. 

So far satisfied, Muller next procured Miss Levison's 
former address in Maida Vale, and departed thither to make 
further inquiries. 

He found that aristocratic mansion shut up and temporarily 
abandoned, and the slipshod domestic in care of it could only 
inform him that all the family were abroad. 

Being asked for a more definite description of their where- 
abouts she further stated that they were " in furrin parts," 
but believed there was a card somewhere in the house with 
their address for letters to be sent on. 

After a bribe and some cajolery on Mliller's part, the said 
card was unearthed, and proved the last address given 
to be " Poste Restante," Cannes. 

Content with this the old German took his way back to his 
hotel, meditating gravely what to do next. 

The result of his meditations consisted of a letter to Noel 
Hill and his departure that same night by the tidal express 
for Paris. He had resolved to find Sheba and tell her with 
his own lips the mingled good and bad news of which she 
was as yet unconscious. 

He hated travelling. It upset the whole routine of his 
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life, and the long fatiguing journey was in no way recom- 
pensed by the beauty of scenery or the mildness of climate, 
on which his fellow-travellers lavished such eulogiums. 

But he had sternly resolved to go through with the task he 
had set himself, and nothing would have turned him from his 
purpose. If by any possibility he could bring these two 
parted lives together, if by any trouble or suffering on his 
own part he could bring one gleam of joy or hope to Sheba 
Ormatroyd, he would have spared himself nothing of such 
trouble, nor counted the cost of such suffering. 

No one looking at the grim face, the shaggy brows, or 
noting the gruff, bearish manner of the old man, would have 
dreamt he had a heart as tender as a woman's. 

Since he had heard that Sheba Ormatroyd lived, he had 
longed to see her again, but yet a dread and terror of doing 
so had prevented any such attempt on his part. Now — he 
only thought how welcome a messenger he would appear to 
her, — ^that he would be able to say, " Your trials are over at 
last. Stand fast in joy as in grief, oh, tried and trusting 
heart 1 " , 

So the train sped on, and Lyons and Marseilles were left 
behind, and the beautiful blue Mediterranean gleamed and 
danced in the sparkling sunlight, and picturesque villages 
and smiling pastures showed themselves under the white 
arms of the sheltering Alps. The air was balmy and deli- 
cious, the sky without a cloud. But the grim old face looking 
out at it all neither changed nor softened, and when he at 
last alighted at his destination, his fellow-passengers ex- 
changed opinions that were for once unanimous and pro- 
claimed the poor old Professor as a " perfect German bear." 

The bear meanwhile had himself driven to an hotel, and 
set himself to make inquiries as to the visitors at the little 
town. 

It was some time before he succeeded in discovering what 
he wanted through the medium of published lists in the weekly 
journals, but at last after wading through names innumer- 
able he came upon the following announcement : 

Villa Napouli : 

Mrs. and Miss Levison, 
Miss Ormatroyd, 
Mrs. Matheu Levi and friends. 

20 
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He felt a thrill of triumph ; he had discovered them at last 
He rubbed his hands and consulted the clock, and finally de- 
cided to start off for the Villa Napouli that very evening, as 
soon as he had some refreshment. 

" I shall see perhaps the mother — ya 1 that terrible 
mother. That will be amusing, and I shall give her my mind 
at last — in one piece. It will do her good, she has been 
always bully — bully — all her life long. Well, it is time she 
finds some other can also be bully — bully — and tell her plain 
to her face what she really is." 

He was ignorant enough and foolish enough, this good 
Miiller, to actually bdieve that any one of Mrs. Levison's 
character could possibly be convinced of errors or faults, or 
shortcomings against their own perfectly satisfied convictions 
that they were immaculate. It shows how little experience 
he had had of women, or else that women of such unusual 
perfections were not often met with. Be this as it may, the 
old professor ate his dinner with the zest of one conscious he 
was about to fortify himself for a great enterprise, and then 
hiring a carriage by way of expediting his journey and assist- 
ing the speedy discovery at the Villa Napouli, he set out on 
his quest. 

The Villa was reached through ascending olive groves, 
and stood in beautifully-sheltered grounds to the west of the 
Boulevard Cannet. Miiller descended and inquired for Miss 
Ormatroyd. The footman, a young Italian who spoke very 
imperfect English, showed him straightway into a small room 
on the ground floor, where a middle-aged sickly-looking lady 
was reclining in a low easy-chair before a fire. 

She held Miiller's card in her hand and favored him with 
an austere bend of the head and a stony glare which some- 
what discomposed him. 

" It — it is to Miss Ormatroyd I have the desire to pay my 
respects, madame," he murmured apologetically. 

" I am Miss Ormatroyd's mother," said the lady. " She 
is out at present, you may leave any message for her with 
me." 

" I would rather wait and see her — if it incommodes not, 
madame," said the old professor. " She and I are old friends. 
It is long since we have met. I am the bearer of good news, 
excellent news. It is not strange that I should wish to con- 
vey it of my own person." 
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*' I can scarcely believe in any news being good that con- 
cerns my unlucky daughter," said Mrs. Levison with an air 
of ghostly gloom, that to say the least of it was dispiriting. 
" But I have never been the confidante of her secrets. That," 
with a majestic wave of her hand, " is reserved for strangers 
and aliens. But I have learned to be resigned, to put myself 
on one side as it were. I do not request to know your busi- 
ness, sir, though as the mother of Miss Ormatroyd I have 
every right to do so. You are at liberty to wait." 

" I thank you, madame," said the old German courteously. 
He took a chair and attentively regarded the austere and 
forbidding countenance before him, pursuing in his own mind 
the devious curves and windings in that curious chain of 
heredity which links diverse natures in ties so close. 

Mrs. Levison grew uncomfortable beneath the silent scru- 
tiny of those strange eyes. Besides, she was consumed with 
curiosity to know the old German's errand. 

" Are you — ^visiting Cannes, may I ask ? " she at last re- 
marked. 

" Nein — I meant, no. I have just to say arrived. I came 
from England. I had much trouble to find you, but it is 
accomplished. I am here." 

. He nodded vigorously, as much as to say : " And I remain 
here till my business is concluded." 

Mrs. Levison gave a dignified shiver and drew nearer the 
fire. " My health necessitated my leaving England for the 
winter," she said. " I am not aware there was any particular 
mystery about it. Fortunately my relatives recognized the 
necessity for carrying out the instructions of my medical ad- 
viser, and as my sister-in-law had never visited the south of 
France it was arranged that we should all winter here. We 
have quite a large circle of friends around us, and the next 
villa to this which we occupy has been taken for the season 
by some very dear friends of mine. We expect them from 
Paris next week — the Count and Countess Pharamond." 

" Potzblitz / What say you," exclaimed Muller jumping up 
from his chair in great agitation. " Pharamond ! They to 
come here ? Oh, I think not. I think not. Strange things 
have happened. He is a villain — that Count. Ach ! it will 
be one great scandal that he goes to make." 

" Sir ! " exclaimed Mrs. Levison, indignantly. " The Count 
is a personal friend of mine. I have tide highest respect for 
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him and his wife. Your insinuations must be explained and 
substantiated." 

Miiller ruffled his long gray hair in perplexity. " I do not 
go about carrying such — what you call — substantiatives — in 
I — you must excuse that I speak so badly. I have not 
spoken English much of late years, and it comes not so easy 
as it did when I was in Australia and met first your 
daughter." 

" If quite agreeable to yourself, Herr Mtiller," interposed 
Mrs. Levison, frigidly, " I would rather not speak of that 
time or its painful consequences. It was not with my sanction 
that my daughter took upon herself the menial duties of an 
instructor of youth. My advice was not listened to. I regret 
that this headstrong and selfish girl has ever refused to be 
guided by such advice ; strangers appeared to have a bane- 
ful influence over her, and only when deserted and cast off 
by every one, did she appeal to the love and shelter she had 
so thanklessly forsaken. So it has ever been. So it is, I 
regret to say, even at the present moment. Strangers ap- 
parently " (with a malignant glance at the professor) " are 
entirely in her confidence. Her mother is left out in the cold. 
It has ever been my fate, but I have borne it uncomplain- 
ingly. I trust I shall do so till the end." 

" Pardon, madame," broke in the old German rather puzzled 
and confused by this harangue. " But it is you must know, I 
am well acquainted with the circumstances that led to your 
daughter's being employed by my friend, now Lord Amersley. 
They were not — if you will excuse me — not circumstances to 
reflect credit on her parents. I do not hold, madam, that 
parentage gives the right of tyranny. Reason — argue — per- 
suade — but do not force. Every parent should study its 
child's nature and so accordingly guide and educate it. Sheba 
—she had a fine nature, warped and misunderstood from 
childhood she " 

*' Sir ! " cried Mrs. Levison, furiously. " Are you aware 
that you are casting imputations on her mother ? that you are 
accusing me of not being able to educate and bring up my 
own child .^ " 

" Exactly," said the old professor, nodding his head with 
perfect contentment. " You have — what you call — ^grasped 
the situation, madam. Listen, I will explain. It is not great 
philosophy, it is simple fact. Nature makes parents of 
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human beings as well as of animals, but it is not every 
human being that has the mind or feeling to be a parent — or 
a wise or a good one. No — hear me out. I will not offend. 
It is not your fault, it is not nature's. She fulfils one law, 
you another. But the fault is there, and much harm comes 
Decause it is not recognized, It is just like the foolish social 
restrictions that say * Speak not of vice. It does not exist in a 
civilized land or cultured circles, or if it does exist we must 
pretend it is not there.' But it is there, and every man and 
woman knows it, and knows they are forbidden to speak, and 
stamp it publicly with its own shame ; so it spreads and 
spreads, and twines its poison fibres round every good as 
well as every evil that it finds. I weary you ? Ja wohl, I 
conclude. I say all people are not meant to be parents save 
in the physical sense of the word — and it is as much of crime 
to make a child unhappy — to ruin its nature and oppose its 
instincts — and force its mental abilities into a wrong groove 
as if you murdered it outright. For it is murder that you 
so commit. Murder of the nature that you should have 
studied, of the gifts you should have fostered, of the tempera- 
ment and disposition that wise guidance might make of 
benefit to humanity, — murder of that frail and delicate and 
complicate mechanism, which you treat as ignorance can 
alone treat what is above its comprehension." 

He had grown so excited that his language — as was often 
the case — ^became almost eloquent, and Mrs. Levison had 
been, despite her growing indignation, compelled to listen. 

But then of course it is one thing to listen, another to 
agree. She was not likely to accept such heresies as these 
of the old professor — or refute all the theories and beliefs of 
her previous life at his bidding. 

Turning her wrathful eyes upon the offender, and wrap- 
ping herself once more in that cloak of self-satisfaction and 
approbation with which she never parted, she demanded 
severely — *' Permit me to ask, Herr Professor, were you ever 
a parent yourself t " 

The old German shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly. 
" Madam, I am happy to say it — no." 

" Then," said Mrs. Levison with an air of triumph, dis- 
dainful of further argument, " do not ever again speak to a 
mother of the duties of motherhood. A theory, my good 
professor, is a very different thing to a fact ! " 
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The old man looked at her from imder his shaggy brows. 

There she sat, immovable, the embodiment of that fact 
she had stated. The personal representation of its hard and 
sterile truisms, self-satisfied that she had understood it in 
its widest instead of in its narrowest sense — self-confident in 
her own obstinate persistence in the lines she had laid down 
from the first Not to be argued with — not to be convinced 
— not to be shaken. A living, and by no means singular 
example of wilful blindness — a character capable of doing 
more harm by believing it was doing only good, than many a 
weaker and less confident one. 

Muller read her like a book, and sighed as he came to the 
end of that page so triumphantly exposed for his perusal. 

When Pilate of Jerusalem asked the Christ, " What is 
Truth ? " he might have answered, " The one thing in the 
world that no one will believe, or accept." 



CHAPTER VI. 

DAWN AND DARKNESS. 

The sound of a light step, the sudden opening of the door, 
and arguments and theories of philosophy fell like scattered 
cards around him, as Muller turned and saw the slender 
figure, the sad, pale face that had so long lived in his memory. 

" Sheba ! Liebe Sheba ! Wilkommen I—Ach Herr Got I 
how you are altered ! What a change 1 " 

There were tears in the fierce old eyes as he looked at her, 
as he held in his the thin trembling hands and kissed them 
again and again. As for Sheba she was too astonished to 
speak. 

It seemed a miracle to see this old, strange man once more 
and to see him here. He did not wait for her to speak. He 
poured forth broken words and explanations in a mingled 
string of German and English, and his eloquence and inco- 
herence so bewildered Mrs. Levison, that at last she rose 
from her seat and remarking austerely, " I will not intrude 
upon your visitor's confidences, Sheba," — sailed from the 
room. 

MuUer hailed her departure with unconcealed delight 
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** Now, meine Liebe, we are to ourselves and free. I have 
much, very much to tell you. But, first, answer me why you 
have behaved so strangely ? Why did you never write ? Why 
did you not let my poor distracted Paul know where you 
were to be found ? " 

Sheba had grown very pale. She took the seat her mother 
had vacated, and for a minute tried vainly to speak. 

** Tell me first," she said in a low shaken voice, " are you 
here by PauFs desire, and with his knowledge ? " 

" But yes, certainly I am," exclaimed Muller. " He is 
heartbroken, ill, distracted as I before said. For months you 
have not answered his letters — ^for " 

" Stop," cried the girl impetuously. " Do you know what 
you are saying ? For months I have had no letters to answer." 

Muller stared at her — wondering — incredulous. " How 
was that.** I myself know he wrote. I have been living 
there under his roof — and no word — no reply. He told me 
so at last when he came back from London after his vain 
search for you. Sheba — was ist den ? Here is some mystery 
— some dark plot in the background. Let us inquire into 
it! Begin. I attend." 

" For a long time," said the girl, sadly and slowly, " I heard 
nothing at all from Paul. His letters ceased quite suddenly. 
I thought little of it at first. I heard he was entertaining a 
large party at Heronsmere, and I — I did not wish to force 
myself on his notice. Then the doctors advised me to winter 
out of England, as they feared for my lungs. My -mother 
was also recommended change of scene, and so we gave up 
our house and came here. That is all, I think. I always 
told Paul I would not force myself upon his notice. I — I 
thought he might have changed — he might regret. Men do 
—so often." 

He saw the great tears rise and fall upon her clasped hands 
—he looked at the slender, shadowy figure — the worn pathetic 
young face, and his heart ached for her, and he told himself 
he had not come here an hour too soon. 

" Yes — meifie Liebe — men change — but not such men as 
Paul. He has never forgotten, never ceased to love you. 
Do not wrong him by doubt. Do you know what took him 
to London to search for you ? Do you know what well-nigh 
broke his heart when he could not find you ? But no, of 
course you do not. One always believes in misfortunes — 
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rarely in happiness. But I think — I am sure, dear child, 
that there is happiness for you at last. Listen, let me hold 
your hands. How while and cold you are. Can you not be 
brave to bear good fortune — you who have had so much that 
is evil ? Sheba, Paul is unchanged — ^and Paul is free— does 
your heart say the rest ? " 

"/r^^/" It was only a stifled whisper. The first cry of 
joy, incredulous of its very bliss. Then she sank at Miiller's 
feet, weeping as if her heart would break. The old man grew 
alarmed. He could not understand how passionate a revul- 
sion of feeling — what burden of sorrow long borne, of hope 
long deferred, of pain long nourished — those wild sobs and 
unchecked tears betrayed. Free — oh, blessed word, too 
blessed to be yet believed ! Free to stand by his side, be- 
loved and honored, to know the cruel past forgotten, the 
sad cold present changed as by a sorcerer's wand. 

Free — nay ! let her weep. Such tears are nature's best 
relief to a heart so tried — a life so troubled — a trust so noble 
as hers. 

The tempest of emotion spent itself at last. Then Mtiller 
heard of the mystery of those lost letters, and wondered no 
longer that pride had kept her silent. Her secret enemy had 
known her character well enough before testing it. He, on 
his side, told of Paul's sudden deliverance from bondage, 
and how without an hour's delay he had rushed off to find her 
and tell her of that release. He kept in the background for 
a time the disastrous consequences of that visit, and Paul's 
present dilemma. He had not the heart to darken her joy 
or the courage to whisper even faintly that fate had not yet 
exhausted its store of ill. 

" Let her have one night of happiness," he said. " She 
has been without it so long, so cruelly long." 

And when she had grown calm, and he had again and again 
renewed his assurance that all would be now well, and that 
she was not to mind her mother's unkindness or her domestic 
troubles, he at last took his leave. 

Her face was so glad and radiant, yet withal had so touch- 
ing a look of chastened sorrow, of endurance long-lived, that 
to him it seemed far more beautiful and interesting than he 
had ever deemed it. 

Jl^ rai§e4 b^r band to his lips with something almost of 
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reverence in his eyes. " You are sure," she said, distrustful 
still of joy, so long it had been a stranger to her heart, " You 
are sure, dear MUller, that I may trust, may hope ? I am so 
afraid to be too sure/' 

" You may be as sure as you please now," he said. " And 
Paul will tell you so himself ere many days are over." 

" I would rather keep it to myself till then," said she 
timidly. " I mean I will say nothing here, they are so strange, 
I think they would not even be glad. No, I will say nothing 
until Paul comes. It is better he should tell them." 

" I think you are right," said the old German. Yet his 
heart sank within him. If Paul should not come ? If any 
new misfortune should have happened ? 

And he knew that it would have been better a thousand 
times to have kept Sheba in ignorance of what " freedom " 
promised, than to dash the cup of joy from her lips ere she 
had stooped to taste the coveted nectar. 



Dinner was long over when Sheba at last appeared. The 
family conclave were assembled in the drawing-room of the 
Villa, and one and all were in a state of frantic curiosity — 
Mrs. Levison by no means the least sufferer from that femi- 
nine complaint. 

As the girl entered the room, every eye turned to her. 

It was impossible not to notice the suppressed but intense 
happiness of her face. The radiance of her eyes, the light 
and warmth and color that replaced her usual pallor and 
melancholy. Dolly Levison's heart gave a quick throb of 
fear. " Can she have heard anything ? Has she found us 
out ? " she thought, and then pretended absorbing interest in 
a book, thus leaving the field free for the other members of 
the family. But her keen ears were on the alert, and not a 
word that passed between them was unnoticed by her. 

Mrs. Levison naturally opened the campaign. 

" Am I — " she asked with dignity, " to be informed of the 
reason of this foreign person's visit to my daughter ? I do 
not insist, I merely ask ; also I cannot refrain from requesting 
that such visitors may in future be informed of the dinner- 
hour, so as not to interfere with the arrangements of the 
household ! " 

" Oh, we did QOt wait for you, Sheba," said Mrs. Matthew^ 
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good-naturedly. " I told them to keep something hot, and 
that you could have it after your visitor left." 

"Thank you," said Sheba. " But I don't want any dinner. 
I am glad you did not wait." 

"You appear to have dined off your foreign friend's news," 
said her mother. " It must have been of a very satisfactory 
nature." 

" Yes," said Sheba, coloring softly. " It was. I am sorry 
I am not at liberty to speak about it yet. But it concerns 
another person." 

" Oh, pray keep your mysteries and your secrets to your- 
self as youVe always done," snapped Mrs. Levison. " I 
have been too long used to be a stranger to my daughter's 
confidence to mind it now. I will not say that in my days 
it was considered a duty for a child to tell its parents every- 
thing, neither will I allude to my own behavior to my dear 
mother — poor departed saint. No, my ideas of duty are of 
course all wrong in these advanced days in which, I am in- 
formed, a parent is to study the management of a child, and 
be ruled and guided by that child's whims and fancies. I 
must be excused from disagreeing with such advanced 
opinions. I have had only Christian principles to act as my 
guide, and the example of my own sainted parents. I have 
'^ endeavored to do my duty. I can say no more, though it 
is hard to hear from a stranger's lips that I have never even 
understood the obligations of a parent." 

" What a lot of nonsense you are talking, mamma," in- 
terposed Dolly petulantly. " Who on earth has been telling 
you about yoUr duties .^ Not any one who knew you, I 
should say." 

" No, my dear," said Mrs. Levison, taking her own view 
of the remark, " not, I am happy to say, any one who knew 
me. That pleads the only possible excuse. It is this 
foreign friend of Sheba's who took the liberty of informing 
me that I had not comprehended the duties of a parent. 
For which piece of ignorant impertinence I have no doubt 
to thank my daughter." 

" No, mother," said Sheba, quietly. " I neither knew of 
his visit, or its purport. I have not seen him since I — ^since 
we came to England." 

Dolly looked at her sharply. She would have given a 
great deal to know the reason of this mysterious visit, Aa 
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[, uncomfortable feeling came over her as she noted the 
quiet content of her step-sister's face, the radiance of the 
soft, glad eyes. And yet what was there to be discovered ? 

Mrs. Levison only answered Sheba's vindication by a 
contemptuous smile, as who should say, " do you expect me 
to believe that ? " 

In hopes of turning the conversation, Sheba took a chair 
near her mother, and said in a low voice, which, however, 
did not escape Dolly's sharp ears, " I have a question to 
a^lc you, mother. Have you any idea where Mary went to 
on leaving us ? You gave her a character, I know. Do 
you happen to remember the lady's name or address ? " 

Dolly Levison grew red and white by turns. Engrossed 
as she was in her book, her hands trembled so that she could 
not turn a leaf. Had it came at last ? Was the blow to 
fall now ? Oh, to be able to give her mother a hint how to 
answer. 

Mrs. Levison apparently found some difficulty in detach- 
ing her mind from the impertinent foreigner and allowing it 
to take up the concerns of her former maid-of-all-work, with 
iwrhom, indeed, she had parted on what is popularly known 
as " bad terms." 

As she rarely gave a decided answer to any question, 
unless it nearly concerned herself, she indulged in a con- 
siderable amount of fencing and " beating about the bush," 
which delighted Dolly, perplexed Sheba, and in no way 
furthered the result of the girl's question. 

•* My dear mother," she broke out at last, fairly losing her 
patience, " what does it matter now how many pounds of tea 
she used, or whether she gave beer to her young man. If 
you don't know where she is, well, there's no more to be 
said, — if you do, I should be glad to hear it. I wish to ask 
her a few questions about some letters which never reached 
me. You know the letter-box was attached to the gate, and 
Mary always used to fetch them in. It is very extraordinary 
that I never received those I mentioned. I intend to inquire 
into the matter." 

Again Dolly's face changed, but Sheba was not looking 
at her. It would never have occurred to her to suspect her 
step-sister. What possible interest could Dolly have had in 
her correspondence with Paul ? 

MrSw Levison, now fairly roused, went full tilt into the 
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charge. She was not surprised. She had always suspected 
Mary's principles, and girls who took up with soldiers were 
never any good. How often had she told Sheba she was 
too ready to trust people. How often had she advised a key 
to the letter-box. But no — of course her advice was never 
heeded, people always knew better; even foreigners who 
took snuff and were nothing less than atheists in their prin- 
ciples. 

Sheba gave it up in despair. It seemed impossible to 
wade to the dry land of result through these deep waters of 
speculation, accusation and prevarication in which Mrs. 
Levison appeared inclined to flounder for the rest of the 
evening. 

Dolly came to the rescue at last. " What a fuss about a 
servant," she said impatiently. " Is it that stuck-up Mary 
you're talking about, mamma ? I never thought much of 
her, and how she could dress as she did out of the wages 
you gave her was a mystery to me. However, I thought 
she was perfection in your eyes. But your servants were 
always saints when they came and the worst of sinners 
when they left." 

This was so true that it hurt Mrs. Levison's feeling and 
brought down vials of wrath on Dolly's head. However, as 
that astute young lady had an object in view she did not at 
all mind this present distraction. Sheba gave up the point 
and let Dolly and her mother fight their battles anew, which 
they did with no small zeal and fervor. Mrs. Matthew 
Levy attempted to throw oil on the troubled waters, but 
without success. 

The truth is that Dolly Levison was growing worse-tem- 
pered every day. She had so long been spoilt and pampered 
that her natural faults of disposition had increased, and the 
whole household dreaded and disliked her. She never 
manifested the least respect or consideration for her step- 
mother, and that much-tried person had at last learnt in what 
supreme indifference she was held by the spoilt girl. It was 
not pleasant either to her affection or her vanity, and when- 
ever they had a dispute now, Dolly manifested a sharpness 
of repartee, and a power of seizing upon any weakness and 
any failing of her stepmother's, that drove that estimable lady 
nearly beside herself with rage. 

gbebs^ withdrew from the skirmish unperceived, and 3hut 
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luerself up in her own room to indulge once more in those 
l>ygone dreams of happiness that had so long been laid 
aside. 

What a tender chastened happiness it was that now filled 
lier soul ! A something widely different from that passionate 
all-absorbing love of her romantic girlhood, and yet that love 
-wras its very root and essence. But it was accepted now with 
liumble heart and reverent gratitude as a gift of which her 
life was all unworthy, and yet a gift of which the enduring 
gratitude of that life could but ill repay. 

The hope of being Paul's wife, of knowing her place in his 
liome, her hold on his heart and life at once assured and 
honored, made her love no more sacred or proud a thing 
than of yore ; rather it invested it with a new and rare 
humility. 

The feelings that her child's birth had awakened had never 
died out of her memory. They had taught her that woman- 
hood — even in the noblest height of self-sacrifice — has no 
right to dispose of itself at the risk of another life. That 
feeling had kept her safe from any further tempting of Paul's, 
despite the force and strength that suffering had lent to her 
love for him. And now, as in the hushed darkness of the 
night, she knelt at her casement, and looked out with dim, 
wet eyes at the shining stars, she felt that the sorrows of her 
girlhood and the trials of those past years were all swept 
away into insignificance by this new and holy joy. 

She wronged Paul by no doubt. She forbore even to ask 
why he had not brought the welcome news himself. He 
would explain all in good time, she could trust him as her- 
self. 

She forgot the pain of absence and silence, the slow torture 
of hope deferred. An enemy's hand had been at work, but 
it had not triumphed, and in the first hour of his freedom 
his one thought had been of her. 

She began to calculate how long it would be before she 
could see him, before his voice would again sound in her 
ears, and he would hold her to his heart and call her that 
blessed name which now no one could forbid her — wife. 
Tears of joy and gratitude thronged to her eyes. 

" What can I render thee, O princely giver ? " she cried in 
her heart, and it seemed as if all the devotion and all the 
love and all the unchanging constancy of her whole life were 
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but poor and worthless in exchange for what his love had 
bestowed on her. 

Now that hope was almost certainty, it seemed too good to 
be really true. She was afraid of it, even while she dwelt 
with reverent joy upon all it promised. 

If anything should happen now ? 

Her heart seemed to cease beating as the thought touched 
it, with a chilling sense of possible misfortune. Aiid yet, she 
asked herself, what could happen ? He loved her, he would 
be with her as soon as sea and rail could bring him, and then 
there would be no more parting, no more fear on this side 
the grave. 

She rose from her feet at last and lit the candles and let 
down her long, rich hair to her feet and gazed distrustfully 
and disapprovingly at herself. " If I were only beautiful, for 
his sake," she thought. " And yet he never seemed to think 
about my looks. And he himself is so handsome. Oh, my 
love — ^my true, devoted, noble husband ! " 

She saw the reflection in the glass blush softly beneath its 
dusky veil and perhaps she saw there what so few women 
believe, what so many men know^ that there is a beauty of 
sense and soul, a something whose spell one voice— one look 
— one love alone may waken, that is far beyond the mere 
outline of feature, or the mere perfection of coloring. The 
woman who possesses it — in a man's eyes — needs no other 
charm ; she is fairer to him than any rival can imagine, or 
she herself believe. 

So in hushed and happy slumbers Sheba Ormatroyd passed 
that night — unknowing of further misfortune — undreaming of 
further evil. 

But the morning was vet young when the wires were flash- 
ing back a message oi ill-omen to that which MtiUer had 
despatched the previous night. 

" / cannot see her. Tell her all, I have not courage, 
Paul." 

The old German sat with the slip of paper in his hand, his 
brows knitted in fierce anger, his heart beating with honest 
indignation. 

" What has come to him, what does he then mean ? " he 
muttered again and again. " It is cruel, it is cowardly. 
What is that other woman to him? Why should a false 
notion of honor keep him now from Sheba's side. The fault 
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was not his. I must tell her. She will judge for herself, 
only she is so proud and sensitive, and women — even the 
best and tenderest of women — become pitiless when they 
hear of a rival. Paul, mein freund^ I am not pleased with 
you, you disappoint me. You had best have pleaded your 
own cause with this great, loving, truthful heart. I pray you 
may not lose it now." 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE VICTORY OF FAITH. 

It was past noon, and Sheba Ormatroyd, somewhat anxious 
at MUller's tardy appearance, was pacing restlessly to and fro 
the grounds of the Villa Napouli. 

The sun was warm and brilliant, and the gardens looked 
an embodiment of scented peace — a paradise of beauty shut 
away from the noise and turmoil of the world beyond its 
gates. 

Arrows of radiance quivered over the gray twilight of the 
olive woods which clothed the hillside. The blue sea shone in 
the distance through high thickets of rose laurel and the 
glistening green of orange boughs and cactus. Keenly 
sensitive to all beauty of nature, and still with that dreamy 
sense of supreme content thrilling her veins, the girl 
lingered under the trees, though her eyes rarely left the gate, 
through which her old friend was bound to enter. 

She resolved to see him in the grounds instead of taking 
him into the house. Mrs. Levison was in one of her pecul- 
iarly tr)dng moods and suffering from a variety of ailments 
which kept her on the couch in her bedroom, enveloped in 
shawls, and with a martyrized austerity of demeanor that 
seemed to imply everyone of the household was concerned 
in her affliction. Dolly was in her own room also, occupied 
in letter-writing — a thing she hated — but she felt she must 
give some hint to the Countess Pharamond of how affairs 
were progressing, and urged her strongly to come to Cannes 
as soon as possible. Mrs. Matthew Levy was trotting to 
and fro, engrossed with household cares and much exercised 
in mind because it was considered infra dig to do her own 
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marketing, and she had a deeply-rooted conviction that her 
French cook, who spoke most incomprehensible Ejiglish, 
cheated her fearfully in the matter of sous and francs, and 
was in league with poultry sellers and market folk to take all 
possible advantage of her mistress. 

Sheba, therefore, had the grounds to herself — ^fragrant 
alleys of beauty and tangled shrubberies of p3rracanthus and 
laurel and mahiona, which judicious taste had kindly left to 
nature to train at her own sweet will. 

To and fro the girl paced, her head bare, her slender 
hands linked loosely behind her, her eyes alternately seeking 
the white gate or the brilliant sky above her. 

Very soon — oh, but it could never be too soon now — ^Paul 
might be here also, pacing these same walks, standing under 
these same acacia boughs, with their fragrant burden of 
daffodil-hued blossoms. 

Now that the promise was so near fulfillment, that the 
hope so long deferred seemed almost realized, she felt afraid 
of her own joy, afraid of the perils even of that short journey, 
afraid of the thousand and one accidents that might delay 
(she would not allow that accident could do more) his 
arrival. As her thoughts touched this point the sound of 
the opening gate at last reached her. She started, the blood 
flying from heart to cheek in a sudden mingling of hope and 
fear. 

It was Muller at last. 

She flew to meet him, and drew him aside into one of the 
shady alleys, out of sight of the villa windows. 

*' Now, tell me 1 " ^he cried, clasping his arm. " Oh, it 
seems so long since yesterday, tell me was it true ! I — I 
have not dreamt it. Paul is free, he is coming to me — ^he is 
mine as he ever was ! Oh, why don't you speak 1 You look 
so grave? Haven't you heard? Surely he had time to 
telegraph I " 

" Softly, lieber hertz, softly," said the old man laying his 
other hand on hers. "Where is my calm, stately Sheba? 
Yes, I have heard — do not tremble so — all is well — 

only " 

He felt her clasp relax. There was an " only " then, and 
that perverse adverb could but mean something in the back- 
ground. Her long acquaintance with sorrow could but tell 
her the rest. Involuntarily her hand went to her heart 
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** Stop, do not tell me — ^yet. I have only been happy such 
a little time — such a little time." 

He said nothing — only walked by her side ; the pathetic 
echo of her words seeming to fill all the quiet radiant air 
with sorrowful foreboding. 

She drew a long sobbing breath, then her hand went back 
to his arm, and she said in a low, uncertain voice, " Now 
tell me — surely it cannot be very bad. He is not — ill ? " 

" Oh, no," said the old professor, quickly. " And after 
all it is not so bad — so much. But the story is long — and 
I — I do not speak well. Let us sit down, and have, I 
entreat you, a little patience with your old Muller for the old 
days' sake." 

" Dear old friend — always best and kindest of friends to 
me, you need not ask that," she said, as she led him to a 
seat in one of the more sheltered wallas. 

He took a place beside her. He feimigfvous and uncom- 
fortable, and scarce knew how to break the news to her, as 
he met the pained questioning of her anxious eyes. 

" Dear," he said gently, " I, when I spoke yesterday, said 
of the Pharamonds that they were evil people — people not 
good to know. Of the Count I cannot say much of my own 
knowledge, but of his wife. . . . ah, my Sheba, there are vile 
women in the world — ^the slaves of senses more brutal than 
a man's — women with the panther's sly and cruel nature, 
tracking down their prey with unsparing lust — caring not 
for wreck or ruin they may cause, so only they gain at last 
their ends. And such a woman is she. Long ago, I took 
her measure. I warned Paul of a danger he could not 
perceive. I said, ' Avoid her — insult her, if you wish — but 
do not ever be ensnared into becoming her friend.' " 

He looked at the dead-white face beside him. How 
strangely cold and stern it was. 

Slowly he went on with his story. " That was at Ischl, 
and when he believed you dead. But even then, all her arts 
were of no avail. Faulty as Paul is, you need never have 
one jealous pang on his account. I think the world con- 
tains for him but one woman. Well, we came away, and 
left the great ladies and their wiles and coquetries and pretty 
polished vices behind us. I heard of her no more, this 
Countess, save from some chance word of Paul's. She had 
come to London. I cannot tell how she pursued him, openly 

21 
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or in secret. They say, do they not, all men are weak, all 
women treacherous ? But Paul, from his own story, seems 
not to have been weak. It was strange that through her he 
should have met you, strange that she and her brutal hus- 
band should have again brought you together. The web of 
an evil fate seems about your lives. It entangled you before, 
it does so again." ^ 

A shudder ran through the silent figure by his side, she 
felt the truth of his words, and again that chill foreboding 
of sorrow yet to fall, laid its cold touch upon her beating heart. 

" But I must hasten. I have Paul's story to tell you, and 
PauPs words to tell it in. When he met you again, he made 
no secret of his joy. The Countess knew as well as woman 
could know that his heart and soul and life were all yours. 
But a woman's vanity is strange. She knew she was beauti- 
ful and admired. She deemed it impossible that Paul could 
be always cold, always obdurate. But he, he was so blind, 
he never saw his danger, he never heeded the wiles and strat- 
agems put forth. Perhaps he would not have gone to Her- 
onsmere but for you. But of that I need not speak, for it is 
best known to yourself. There, for a time, he seemed safe. 
He worked well, he did much good, he devoted most of his 
time to the duties of his estate and made his son take equal 
charge and interest. Then I came, as you know. He was 
greately troubled at your silence. I think it was a time to 
him of great spiritual and mental conflict, and he longed for 
your sympathy. He wrote often. That is one mystery un- 
explained. You say you received no word for months. 
Depend upon it, my Sheba, that vile woman is at the bottom 
of it ; we shall find it out yet, do not fear, your old MUller is 
no fool, — long, long ago, he saw through her, and she knew 
it. Ah, she hates me well. But it is nothing to me, noth- 
ing. Are you wearied, meine Lieher ? You look so pale." 

She shook her head. She could not trust herself to speak 
yet. 

" ^a wohl, I will not be much longer. I come now to a 
part of the story which will need from you a little courage, a 
little faith, the part that Paul himself has not the courage to 
speak." 

He glanced again at the pale, quiet face. It betrayed 
nothing of the jealous pang that rent her heart, chilling all its 
fond hopes with a momentary dread. 
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" When Paul heard the news of his freedom, he had but 
one thought, to hasten to you," continued Miiller. " He 
found your house empty. He could do nothing. He was 
distracted, mad almost. In this mood he hastens to the 
house of the Countess to seek of your address. She is but 
just arrived in London on business, having left her husband 
in Paris. She sends to Paul a message " come to me this 
evening." He thinks it strange, but to learn what he desires 
he goes. She receives him in a supper-room. She cajoles, 
coquettes, practises all the vile and sensual arts of a woman 
such as she. Then, enraged by Paul's coldness, she tells 
him her love, and throws herself at his feet, bathed in tears. 
The scene was painful and humiliating, but ach mein Hertz, 
look not so troubled ! He was true to you despite all tempt- 
ing, more true than many a man in his place would have 
been. But while she is sobbing and pleading, what think 
you ? The Count arrives on the scene, and they are dis- 
covered. It is useless that Paul speaks of his innocence, 
even if a man could so humiliate a woman. There are 
words, insults, a blow. Then — now have you courage, shall 
I go on?" 

" They have fought a duel, Paul is wounded, is — is that 
it ? " cried the girl, clasping her hands in an agony of terror 
as she sought to read the old kindly face. 

Miiller shook his head. " But no, dear heart. That was 
what we feared at first, and Paul was prepared to risk his 
life, even for that vile creature's sake. But her husband has 
taken another course. He wants to rid himself of her, and 
he seeks to divorce her. What can he do then, our unfortu- 
nate Paul ? Even if proclaimed innocent the scandal and 
opprobrium are forever attached to his name of bringing a 
woman so well known in society into such a plight. This is 
what is disturbing him. This is why he fears to come to 
you. At the very moment when freedom comes, when all 
looks prosperous und hopeful, he is met by a blow so cruel. 
It was terrible to see him. Noel Hill and I could do noth- 
ing. He shuts himself up alone, brooding and melancholy. 
Scarcely will he eat or sleep or speak. Then it is, that in 
despair I come to seek you and tell you all. You may per- 
haps save him. But he is afraid to ask your pity and your 
forgiveness." 
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A quick pained flush rose to the girFs brow. Then it 
faded, and left her paler than before. 

" He has both," she said very low. " But they cannot 
save him from this — shame. They cannot take away the 
world's reproach." 

" No," said MuUer, " but they may help him to bear it." 

She gave him one look, ineffably sad, ineffably patient. 

" Is that possible now 1 He — he himself seems to think 
that his honoris concerned in shielding this woman," she 
said. 

" That is what I come to speak of now," said Miiller, 
eagerly. " There is too much false cant in the world of that 
word — honor. How is it honor that a man should cripple 
himself and ruin the prospects of his family to pay the debts 
of some worthless son ? How is it honor to shield a vile 
woman and for the sake of her, risk your life ? How is it 
honor to take the burden of another's guilt on your shoulders 
and sacrifice innocence and peace because of it ? How is it 
honor to cheat those on whose substance you live, in order 
to pay debts at the card-table to men who don't need your 
money half as much, or win it half as deservedly ? " 

A faint smile came to the girl's pale lips. " Have you 
written that wonderful book yet, dear Professor ? " she asked. 
" How it all comes back when you speak so." 

" I have not written it," he said sadly. " I think the world 
is not ripe for truth. There is no single thing it hates so bit- 
terly. So let it hug its shams and subterfuges and hypocrisies 
a little longer — but oh, my dear, my dear, do not you add to 
them by any such folly as I see you contemplate. You have 
sacrificed enough. It is time you had some happiness — and 
Paul also. Why should this new misfortune prevent it ? 
What is this woman to you or to him? — She is evil and 
unclean. Leave her to her fate. Go to Paul, lay your hand 
in his, say to him, " You have been unwise, but I forgive." 
Take your place by his side as his wife, and defy these traitors 
to do their worst." 

Her face was averted, her eyes were gazing far away 
through the screen of leaves and the sunshine's golden rain. 
What was it brought back so vividly the old wild garden, the 
old fantastic dreams, the eager, adoring love that had gone 
forth to her first girl-friend 1 Through a long vista of disap- 
pointed hopes and chilled affections she gazed, and still she 
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seemed to see that girl with her fair face, and flowing hair, 
and her precocity and self-satisfied patronage of herself. 
Was this to be the end of it all ? Ruin — shame — disgrace ? 

Then her thoughts turned to her lover. Had he been 
really so blind — so innocent — as to walk straight and unsus- 
pecting into this snare set for him ? Bessie's hints had 
implied close friendship and cordial intimacy while she had 
been supposed to be dead. And if the Countess loved him, 
was she so very much to blame ? Could any woman be cold 
or unmoved as she looked at that beautiful face — or heard 
that -wonderful voice ? 

It did not seem possible. For Sheba Ormatroyd knew 
that not all the will — nor all the wisdom — nor all the strength 
and desire of the heart can prevent I.ove or direct it. 

And she was right. You may deny its claims, you may 
forego its blessings, you may trample it under foot, you may 
bury it deep in any grave of self-mastery, but you shall not 
say, " It is dead^^ for any effort or will of yours, until the 
breath be out of your own body, or till it choose to slay itself. 

So she judged of this woman, who had called her friend, 
in a way that few women would have judged. It was not for 
loving Paul that she blamed her, but for the arts and treach- 
eries that had degraded that love. 

To her he had always seemed so noble and so great, that 
the weaknesses and vices of mere commonplace manhood 
could have no place in his nature. She judged him as she 
loved him — a woman's error — and one for which she has too 
often to pay a terrible price. 

That long, thoughtful silence disturbed Muller greatly. 
He watched her face as the shadows of pain and perplexity 
changed its expression from time to time. 

He knew that the tender mercies of a woman who loves 
are sometimes cruel, and well as he had read Sheba's nature 
he would scarcely have been surprised had an outbreak of 
pardonable jealousy marked this supreme crisis of her life. 

So he said nothing, waiting now for her, and content to be 
forgotten if such forgetfulness might in any way aid her 
decision. He felt how wide a gulf there lay between this 
calm, sad woman, and the girl who had walked to and fro 
under the garden trees of another land with him — quivering 
with passionate love and longing as she spoke of her love for 
that absent lover, listening to his counsels and philosophies 
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with tender disbelief in their ever being able to cool the fever 
in her veins, or the faith in her heart. Truly, life had taught 
her a hard and bitter lesson. He wondered whether she, in 
her turn, was about to inflict the pain that had been so often 
inflicted on herself. 

She spoke at last. Her voice low and self-restrained, and 
inexpressibly mournful. 

" Dear old friend," she said. " I know you think me 
changed. I am changed. It is no wonder. And I no 
longer think that happiness is my right. — If I had done that, 
oh, how gladly I should have snatched it once again when — 
when it offered itself. And so it is that I am afraid to accept 
it — now. If Paul had come to me — if he had told me this 
story — yet, why should I blame him ? No doubt he suffers as 
you say. But don't you see — oh, you must, you must^ that 
if I did as you counsel, if I went to him and said * Marry me 
at once,' it would seem so mean, so base, as if he wanted to 
escape the consequences of his actions, as if having — how- 
ever, innocently — ruined the life and reputation of this 
woman, he threw her off into the mire of the world's mercy. 
And I know how hard the world is — how cruel — how blind. 
To me, suffering is no new thing — to her, it may be. And 
she was my friend, the first friend of my own sex I ever 
had. I do not know why I remember all that time in Aus- 
tralia so vividly to-day. But I do remember it — and I cannot 
be hard upon her. She made such a miserable marriage. 
She has been so unhappy." 

" Naturlich^^ grunted Muller, with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders. " That was to be expected. But it is not your con- 
cern, nor do I see why you should trouble yourself about it. 
The question is — ^what am I to say to Paul?" 

Her eyes fell, he saw the blood come and go in her face, 
the quiver of her paling lips. 

" I — I cannot do what you ask," she said brokenly. " It 
may seem folly. I — I daresay it is, but Paul must have 
known what I would say, or he would have come to me him- 
self." 

It was exactly what Muller had expected. It was only 
what his knowledge of the girl's nature had led him to anti- 
cipate. His heart was bitter against Paul. He knew he had 
brought this upon his own head, and must abide by it. Yet 
he fought his cause still. 
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" You cannot mean," he said, " that this would prevent 
your marrying him. It is utter folly, Sheba ! The law may 
give this vile Count his freedom and bring down opprobrium 
on Paul's undeserving head, but, bethink you well, has any 
one in this world the right to Paul'* name that you possess ? 
Had you been actually his wife, this might have happened. 
Countess Pharamond is not a woman to be deterred by trifles, 
and you would have been no obstacle, any more than her 
own husband was." 

" I know," cried Sheba, miserably. " Oh, it all seems so 
hopeless, so shameful ! But nothing can alter the facts. I 
am sure if Paul had not himself thought so he would be here 
now." 

" Sheba," pleaded the old man, " I know what you mean. 
It is very noble, but do not, I entreat you, sacrifice yourself 
for a worthless woman. You would have Paul free for her' 
to claim ? Is not that so ? My dear, she will not thank you 
for your generosity, and you only hang around his neck a 
millstone of humiliation and regret." 

Sheba wrung her hands in bitter agony of distress. " I 
know, — I know, that is how it looks, but what it /V, that 
seems all so different. As if Paul were too cowardly and I 
too selfish to await the issue, and then took this means of 
saving ourselves a little pain, a little trouble." 

" Oh, child," cried the old man impatiently, " have you not 
waited long enough 1 Can you not be kinder to yourself than 
others have been ? " 

A faint smile touched her pale lips. " I was so selfish 
once. I snatched my happiness with such resolute will, 
saying only, * It shall be mine,' and look what came of it! 
ruin, shame, disaster. And now I seem to have learnt my 
lesson at last. Happiness is not the be-all and end-all of 
human life ; if it comes, it comes as the gift of some wise and 
beneficent Giver, and we must accept it humbly, thankfully, 
but never as a right. And so I must wait still. I cannot 
reach it over the wreck and ruin of another life. It would 
come between me and Paul, always — always, always ! " 

" And I must tell Paul this ? " 

She lifted her white face, and he saw the tears throng to 
her eyes. " I think," she said gently, " there is no need tp 
tell him. He knows J^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WAR TO THE KNIFE. 

" Of course she is quite right," growled Muller to himself, 
as he took his way down the sloping hillside after leaving the 
villa. " Quite right ; but how foolish to herself ; and not a 
word of blame for him, or the vile traitress who has come 
between her and her happiness. If I could see that woman — " 

The expression of his face boded no good for her if he did. 
His eyes glanced at the white villas dotted here and there ; 
he wondered which was hers, and whether she would have 
the audacity to come to it. Suddenly an impulse for which 
he could never account prompted him to find it out. He 
retraced his steps and took a pathway ascending through the 
woods, bordered with datura and geraniums, and suddenly 
terminating at an iron gateway with gilded scroll-work. 
Entering through these portals with praise wprthy absence of 
ceremony, he took the broad shady road up to the villa. 
Midway he perceived a gardener lazily sweeping a few fallen 
leaves from the grass, and stopped to make inquiry of him 
touching the inmates. 

His Italian was not very fluent, but with the help of some 
French words and a great deal of expressive gesture, he as- 
certained from the man that the Countess Pharamond had 
arrived the previous night — alone. She had seemed ill and 
distressed in mind, so the house-servants had told him. 
She wished no one to know of her arrival, and would see no 
visitors. 

Undeterred by this announcement, the old German took 
his way to the house, revolving in his own mind various ex- 
pedients for securing an interview. 

He was amazed to find that she was really here. It seemed 
to him at once so audacious and foolish a thing after his 
knowledge of what had occurred in London. When he was 
out of sight of the loquacious gardener he proceeded more 
(cautiously. He determined to enter the villa, by fair mean^ 
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or foul, to gain word with this traitress, and stripping her 
actions of the delicate gloss which she might strive to throw 
over them, tell her such plain and naked truth as man seldom 
tells to woman, however vile she may be. 

Keeping well under cover of the luxuriant shrubberies, he 
suddenly came upon a room with windows opening on a 
marble terrace, on which stood large-leaved palms, and great 
pots of flowering geraniums. And lying on a couch by the 
window, which was open to the sweet air and radiant sun- 
light, lay the woman he desired to see. Her face was averted 
and hidden on her arms. He saw she was quite alone, and 
that her attitude bespoke trouble of mind, and a sort of unholy 
triumph crossed his own mind as he noiselessly crossed the 
short space that parted them and stepped through the open 
window without word or warning. At the step she started up 
with a faint scream. 

He did not speak,— only stood there and looked at her 
from under his shaggy gray brows with a look that blanched 
her own face to ghastly terror. 

" What — what is it ? " she gasped. " Has Maxime killed 
him ? " 

Her thoughts flew back to that terrible scene, to the blow 
which seemed to demand that one answer which calls a 
licensed murder *' honor avenged." Her husband had sworn 
to have Paul Amersley's life. She had not seen him since that 
fatal night. He had written her a few curt lines, bidding her 
come straight thither and live in strict seclusion till she heard 
his future intentions regarding her. She knew no more. 
What wonder then that she looked upon the old German as 
an emissary from Paul, and, meeting the scathing wrath and 
loathing of his glance cowered back upon her seat, dumb and 
terror-stricken. 

" I have not come from Lord Amersley, nor, to my knowl- 
edge, is he dead," Muller answered gruffly. " I come of my 
own will. I heard you were here. I have to speak to you 
a few plain words. You will give me your attention, nicht 
wahr / " 

" I — I cannot understand," she stammered confusedly. 

He waved his hand in deprecation. " You do not need — 
yet. But it will gome. Excuse that I am — what you call, 
brusque, I am not used to fine ladies and their ways. You 

Iwive known that. At Iscbli vas it not, we met ?— and you 
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were not freundlich. But of that no matter now. May I 
seat myself ? I have much to say ? " 

" Certainly," answered the Countess, coldly. " Though I 
am quite at a loss to understand the purport of this visit." 

" That goes to explain itself soon. First, then, I am Paul's 
friend, and we have no secrets. I know all that has passed. 
There will be no duel, your husband has other revenge taken. 
Can you guess what ? Nein 1 — You shake your head. He 
has not then told you. His men of law will. It is to them 
he has gone. I need not say more, you will know why." 

Her face grew ashy pale. She looked at the old man with 
wild, incredulous eyes. 

" His lawyers," she faltered. " But how — why — ^what have 
they to do .? " 

" The Count has chosen to avenge his honor by modem 
means instead of the old time-honored way," sneered Muller. 
" I think he is wise. He risks not his life, he puts money 
in his pockets, and he frees himself from an unfaithful wife. 
That is surely better than having a pistol-shot or a sword- 
blade in one's heart because a woman has chosen to play 
fast and loose with the honor he vindicates too late." 

The face of the woman before him crimsoned with rage 
and fury. She sprang up, panting and breathless. 

" Sir, I command you to leave my presence. You have no 
right to insult me thus. I refuse to listen to such words." 

He only made a peremptory gesture. " Madame, you 
must listen. I have no wish to insult. I want but to speak 
a few plain words, but speak them I will. For your own 
sake it had best be in private." 

His fierce eyes held her in their spell. She felt that this 
man read her character as no other had done, — that her soul 
lay bare before him, and no subtlety or subterfuge were of 
any avail. 

Her eyes sank. She seated herself again. '* I will hear 
you," she said coldly. 

" 6^2//," grunted Muller, complacently, still keeping his 
eyes on the fair face, which for him had no beauty and no 
charm, but was simply the mask of a sensual shallow nature. 

" Then I begin from the night in London when Paul ac- 
cepted your invitation, and came to your house unsuspect- 
ing of the trap laid for him. You know why he came, 
though you may pretend you do not. It was to know where 
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Sheba Orraatroyd was. You were her friend, her only friend 
in London, it was not singular he should think you knew. 
Now I will tell you the reason of his anxiety to find her — an 
anxiety that robbed him of prudence, I might almost say of 
sense. It was to tell her that at last he was free to marry 
her, at last her troubles and sorrow were at an end. You 
start, madame. Oh, you did not know — he had not had time 
to tell you before — ^before that contretemps. Now I have this 
to say. You are the victim of a mistake — the not unnatural 
mistake of a jealous husband ! Paul is also a victim. But 
surely, madame, it rests with you to right it all, to say to the 
Count the simple truth, and relate why I^ord Amersley was 
with you at so unusual an hour. Why should he not be- 
lieve ? " 

The Countess was silent. Rage, fury, and mortified vanity 
swayed like an unchecked tempest through her heart. How 
well she remembered that scene, her shameful confession, 
her wild abandonment, and the manner in which it had been 
received. She was too well skilled in the art of concealment 
to show Muller any sign of what was raging within her breast, 
the hatred of her rival, the loathing of herself, the anguish 
and shame that filled her with terror of her husband's ven- 
geance, and would set her, abased and unpitied, before the 
tribunal of that world in which she had reigned so brilliantly. 

She had never dreamt of Pharamond's taking such a step 
as this. She had expected to hear of a challenge, a duel ; 
of bloodshed, perhaps death, but not of shame, public and 
scathing, that would fall on herself, not of a vengeance that 
would give her story to the vultures of society, and leave her 
at the mercy of the man she had tempted in vain. 

She had raised the wind to reap the whirlwind indeed, and 
the knowledge of her shame was rendered doubly bitter by 
the fact of its messenger being the object of her hatred, and 
a man whom she had long despised as a fool and a dreamer. 

Seeing she would not reply, Muller continued, " I doubt 
not the Count is angry, unreasonable perhaps, but surely he 
would listen to you ? An error is not necessarily a crime, 
and after all you are his wife, you bear his name. He surely 
would avoid a scandal if possible, for both your sakes. Have 
you not the courage to act thus ? " 

She flashed one keen look at him, her face grew set and 
chiU. 
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" You have another reason in the background, my good 
Professor," she said. " Be frank and tell me what it is." 

" It is to avoid the sacrifice of two lives," he said earnestly, 
" that I appeal to you. They have suffered so long, have 
loved so faithfully, and one is your girlhood's friend. Is 
that not reason enough ? " 

Her face flushed hotly with passionate anger. 

" She is nothing to me," she cried fiercely. " Why should 
I care for what she suffers ? " 

" I — I do not know," said the old German slowly. " But 
you owe her a debt of gratitude so great that this I a*sk of 
you is small payment." 

" I don't understand how that may be," she said, all that 
was most evil, most selfish, most unpitying springing to fresh 
life within her heart at thought of her rival. 

"You don't understand," he said wrathfully. " No, I be- 
lieve that. It is women such as you, madame, who never do 
understand a nature so noble and compassionate as — ^as that 
of Sheba Ormatroyd. Well, I will make you understand — 
do you hear ? Sheba knows everything. Your treachery to 
herself, your tempting of her lover, your husband's contem- 
plated revenge, your own threatened degradation. She knows 
all this ; and more. She knows also that it needs but a word 
from her, and the man you have drawn into this net of infamy 
will stand aside and let your whole story be given to the 
world. And yet she will not speak that word, she will 
not say to him, * Make me your wife, and leave this woman 
to stand alone, shamed and deserted, in the sight of all her 
friends.' No, she leaves him iret, for your sake, because by 
so doing he may vindicate your honor, and shield you with 
his name. His heart, his love, you will never possess, but 
the chivalry of a gentleman forbids him to desert a woman 
under circumstances which demand his championship. Now, 
do you understand her, this friend whom you have scorned 
as a fool, and a dreamer, and mocked for her fidelity to a 
love far too noble and great for the world's comprehension .? " 

His voice trembled and sank. She sat there, her eyes 
downcast, her face colorless as her white gown. Through 
the open window came the soft stir of swaying leaves, the 
scented breath of flowers, the hum of bees among the 
fragrant blossoms. 

The siknce, to her, seemed full of reproachful voices from 
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the past, of warnings, prayers, unheeded counsels, tender 
reproofs, to all of which her ears had been deaf and her heart 
cold for long, long years. Was it true, could it be true ? 
Had the girl she had hated and despised, the courage to 
befriend, the tenderness to compassionate her now sorry 
plight. Could she forego not only happiness but triumph, 
in order to save her from the consequences of her own rash 
folly ? Almost it seemed incredible. Had they all mis- 
judged and ridiculed Sheba Ormatroyd to be shamed into 
confessing how far greater and nobler was her nature than 
those of her traducers. Bessie knew well enough in her own 
heart how great and faithful a love had been that of her girl- 
hood's friend for Paul Meredith, — was it possible, then, that 
in this supreme hour of triumph she could stand aside and 
leave him free to shield one so unworthy as herself? With 
all she knew of the world, and women of the world, she could 
not believe it. 

Perhaps it did not occur to her that there are not many 
such women as Sheba Ormatroyd to be met with in that 
world, nor do they find it a very comfortable place when Fate 
does pitchfork them into it. 

The magnitude of this sacrifice and the relief it promised 
to herself, came to her at first as only a refuge in this strait, 
an anchor she might seize and trust to in the general ship- 
wreck that threatened her life. 

There was no gratitude for it, no conception of what it 
might cost, nor any recognition of her own worthlessness. 
Relief, sudden, unbounded relief opened a horizon of joy be- 
fore her eyes, and for a moment held her speechless with its 
ecstasy of hope. 

Paul free, Paul her champion, Paul saving her from ven- 
geance and disgrace ! It seemed scarcely credible. Was it 
possible she might be happy after all — happy as his wife ? 

Then swift and sharp there swept across her the memory 
of his look as her wild words confessed her guilty love, — the 
shudder of loathing and disgust with which he strove to 
disengage her clinging arms. The color left her face. She 
hid it with her hands in an overmastering sense of shame 
that for a moment swept away all other feelings. 

" He would hate me always, always," she thought bitterly. 
" It is madness to believe he would ever care, or forget." 

She raised her face at last and sprang to her feet. '' Go— 
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go now ! " she cried chokingly. " You have insulted me ; no 
doubt I merit it. But perhaps I was not so much to blame. 
I was so unhappy — ^what wonder I grew reckless at last 
But I am not wholly bad yet, not so bad as you believe. 
Leave me to think over all this, I — I cannot say more — 
now ! " 

A sob rose to her throat and choked her. All the fierce 
and sullen passions of the past hour were crushed down by 
a sense of intolerable shame and intense despair. She could 
not think clearly — or put into words the feelings that rocked 
and swayed her in their fiery arms. 

To have sunk to this ! To have forfeited honor, position, 
love ! To know that soon her fame would be tossed to and 
fro at the mercy of the world's evil tongues, the sport of 
women she had rivalled, and men whom she had fooled. To 
know that amidst all this wreck and ruin no one compas- 
sionated her save the woman she had wronged and tricked 
and hated ! 

It was intolerable : and yet it was so true ; so true that 
she could not escape it ; so true that it hurt her as nothing 
had hurt yet ; so true that if she could have forever silenced 
the stern lips that spoke it out so pitilessly, she would have 
done it in her rage and fury of that moment, at any risk, at 
any cost. 

Perhaps MiiUer read something of the terrible warfare ; 
perhaps her face told him more than any spoken words. 

He rose and took up his hat. " I will do, as you desire," 
he said. " But I will call to-morrow for your decision. I 
make no excuse. You hate me, and I — I never made pre- 
tence of friendship to you. I appeal for the last time to 
your better nature. You have it in your power to do one 
good action. See Sheba Ormatroyd and tell her the truth. 
You have not far to seek her — that you know. She may be- 
lieve you— or not. But of this be sure — if you sacrifice her 
life, if you draw the man whose heart is hers into a cruel and 
unwilling bondage, you deserve the worse fate that can be- 
fall a woman. And believe me, evil doing is its own avenger, 
let priests say what they please. There is no mercy dealt 
to the merciless — you will find that out. You cannot escape 
Fate, nor defy Death.'| 

Then he left her, going unceremoniously out of the window 
as he had entered. The soft wind stirring his rough iron- 
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gray locks and caressing with unheeded touch his dark and 
pitiless face. 

" I have done it for the best," he told himself. " I was 
rough, cruel, merciless perhaps, but she deserved no better 
at my hands. I owe to Sheba Ormatroyd atonement for the 
evil I brought upon her life. To-day I have tried to make 
it. Whether I fail or succeed, I have done what I always 
vowed to do, if it should be in my power." 

But a strange foreboding oppressed him and he could not 
reason it away. It seemed to hover in the radiant air and 
dim the sunshine. It followed him and haunted him through- 
out the remaining hours of the day. Among the gay crowds 
thronging the Promenade by the sea, or driving up the steep 
streets, he seemed only to see that one desperate shame- 
stricken face — to hear only that miserable, defiant voice bid- 
ding him await her decision. 

What would it be ? What could he expect it tp be ? She 
had spared no one in her reckless passion : was it likely 
that she would spare now the one life that stood between 
her and its realization .? 

The last hours of daylight passed. Moonlight and star- 
light quivered over the waters, so darkly, purely blue. 

Restlessly be paced to and fro the curving shores between 
Napoule and La Croisette — insensible for once to the beauty 
around him, oblivious even of bodily fatigue, longing only 
for the morrow's dawn, and unable to fine rest or peace in 
any realm of philosophy. It had never taught him how to 
deal with women. It had never given him to understand 
that — left to their own devices — they are as sure to take the 
one course a man has neither foreseen nor advised, as he is 
to be amazed that he never suspected they would do so. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AVENGED. 

The Countess Pharamond closed the window with a fierce 
gesture on her unwelcome visitor, and drew down the blinds 
as if the sunshine hurt her. Then she threw herself on the 
couch once more and lay there for hours without movement, 
save for the shudder that now and again ran through her 
frame. 

What tortures of mind, what agony of shame and helpless- 
ness she endured in those hours, only her own heart knew. 
When at last she stirred and lifted her white face and looked 
around the room that had been the silent witness of her 
humiliation her face was changed and aged as if by years of 
physical suffering. 

In a dazed, bewildered fashion she rose to her feet and 
pushed the soft fair hair from off her throbbing temples. 
She could not think clearly or collectedly. Only forever 
ringing in her ears like an undpng echo were those words 
" There is no mercy dealt to the merciless : you cannot escape 
Fate, or defy Death." 

Death ! How strange a meaning it seemed suddenly to 
possess. Would it not end shame and disaster, would it not 
avenge her as no act of life might ? Would it not open a 
door of escape from cruel foes and pitying friends. She 
could not defy the Fate she had recklessly challenged. It 
seemed to her as if she stood on the brink of a precipice and 
one step Aiore would launch her into everlasting forgetfulness. 
Yet that was all she asked, all she desired. To forget, to 
forget ! To have a thick dense veil drawn forever between 
herself, and her memory of what had been. 

What brought these thronging memories to her now ? What 
showed her the careless, selfish girl, the hard and reckless 
woman, the sinner scofHng at sin, and cheating the world in 
fair disguise, the treacherous friend, the false wife, the des- 
perate and now forsaken outcast ? 
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As in a glass, over whose surface a crowd of passing figures 
come and go, so all these forms came and went before her 
eyes. 

Once she laughed aloud, and her laughter had a strange 
and terrifying sound in the silence around her. " Am I going 
mad ? " she thought, and shuddered, and hid her face in her 
cold and shaking hands with a sudden terror of herself as 
that self seemed to rise and condemn her in those terrible 
words, " There is no mercy dealt to the merciless." 

And how merciless she had been she well knew. She would 
have spared nothing — nothing — to win Paul Meredith's love 
— ^to wrest from Sheba what was so surely and faithfully her 
right, though to herself it meant but the caprice of passion 
and gratified vanity. 

" It is too late to repent, too late to atone," she cried in 
sudden anguish, " even if I had belief in Heaven or its 
mercy." 

And again that terrible echo rang though the silence, 
pitiless as the voice that had spoken it, " There is no mercy 
for the merciless 1 " 



With a sudden effort she went to the table, and drew writing 
materials towards her and began to write. 

Swift words, swift as her thronging thoughts, passionate 
and despairing as herself, soon covered the white surface of 
the paper before her. Sometimes she stopped and pushed 
aside the sheets and then began again. Her maid knocked 
at the door once to ask if she required anything, but she only 
bade her go and leave her in peace. 

The afternoon waned, the sun went down behind the high 
and snow-clad mountain ranges, and something of the chill of 
the outer air seemed to creep into that silent room and touch 
its lonely occupant She lifted her ghastly face from the last of 
the closely-covered pages and looked about her in a bewildered 
manner. The three letters she had written were sealed and 
addressed and lay there on the table by her side. Mechan- 
ically she took them up and looked at them one by one. 
Then she rose to her feet and left the room and went into 
her own bedchamber. 

A wood fire burnt on the hearth. The air was perfumed 
with heavy scent, languid, odorous, voluptuous with warmth 

22 
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and fragrance. She looked on it all now with the languor 
and semi-stupor of intense fatigue. 

A low chaise-longue covered with a white bearskin stood 
near the fire. The mellow light shone on the soft cushions 
so temptingly arranged, the silver and glass and ivory of her 
toilette table, the bouquets of narcissus and violets and 
hyacinths on the stand beside her couch. 

" It would be a better tomb than Juliet's," she said in an 
odd whisper, glancing around her as if she feared intrusion. 
Then she rang the bell that summoned her maid. 

" I am fatigued, I shall not come downstairs to-night," she 
said. " Bring me some tea here, and do not disturb me again 
until I ring." 

The woman looked at her, startled at the pallor of her face, 
and the wild, hunted look in her eyes. But she made no 
remark and left the room. When she returned to the room, 
her mistress was sitting before the fire. She had put on a 
white cashmere negligke bordered with white fur. Her fair 
gold-tinted hair lay in a loose rippling mass about her shoul- 
ders, 

The maid put down the silver tea tray on a low table beside 
the couch. She poured out a cup and drank it thirstily, 
then threw herself down on the soft furs and lay back with 
closed eyes. The woman lowered the lamp and softly left 
the room. 

As the door closed, the Countess Pharamond rose and 
went over to the dressing-table. Opening a case there she 
took from it a small silver-topped bottle. 

" You have been my friend so often," she said, " give me 
ease, peace, forgetfulness to-night. There is no to-morrow 
I care to see. If I cannot escape Fate, I will at least 
defy it." 

She locked the case, then poured the contents of the phial 
into a little glass and drank it off. Her hand was steady, her 
face set in rigid calm. It showed neither fear nor remorse. 
She put the bottle back on the table even replacing the stop- 
per with scrupulous care. 

For a moment she stood and looked at herself, smilelessly, 
coldly, unpityingly. 

" Where will you be to-morrow," she said softly. " Will 
that unknown world be kinder than the one jrou leave ? Or 
was my old foe right when he said, " There is no mercy for 
the merciless ? " 
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A strange, lulling drowsiness seemed to steal through her 
veins — ^vaguely, wistfully she looked around. The lights were 
growing dim, strange shadows seemed to flit before the 
veiled windows — shapes, formless and indistinct, messengers 
that she had summoned and could never again send back. 
She moved slowly to the couch and once again threw herself 
back among the soft cushions. " It is cold," she said, with a 
shiver, and in a vague, uncertain way she stretched out a list- 
less hand to draw the snowy furs about her. 

The hand lay there, unequal to its task. The will that 
guided it seemed frozen in that chill, endless calm that sets its 
seal upon an ended life, with all its sins and all its sorrows. 

Early on the morrow a letter was brought to Sheba Orma- 
troyd at the Villa Napouli. 

The messenger, pale and frightened, babbled in broken 
words of a terrible catastrophe. The Countess Pharamond 
was dead. Had been found lying dead on the couch in her 
own bedchamber when her maid had gone to her that morn- 
ing. Doctors had been summoned, her husband had been 
telegraphed for to Paris, but as yet nothing was known as to 
the cause of death. 

Mrs. Levison, hearing of this tragic occurrence, suddenly 
thought fit to show her sympathy by repeated attacks of 
hysterics. Dolly Levison, pale and scared, rushed to Sheba 
for sympathy. 

And Sheba — she sat there pale and silent, in her hand the 
confession of treachery that had well-nigh broken her heart, a 
confession that for the sake of the old girlish memories she 
locked within her own breast — ^faithful to the dead, as she 
had been to the living. 

• *•••• 

" Dead ! " repeated Miiller, starting vaguely and stupidly 
at the servant who answered his summons. " Madame is 
dead. But when, how ! It seems impossible \ " 

They could only repeat the same story. She had seemed 
ill and strange : she had desired her maid to leave her undis- 
turbed and the woman had obeyed her. When she had 
gone to her mistress's room that morning, the door was un- 
locked, and the Countess lay on the couch as she had last 
seen her — dead. The doctors said she had been dead for 
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hours. How ? Well, that was not for them to say. They 
were awaiting the Count's return. There was a letter for him 
written by Madame — also one to his lawyer and one to the 
young lady at the next villa, which had already been taken 
there. They could tell no more. 

MuUer hastened then to the Villa Napouli. It was all in 
confusion. Mrs. Levison was in strong hysterics. Mrs. 
Matthew Levy, pale and scared and incoherent, with a rooted 
conviction in her mind that murder had been committed at 
their neighbor's residence, and that the assassin would cer- 
tainly visit them on the next occasion. 

Muller was taken by Sheba into the deserted drawing- 
room and heard from him of the interview on the previous day. 

He was overwhelmed by the catastrophe ; he could not but 
think that he was in some measure to blame for it. So dis- 
tressed and remorseful was he that Sheba felt in duty bound 
to communicate part of the contents of the letter she had 
received from the unfortunate woman. 

It told the whole story of her wild passion for Paul, from 
the time she had met him in Paris, of her jealousy, her in- 
trigues, her despair. It was a story at once shameful and 
pathetic, with its alternation of wild abandonment and 
mournful regrets. 

" I will not live to be dishonored in his sight," she wrote. 
" Nor have I yet fallen so low as to accept from his pity 
what I could never gain from his love. Had he loved me I 
could have laughed in the face of the world, and severed the 
tie that bound me to the man I hate without one regret. 
Hut I can gain nothing now. Only this I have re- 
solved, Pharamond shall not have the vengeance he has 
promised. He shall not drag Paul's name into the scandal 
of the courts. I will rob him at the last moment of his 
promised victory. He cannot divorce a dead wife, my con- 
fession will be m his lawyer's hands and thus vindicate the 
man you love. I do this from no good motive. I want 
neither your praise nor your pity. I do it because I have no 
other course open to me, for I will not live to see my hus- 
band triumph, or to witness your happiness as Lord 
Amersley's wife. I serve you with regret, even as I would 
have wrecked your hopes without remorse. 

Farewell, 
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The paper fell from Muller's hand to the ground. He 
looked at it as at some loathsome thing. Sheba bent and 
picked up the scattered sheets — on her face a great gentle- 
ness and compassion. 

" Poor Bessie I " she said softly. " Poor, wilful, unhappy 
Bessie. Do not be hard on her now, old friend. Surely she 
has atoned at last.'' 

" Do you call it atonement ? " Muller answered. " Judge 
the action by the motive, Hertzliehchm, .That is but as 
selfish and as bad as her life." 

" I can afford to forgive her," Sheba said gently. " She 
has saved Paul." 



CHAPTER X. 

AFTER LONG GRIEF AND PAIN. 

Sheba Ormatroyd was right. That action rash, misguided 
as it was, had struck Count Pharamond's vengeance from his 
grasp and rendered it at once futile and worthless. 

Her confession to himself he might have withheld, but he 
could not hold back what she had written to his man of 
business, and which the doctors despatched by the first 
post according to the written request left beside the packet. 
As she had said, no law could divorce a dead woman. 

His rage was none the less terrible because it had to be 
suppressed, because he dare not let the world suspect it, 
because it was incumbent on him for his own sake to silence 
scandal, and with all the power that gold and influence can 
bestow to keep that one fatal whisper of " suicide " forever 
secret. 

" Death by misadventure," said science, knowing of the 
fatal habit of taking sleeping draughts for which society ladies 
are famous, and no one could deny that it might have been 
accidental. Her maid usually gave her the chloral, but on 
this night the Countess must have measured it out for 
herself. Of course it was accident. Would any one young, 
beautiful, wealthy, with the world at her feet and everything 
heart could desire at her will and pleasure, would such a 
woman voluntarily end her own life ? 
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Impossible ! 

And gnashing his teeth with rage, Count Pharamond had to 
play the " bereaved husband," to accept sympathy wonder, 
condolence. It well-nigh maddened him, for not only had 
she escaped, but had deprived him of his promised ven- 
geance on her rival. 

" The first word you speak, the first accusation you utter 
against Lord Amersley," she had written, " will be the signal 
for my confession to be given to the world. That you do not 
make a very admirable figure in that confession, you know 
well. Believe me it is best for both our sakes that the shame 
of our miserable union should end with my miserable life." 

He recognized the truth of these words, however unwillingly. 
Perhaps in the depths of his brutal nature he could not quite 
withhold some dim sort of respect for the courage his wife 
had shown in cutting the Gordian knot of her difficulties. 
Before death all else is powerless. He looked on the white 
face, the marble figure, of what had represented to him for so 
long, a wife he hated, a tie to which he had barely given 
semblance of respect. 

She had escaped his tyranny. 

The pale lips seemed to wear a mocking smile, as he gazed 
at them for the last time, " Do your worst," they seemed to 
say, " you cannot hurt or reach me now." 

• • . • . • 

With almost unseemly haste the Count Pharamond ar- 
ranged the funeral rites. He knew the Levisons were at the 
Villa Napouli, but he gave no sign of such knowledge. His 
vain passion for Sheba Ormatroyd had almost turned to 
hatred. And now he knew how well his wife had timed her 
revenge, for there was no longer any obstacle between Lord 
Amersley and the woman he had loved so faithfully. He was 
speeding thither as fast as sea and rail might bring him. 
Together they could defy fate to part them any longer, defy 
his machinations, and scorn the cowardice and brutality 
which had marked his every dealing with both. 

It was little wonder, therefore, that the sunny sky and 
balmy air grew odious, that he shunned sight or speech of every 
one save where it was absolutely necessary. Little wonder that, 
defying scandal or remark, he closed the villa and left the 
pretty southern town the moment the funeral was over. 
He was free again to lead the old vicious, evil life, to waste 
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health, time, or wealth as he pleased. He went back to the 
one place he loved with any sort of affection, the city which 
had smiled on him, humored him, fostered in him all that 
was evil, mocked with him all that was good and pure. He 
loved it, his city of Paris, with the force of habit, the strength 
of past memories, of pleasures, glories, follies. What better 
place on the face of the earth to enjoy wealth and shelter vice ? 

But now a sullen shadow would lie forever in the back- 
ground, haunting his gayest hours and most reckless pursuits. 
A shadow that would not be stifled or dismissed, the shadow 
of the revenge that had escaped his grasp in the very hour 
it had seemed most sure, most sweet. 

" If I had challenged him he too might be dead now," he 
thought fiercely. But the thought only increased the sense of 
his helplessness. His hands were bound. He could do 
nothing that would implicate his rival without bringing down 
shame and remark on himself. He must leave him to happi- 
ness and peace whether he liked it or not. The Countess 
Pharamond had known well how to secure her vengeance. 

Only too surely had it hit the mark. 

Society whispered and shook its head, and shrugged its 
shoulders when it heard of that tragedy at Cannes. 

The Duchesse de Valette, still perennially young, still 
beautiful, still gay, looked strangely at Pharamond when he 
told her of the death "by misadventure," sitting by her side 
in her boudoir, as the setting sun gilded the roofs of Paris. 

" You know better, mon ami I " she said with her malicious 
eyes fixed on his gloomy face. " But you are wise not to say 
so. To be your wife could only mean to be perfectly happy. 
At least we will keep up the fiction pour encourager les autresT 



In the soft light of that same sunset, Sheba Ormatroyd 
paces under the acacia boughs of the villa garden with Paul by 
her side. 

On the morrow the law will give them to each other in due 
form and state. It can add no sanctity to a love so tried and 
faithful : it can only do what the world demands, set her in her 
rightful place, mistress of the house and name, as she had so 
long been of the heart, of the man she loves. 

She had sacrificed to him all the fairest years of youth 
without regret for such sacrifice ; she lays again at his feet all 
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the treasures of womanhood in a love so true and so deep that 
it cannot be spoken save by tears and silence. 

All the past pain of past years grows dark and shadowy, a 
memory scarce remembered in this hour of supreme joy. 
Sheba Ormatroyd knows that she has learnt some of life's 
hardest and cruellest lessons in life's harsh school, experience. 
They have taught her much that happiness could never have 
done. She has learnt to be humble, grateful, tolerant, com- 
passionate. And she had her reward at last. 

Her love for the man who alone reigns in her heart, its 
king and ruler, is a love no less pure and strong than that 
of her girlhood, but it is unlike that of her girlhood in that it 
no longer sets up the man she loved as an idol to worship, a 
hero to adore, but, seeing him in his faulty, weak humanity, 
loves him thus, as a woman loves best. 

Tenderness, fidelity, all these has she given without stint 
and without regret, but the wild passion of adoration that laid 
waste her youth at his will — that can never again be hers to 
bestow. The past is ineffaceable in any life that is possessed 
of deep feeling. It is a ghost that tracks the steps even in 
the sunlight of happiness. It is a ghost that will never quite 
cease to haunt Sheba Ormatroyd, or lift its shadow from the 
memory of that one year whose results were at once so tragic, 
and so far-reaching. 

Mrs. Levison could never quite forgive the fact of her prophe- 
cies being unrealized, or of seeing her long-slighted daughter 
take her rightful place in Paul's house and by Paul's side. 

But as her health engrossed much of her thoughts, and the 
liberal allowance she received from her son-in-law permitted as 
much variation in the matter of medical advisers and climates 
as ahypchondriac could desire, she consoled herself by these 
means, and still lamented to various friends and acquaintances 
the sad want of sympathy between her daughter and herself. 

Dolly Levison in due time achieved her ambition and was 
launched upon society in fairly good style, when she escaped 
from " the tents of Israel." If she has not made the brilliant 
marriage on which her ambition is set, that assuredly is no 
fault of her own. 

She has never quite forgiven the Countess Pharamond for 
escaping her part of the bargain made between them, and so 
depriving her of ih^ prestige of an introduction to Parisian life 
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under her chaperonage. " So silly of her to kill herself. What 

good could it possibly do ? " says that epitome of vanity, 

wilfulness and conceit which represents her own adored 

person. That is all the regret she can bestow on the tragic 

fate of the dead woman. There is little chance that her own fate 

will ever hold either or sin or affection strong enough to make 

it tragic. 

She may be safely left to the tender mercies of her one 

idol — ^the world and its calf of gold. 

• •••••• 

Perhaps Noel Hill had never so thoroughly put aside 
self as on the day when, in accordance with Sheba's earnest 
request, he read the solemn words of the marriage rite that 
joined her lover's life henceforward to her own. 

Tenderly, reverently, unfalteringly, he went through that 
ritual, knowing that it meant a blank and empty place in his 
own life while completing and glorifying hers. When the 
ceremony was over, while her husband's kiss still lingered on 
her lips, some memory of all she owed to this true friend swept 
over Sheba's heart. 

Impulsively she turned to him, her hands outstretched, 
" How much I owe you I " she cried, the proud, glad tears 
still standing in her eyes. I can't speak of it now, only I 
shall think of you always, always as the truest, noblest friend 
that ever a woman possessed ! " 

He bent, and the first time let his lips dwell o-i those 
outstretched hands, with the reverent grace of some knight of 
old. 

She never suspected what he renounced in that mute 
caress as she passed from his sight to the life that looked so 
hopeful and so blest, leaning on her husband's arm. 

THE END. 
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